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PRACTICAL  jeiDUCSmON. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


On  Grammar  ami  Ckadeal  Literature^ 


JVS  long  as  gentlemen  feeji  a  deficiency  in  their 
own  education^  when,  they  have  not  a  com* 
petent  knowledge  df  the  learned  langimges^  so 
long  must  a  parent  be  anxious  that  his  son 
should  not;  be  exposed  to  the  mortification  of 
appearing-  inferior  to,  othiers  of  his  own  rankt 
It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  langus^^  is  only  the 
key  to  science ;  that,  the  names  of  things  are 
not.  the  things  themselves ;  tfa^t  many  of  th^ 
word$  in  our  owfi  language  convey  scarcely  any 
or  at  best .  but  imperfect  ideas;  that  the  true 
genius^  pronunciation^  melody,  and  idiom  of 
Greek,  ar^  unknown  to  the  best  scholars,  and 
that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  if 
Homer  br  Xenqphon  were  to  hear  their  works 
read  by  a  profe^or  qf  Gre^k^  tiiey  would  mis«* 
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take  them  for  the  sounds  of  an  unknown  Ian- 
guage.  AH  >  tljis  is  trucj,^  bijt  it .  is  ,not  the 
ambifioirof  a  gentleman  to"  read^  Gfedb  Kte  an 
ancient  Grecian,  but  to  understand  it  as  well 
as  the  generaHty  of  his  contemporaries  ;  to  know 
whence  the  terms  of  most  sciences  are  derived, 
and  to  be  able^  in  some  degree,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  maokind  io^  kc&^wltdg^  and  refine- 
ment^  by  examinmg  the  extent  and  combinatioti 
of  their  different  vocabularies. 

ht  some  pr^feostOBd  Greek  1,3  neoeiiesiry ;  in. all 
a  certain  proficiency  in  Latin  is  indispensable ; 
how,  therefore,  to  acquire  this  proficiency  in 
&^  one,  and  a  s^ffieientf  k'now)6dge  c^  the  ofher^ 
i;i^itft'  the  feast  ktbour,  the  least  #astet  of  tiine^ 
fthdthe  least  da^rt^  the  und^tsk^ding^  h  t%ei 
tntftemi  question'.  Some  school-nmsfersr' woutd 
add,  that  we*  ifturt  ex|tedite  the  Business  a* 
much  asr  possible  r  of*  t^s  \te  may^lw  pfehxritb^ 
tbrd^itbt.  jR*/i'^  ft;rf r  fe  6tte  of  ih^f  Bciost  jtidi* 
dlous  liiatims  in  edocation,  and  those  who 'have 
sttffiefent  strengthr  of  riaitid  fd  aSHe^  Do  it,  will 
JBttd  themselves  at  tbe -gbkl,  wfa^n*  their  com- 
petitors,  after  all^  tHeit-  Bustle,'  are  panting  fbr 
bre^,  dr  lashing  their  restive  steeds.  We  see 
isbme  untutored  chiWten  start  jfbfward  fn  Ic^- 
ing'witb  rapidity  :  they  seem  (o  adt^tni'e  knwf^ 

* 

fedge  at  the  very  titoe  it  is  vranted,  as*  if  by 
ihtttitfton';    whilst  otliefs,    with  ti^hbm    iliflnite 
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^ihs  hav6  been  fniietk,  cofitkide  itf  d&H  igAb^ 
ranee:  or,  having  accumulated' a  tit^^  of  l^^E^ 
ing,  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  di^pla^^^-  or  h6# 
to  use,  thrir  treasures.  Whdf  i^  tftre  r^attcW-  of 
Ais  phenomenort  ?  ami  to  i?rhich  clasfe^  of  chit- 
di^  vi^ooM  a  parent  m^  hk  doii  to  hehtigl 
In  a  cettain  number  ol  yea^^>  softer  bkt^ngi  i^ht 
eight  hburs  a  day  in  *«  d^rtfnee  vile/'  by  tt* 
influence  ^bddilyfear,  of  tiyttie  irffTHitiott  of 
bodily  punwhmentj  a  regimetit  of  boyi^  ittay  be 
driHed  by  an  iiidefiitigable  usher  intc^  What  are 
caUed  ewho^ai's;^  but,  perha|>^,  kt  the-  wlK>Te 
regimetU,  not  one*  shall  eter  disftingtrish'  hhm^lf, 
w  ever  emerge  from  the  raiiks.  Oaik  it  be  nd^ 
oessary  to  ^nd  so  many  years*,  so  uMny  of  th'^ 
'  best  years  of  life,  in  toil  and  misery  ?  We  shall 
calcttliatte  the  waste  of  time  whidh  arises*  iibih 
the  study  of  il^writti^n^  abBurd  grammar,  >and 
e}&evcis0*books' ;  from  the  habits^  of  Mlenest  doil^ 
traoted  by  s^cbool^boj^s ;  ami  frdttt  the  custom  dt 
allbiH^ing'  hdlrdays  te  ynoiig  stud^«ii ;  atid  urn 
steU  ebttipare  the^  result  of  this  calenlation  with 
th^  time  really  nedessary  fbf  the  attainment  o^ 

* 

the  sftibe*  qnai^ii^  of  clas^cal  knowledge  1>y'ht'' 
tional  methods;  We  do  not  entet*  in^to  ihh 
comparlsdH  with^any  invidious  fntention^  but 
simply  tc)  quiet  the  apprehensidns' of  parents;  to 
show^  them*  the-  possibrlky'  of  their  children's '  at- 
taining a  certain  portion  of  learning  within-  d' 
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given  number  of  years^  without  the  sacrifice^of 
healthy  happiness^  or  the  general  powers  of  the 
understanding. 

At  all  events>  may  we  not  begin  by  imploring 
the  assistance  of  some  able  and  friendly  hand  to 
reform  the  present  generation  of  grammars  and 
school-books  ?  For  instance,  is  it  indispensably 
necessary  thi^t  a  boy  of  seven  years  old  should 
learn  by  rote,  that  ^^  relative  sentences  are  inde- 
pendent ;  i.  e.  no  word  in  a  relative  seiftenc^ 
is  governed  either  of  verb,  or  adjective,  that 
*^  stand  in  another  sentence,  or  depends  upon 
any  appurtenances  of  the  relative ;  and  that 
the  English  word  '  That'  is  always  a  relative 
when  it  may  be  turned  into  which  in  good 
'^  sense,  which  must  be  tried  by  reading  over  the 
^^  English  sentence  xvaHltfi  and  judging  how  the 
'^  sentence  will  bear  it;  but  when  it  cannot  be 
*^  altered,  ^a/vo  sensuy  it  is  a  conjunction?'" 
Cannot  we,  for  pity's  sake,  to  assist  the  learners 
memory,  and  to  improve  his  intellect,  substitute 
some  sentences  a  little  more  connected,  and 
'perhaps niMttle  more  useful,  than  the  following? 
^^  I  have  b^eq  a  soldier — You  have  babbled 
*^  — Has  the  crow  ever  looked  white? — Ye 
*^  have  exercised— Flowers  have  withered-— 
V  We  were  in  a  passion— Ye  lay  down— Peas 
^^  W^re  parQhed*-^Tbe  liens  did  roar  a   while 

ago. 
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In  a  book  of  Latin  exercises,'!!'  the  preface  to* 
whict)  informs  us  that  ^'  it  is  intended  to  con- 
tain such  precepts  of  morality,  and  religion 
as  ought  most  industriously  to  be  inculcated 
^^  into  the  heads  of  all  learners^  contrived  so  as 
^^  that  children  may,  -  as  it  were,  insensibly  suck; 
^^  in  such  principles  as  will  be  of  use  to  them 
*^  afterwards  in  the  manly  conduct  and  ordering 
^*  of  their  lives:**  we  might  expect  somewhat 
more  of  pure  morality  and  sense^  with  rather 
more  elegance  of  style,  than  appear  in  the  fol* 
lowing  sentences. 

^^  I  struck  my  sister  with  a  stick,  and  was 
"  forced  to  flee  into  the  woods;  but  when.  I 
*^  had  tarried  tb^e  awhile,  I  returned  to  my 
'^  parents,  and  submitted  myself  to  their  mercy, 
*'  and  they  forgave  me  my  offence." 

"  When  my  dear  mother,  unknown  to  ray 
^^  fatlier,  shall  send  me  money,  |  will  pay  my 
"  creditors  their  debts,  aiid  provide  a  supper  for 
^^  all  my  friends  in  my  chamber,  without  my^ 
'^  brother*s  consent,  and  will  make  presents  to 
*^  all  my  relations/* 

So  the  measure  of  maternal  tenderness  is  the 
sum  of  money,  which  the  dear  mother,  unknown 
to  her  husband,  shall  send  to  her  son;  the 
ipeasure  of  the  son's  generosity  is  the  supper  he 

G^rretsoD*^  Exercises,  the  tenth  edition. 
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is  to  give  to  all  hi«  friends  in  bis  chambeP;,  ex-v 
dM«ive  of  bis  poor  .  brother,  of  t^hose  offeciee 
W6  ^e  ignoranf  •  His  munificence  is  to  be  dis- 
jAayed' in  making  presents  to  all  his  relations;^ 
\mt  in  tbe  mean  time  he  might  possibly  forget 
to  pay  his  d^bts;  for  ^^  justice  is  a  slow^ced 
5r  virtue^  and  cannot  keep  pace  w>th  genierosity.'" 

A  reasonable  notion  of  pumsbment,  and  a 
idKsinterested  loye  of  tfuth,  is  well  introduced 
py  the  following  picture.  ^^  My  master's  coun* 
^^  tenance  was  greatly  changed  when  he  found 
."  his  beloved  son  guilty  of  a  lie.  Sometimes 
5^  hie  Wis  pale  with  anger^  spinetii^es  he  wa^ 
^^  red  y/itk  rage ;  and  in  the  mean  time^  he» 
/*  poor  bdy,  ^yas  trembling/'  (for  whpt  ?)  *^  for 
'^  fe^r  of  punishment.''  Cquld  the  ideas  of 
punishment  an()  vengeance  be  more  00ectually 
joined,  than  in  this  portrait  of  thi^  master  red 
^ith  rage  ?  After  truth  has  b^pn  thus  happily 
recommended,  cpme?  honesty;  •*  IVfany  w^re 
f^  fellow  sbldierp  with  valiant  Jason  when^  he 
**  stole  the  golden  fleece :  many  were  compa- 
ff  nions  with  ^im,  butt  he  bore  away  the  glory  of 
f*' the  enterprize.^ 

•  Valour,  theftj  and  glory,  are  here  happily 
combined.  It  will  avail  us  nothing  to  observe, 
£tiat  the  golden  fleece  has  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing, unless  we  can  explain  satisfactbrily  the 
^ature  of  an  allegorical  th^:   though  to  our 
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classical  taste  this  valiant  Jason  may  appear  a 
glorious  herp,'  yet  to  the  simply  judgment  of 
children  h?  will.  a)](pear  a  robber.  It  is  iastidi- 
oius  however  to  pbject  to  JaspQ  in  the  exerpiii^- 

*  t  •       -  •  « 

book^  when^  we  consider  what  children  are  tp 
hear,    and    to    hp^r   with    ado^iration^  as  ^hey 
advance  in  {heir  stu4y  ^of  poetry   and  mytho- 
logy-        -  •  .  ;  . 
.  Les^oBs  of  werldly  wisfjom  are  not  forgott^id 

in  ouf  manua]«  which  profesgoe  us. to  teach  "  the 
**  manly  condwt  (f»d  prderfr^gof  life''  to,  th^e 
rising  generafioij.  [\  Xhose  men/'  \^^  are.^old, 
^^  who  have  thje  most  niondy  obtain  the^re^test 
*^  honpv^  amongst .  roeti."  But  then  aj^ii^^ 
A  poor  man  is  as  happy  without  riches^  if  he 
eau.^ujqy  pontefitedness  pf'miad^i.as  the  richest 
^^  earl,  that  cpveteth  greater  hopour."  It  may 
be  useful  to  put  young  men  upon  their  guard 
ajgai^st  hypocrites  and  knaves;  but  it  is  neces- 
jsary  to  tell  ^ichool-boys^  that  ^^  it  concerneth 
^^  me,  aqd  all  men»  to  look  to  ourselves ;  for  the 
*^  world  is  £0  full  of  knaves  and  hypocrites,  that 
"  hjC  i3  hard  to  be  found  that  may  be  trusted  ?  '* 
That  '^  they  who  behave  themselves  the  most 
warily  of  all.  men,  and  t^at  live  more  watch- 
fully th,an  others^  may  happen  to  dp  something 
which,  (if  it  be  diVulged)  oiay  very  much 
damnify  their  reputation  ? "  A  knowledge  of  , 
the  world  may  be  earJy  requisite ;  but  ijs  it  not 
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going  too  far  to  assure  young  people,  that  *^  the 
*'  nations  of  the  world  are  at  this  time  come  to 
^*  that  pass  of  wickedness,  that  the  earth  is  like 
^*  Hell,  aqd  many  men  have  degenerated  into 
«  devils?" 

A  greater  variety  of  ridiculous  passages  from 
his  tenth  edition  of  Garretson's  Exercise-book 
might  be  selected  for  the  reader's  entertainment ; 
but  the  followipg  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  him,  tliat  by  this  original  writer  natural 
history  is  as  well  taught  as  morality. 

Man.  ^'  Man  is  a  creature  of  an  upright 
^*  body ;  he  walketh  upright  when  he  is  in  a 
^  journey ;  and  when  night  approacheth  he  lieth 
**  flat,  and  sleepeth.** 

Horses.  "  A  journey  an  hundred  and  fifty 
^^  miles  long  tireth  an  horse  that  hath  not  had  a 
**  moderate  feed  of  corn.'* 

Air,  Earth,  Fire,  and  Water.  *'  The  air  is 
'*  nearer  the  earth  than  the  fire ;  but  the  water 
^^  is  placed  i^earest  to  the  earth,  because  these 
^  two  elements  compose  but  one  body." 

It  is  an  easy  task,  it  will  be  observed,  to  ridi- 
cule absurdity.  It  is  easy  to  pull  down  what 
has  been  ill-built;  but  if  we  leave  the  ruins 
for  others  to  stumble  over, '  we  do  little  good  to 
isociety.  Parents  may  reasonably  say,  if  yoU  take 
away  from  our  children  the  books  they  have, 
give'  them    better.    They  are    not  yet  to  be 
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had  ;-  but  if  a  demand  for  them  be  once  excited, 
they  will  soon  appear.*  Parents  are  now  con- 
vinced, that  the  first  books  which  children  read 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  them  ;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  consider  spelling-boolcs,  and 
grammars,  and  exercise-books,  as  books,  but 
only  as  tools  for  different  purposes :  these  tools 
are  often  very  mischievous;  if  we  could  improve 
them' we  should  get  otir  work  much  better  done. 
The  barbarous  translations,  which  are  put  as 
models  for  imitation  into  the  hands  of  school- 
boys, teach  them  bad  habits  of  speaking  and 
writing,  which  are  sometimes  incurable.  For 
instance,  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Clarke's 
Cornelius  Nepos,  which  the  preface  informs  us 
was  written  by  a  man  full  of  indignation  for  the 
common  practices  of  grammar-schools,  by  a  maii 
who  laments  that  youth  should  spend  their  time 
"  in  tossing  over  the  leaves  of  a  dictionary,  and 
*^  hammering  out  such  a  language  as  the  Latin,"* 
we  mrght  expect  some  better  translation  than  the 
following  to  form  the  young  student's  style. 

"  Nobody  ever  heard  any  other  entertainment 
'^  for  the  ears  at  his  (Atticiis's)  meals  than  a 
*^  reader ;  which  we  truly  think  very  pleasant. 
''  Nor  was   there  ever  a   supper  at  his   house 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  thi^  work,  we^  have  seen  with, 
pleasure  an  English  Grammar — English  Exercises — and  a  Key 
!•  the  English  Exercises,  by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray. 
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<^  witboQt  some  readidg,  that  kis  guesta  might 
^'  be  entertained  in  theU*  minds  as  weU  as  their 
^*  stomaebs ;  ^<?r  he  invited  those  whose  manners 
"  were  not  different  from  his  own." 

**  He  (Atticus)  likewise  had  ^  touch  at  poetry, 
*^  that  he  might  aot  be  unacquainted  with  ibis 
<<  pleasure  we  suppose.  For  he  has  related  in 
'^  verses    the  lives  of  those  who  excelled  the 

Roman  people  in  honour,  and  the  greatness 

of  their  exploits.  So  that  he  has  described, 
'^  ujuyder  each  of  their  images,  their  actions 
**  and  offices  in  no  more  than  four  or  five  ver- 
^^  «es^  which  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that 
^^  such  great  tbings  could  be  so  briefly  delir 
«  vered." 

Those  who  in  reading  these  quotations  hav€ 
perhaps  exdahned,  ^^  Why  must  we  go  through 
^^  this  farrago  of  nonsense  r*'  should  refiect,  tha( 
they  have  now  wasted  but  a  few  minutes  of 
their  time  upon  what  children  are  doomed  to 
3tudy  for  hours  and  years«  If  a  few  pages  dis« 
gust,  what  must  be  the  effect  pf  volumes  in  tfair 
same  style  1  and  what  sort  of  writing  can  we  ex- 
pect from  pupils  who  are  coudemned  to  such 
reading?  Tbe  analogy  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages  differs  so  materially^  that  a  literal 
translation  of  any  ancient  author  can  scarcely  be ' 
tolerated.  Yet,  in  general,  young  scholars  are 
under  a  necessity  of  rendering  their  Latin  les- 
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epfis  into  JEtnglisb  word  for  wor4j  fatth&l  tQ  ^e 
Uste  of  their  dictiotiaries,  or  tbe  notefi  in  fbeiir 
tr^nsl^ioQs.  Thi6  i^  not  likely  to  improve  tbe 
freedon;!  of  tb^  Englislii  style ;  nor,  what  k  of 
j^m^  more  consequence,  is  it  likely  to  pijsk 
sern^  k^  the  pupil's  mind  »  t$»te  for  liiteraitui>ef 
J[t  is  not  the  time  that  is  spent  in  poring  over 
lexicons,  it  is  Bot  the  ispuUiplicity  of  rules  learnt 
by  rote,  nor  yet  is  ijt  the  qufintity  of  Xratin 
WOf ds  Gcammed  into  the  memory,  whieh  C9Xi 
giye  th^  habit  of  attentiQQ^  or  the  power  <^ 
«:pjlui)tery  exertion  :  ^rithoiH  these  yo^  yrtil 
vmi^  bav^  time  enop^  to  taacfa;  with  them 
tb^are  mlk  always  be  time  o^OMigb  to  :learo» 
Oj$e  h^lf  hour's  vigorops  appUoate^Hi  is  worth 
a  wbote  day's  constrained  imd  yawning  ^udjf. 
If  ive  compare  what  fron^  experience  we  knoir 
futn  bo  done  by  a  child  of  ordinary  capM^ity  im 
»  given  time,  with  wb^^t  be  actui^Uy  does  in 
s<d>ool-hours,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the 
enormous  waste  of  time  incid^t  to  tbe  com«. 
mon  methods  of  instruction.  Tutors  are  sen- 
sible ^  ibis ;  but  they  throw  the  blame  upon 
jtheir  pupilSf  ^'  You  cpuld  have  learned  your 
^^  lesson  in  half  tbe  time  if  you  had  chosen  it*"^ 
The  children  also  are  sensible  of  this,  but  tfaey 
are  noi  able  or  willing  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  tbe  reproach*  But  exertion  does  not  alwayi 
^epeiul  upon  tbe  will  of  the  boy;  it  (depends 
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upon  his  previous  habits^  and  upon  the  strength 
6f  the  immediate  motive  which  acts  upon  him. 
Some  children  of  quick'  abilities,  who  have  too 
.  much  time  allotted  for  their  classical  studies,  are 
so  fully  sensible  themselves  of  the  pernicious 
effect  this  has  t^pon  their  activity  of  mind,  that 
they  .frequently  defer  getting  their  lessons  to  the 
last  moment,  that  they  may  be  forced  by  a  suf- 
ficient motive  to  exert  themselves.  In  classes 
at  public  schools,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  the 
active  and  indolent,  the  stumbling  and  the 
«ure-footed,  are  all  yoked  together,  and  are 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  one  another ;  stupi- 
dity may  sometimes  be  dragged  along  by  the 
vigour  of  genius ;  but  genius  is  more  frequently 
chained  down  by  the  weight  of  stupidity.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  Which 
the  public  preceptor  has  to  contend ;  he  is 
often  compelled  by  his  situation  to  follow  ancient 
Qsage^  and  to  continue  many  customs  which 
he  wishes  to  see  reformed.  Any  reformation 
in  the  manner  of  instruction  in  these  public 
seminaries  must  be  gradual,  and  will  necessarily 
follow  the  conviction  that  parents  may  feel 
of  its  utility.  Perhaps  nothing  cain  be  imme- 
diately done,  more  practicably  useful,  than  to 
$implify  grammar,  and  to  lighten  as  much  as 
possible  the  load  that  is  laid  upon  the  memory. 
Without  a  multiplicity  of  masters  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  suit  instruction  to  the  different 
capacities  and  previous  acquirements  of  a  va- 
riety of  pupils ;  but  in  a  private  education,  un* 
doubtqdly  the  task  umy  be  rendered  much,  easier 
to  the  scholar  and  to  the  teacher ;  much  jargon 
may  be  omitted^  and  what  appears  from,  want 
of  expUnatibn  to  be  jargon,  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  by  proper  skill  and  attention :  during 
the  first  lessons  in  grammar,  and  in  Latin,  the 
pupil  need .  not  be  disgusted  with  literature, 
and  we  may  apply  all  the  principles  which 
we  find  on  other  occasions  successful  in  the 
management  of  the  attention*  Instead  of  keep* 
ing  the  attention  feebly  obedient  for  an  idle 
length  of  time,  we  should  fix  it  decidedly  by 
some  sufficient  .motive  for  as  short  a  period 
as  may  be  requisite  to  complete  the  work  that 
we  would  have  done.  As  we  apprehend,  that 
even  where  children  are  to  be  oent  to  school^ 
it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  have 
some  general  notions  of  grammar,  to  lead  them 
through  the  labyrinth  of  common  school-books, 
we  think  that  we  shall  do  the  public  pre?- 
ceptor  an  acceptable  service,  if  we  point  out 
the  means  by  which  parents  may,  without 
much  labour  to  themselves,  render  the  first 
principles  of  grammar  intelligible  and  familiar 
to  their  children. 
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We-  tn^  thdir^y  tHat  children  pdy  tixo  strict^ 
est  dfttention  to  die  analogies  of  the  language 
thdt  «h«y  speak.  Where  verbs  are  defective  or 
ifregtilar^  they  ^ppty  the  parts  that  are  ivaliting 
Wi^t^'  Wonderful  fiicili^y  according  to  the  cooh 
mon  fbrm  of  other  vef bsr.  Tliey  tnake  all!  verba 
regular*  I  go^d>  I  readdd^  I  Vftited,  &c*  By  a 
j^oper  apfilication  of  this  faculty  mvch  tiikie 
Ali^  be  saved  in  tesidhing  children  granamar; 
much  perplfexity,  and'  much  of  that  ineffectual 
hbbur  which  stupifies  and  dispirits  the*  under*^ 
standing.  By  gentle  degi^es^  a  child  may  be 
taiight  tha  relations  of  wot»d6  to  each  other  iti 
common  conversation^  before  he  is  presented 
with  the  flrst  sample  of  grammatic^al  eloquence 
m  Lily*s  Accidence.  *^  There  be  eight  patts 
*  of  speech.'*  A  phrase  whioh  in  some  parta 
of  thi^  kingdbm  would  perhtt|^  be  uiidclfStoodi 
but  whicfr  to  the  gettertlHty'  ot  boys  who  go  to 
st5hool  conveys  no  meaning,  and  i^  got  by  heai^ 
without  reflection;,  and  without  advantage.  A 
ehilft'  dan,  however,  be  made  to  tfnderstartd 
thete  ibrtnidable  part^  of  speech,  if  ttiey  are 
properly  introdtlced  to  bis  acquaintance:  b« 
can .  comprehend,  that  sonae  of  the  words  which 
he  hears  eiqircss  that  something'  is  done ;  he 
will  readriy  perceive,  that  if  something  is'  done^ 
somebody,   or  something  must  do  it;^   he  Will 
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Astiiigbtsh  Witb  much  fkeilify  the  trori  m  any 
eomnkm  sentence  wfaicfa^  expresses  m,  dctiom,  and 
that  which  denotes  the  agent.  Let  the  Headier 
tiy  the  experiment  rmtnediately  npon  any  cfarild^ 
ef  six  or  seven  years  oM  who*  has  not  learned 
grammar,  and  he  may  easily  ascertain  the  fact. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  ■  gave  his  little 
daughter  H— — ,  a  child  df  five  years  old,  ho* 
Arst  lesson  in  English  grammar ;  but  no  ahtrm- 
ing  book  of  grammar  wds  produced  upon  the 
occasion,  nor  did  the  father  put  on  ati  utirpro- 
pitidus  gravity  of  countenance.  He  explained 
to  the  smiling  child  the  nature  of  a  verb,  a  pro- 
noun, and  a  ^bstantive. 

Then  he  spoke  a  short,  familiar  sentence,  ami 

asked  H to  try  if  she  conld  find  out  which 

word  in  it  was  a  verb,  which  a  prononn,  and 
tvhich  a  substantive.  The  little  girt  found  them 
all  out  most  successfully,  and  formed  no  pain- 
ful associations  with  her  first  grammatical  lesson. 
Though  our  pupil  may  easily  understand^  he  will 
easily  forget  our  first  explanations ;  but  provided 
he  understand  them  at  the  moment,  we  should 
pardon  his  forgetfulness,  and  we  should  pa« 
tiently  repeat  the  same  exercise  several  days 
successively ;  a  few  minutes  at  each  lesson  wilt 
be  sufficient;  and  the  simplest  sentences,  such 
as  children  speak  themselves,  will  be  the  best 
examples.    Mr.  — — ,  after  having  talked  fbuir 
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or  five  times,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  with 
his  son  S — i— ,  when  S— —  was  between .  five 
and  six  years  old,  about  grammar,  asked  him 
if  he  knew  what  a  pronoun  meant  ?  The  boy 
answered,  '^  A  word  that  is  said  instead  of  a 
**' substantive. "  As  these  words  niight  have 
been  merely  remembered  by  rote,  the  father 
questioned  his  pupil  further,  and  asked  him  to 
name  any  pronoun  that  he  recollected.  S 
immediately   said,    "  /  a  pronoun."      *'  Name 

"  another,''  sajd  his  father.   .  The  bov  answered 

ft 

after  some  pause,  as  if  he  doubted  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  a  pronoun,  A.  Now  it  would 
have  been  very  imprudent  to  have  made  a  sudden 
exclamation  at  the  child's  mistake.  The  father, 
without  showing  any  surprise,  gently  answered, 
"  No,  my  dear,  a  does  not  stand  in  the  place  of 
*^  any  substantive.  We  say  a  man,  but  the  word 
^^  a  does  not  mean  a  manj  when  it  is  said  by 
"  itself?  Does  it?" 

S -.  No. 

Father.  Then  try  if  you  can  find  out  a  word 
that  does. 

S .  He, .  and  Sir^ 

Sir  does  stand,  in  conversation^  in  the  place  of 

^    a  man  or  gentleman ;  therefore  the  boy,  even  by 

this  mistake,  showed  that  he  had  formed,  from 

the  definition  that  had  been  given  to  him,  a  ge-^ 

,    neral  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  pronoun,  and  at  all 
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events  he  exercised  his  understanding  upon  the 
affair,  which  is  the  principal  point  we  ought  to 
have  in  view. 

An  interjection  is  a  part  of  spieech  iamiliaf  to 
children,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  is  bitter  in  his 
contempt  for  it,  and  will  scarcely  admit  it  into 
civilized  company.  ''The  brutish,  inarticulate 
<*  interjection,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
speech,  and  is  only  the.  miserable  refuge  of  the 
speechless,  has  been  permitted' to  usurp  a  place 
amongst!  words, :  &c.**-—"  The  neighing  of  a 
horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing, 
"  groaning,  shrieking,  and  every  other  involun^ 
*'  tary  convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have  almost 
'^  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parts  of  speech  as 
"  interjections  have." 

Mr.  Home  Tboke  would  have  been  pleased 
with  the  sagacity  of  a  child  of  five  years  old 
(S        ) '  who  called    laughing   an  interjection. 

Mr. gave  S     ■     a  slight  pinch,'  in  order  to 

produce  ''an  involuntary  convulsion  with  oral 
"  sound."  And  when  the  interjection  Oh !  was 
uttered  by  the  boy,  he  was  told  by  his  father, 
that  the  word  was  an  interjection ;  and,  that 
any  word  or  noise,  that  expresses  a  sudden 
feeling  of  the  mind,  may  be  called  an  interjec* 
"  tion."     S  immediately  said,   "  Is  laugh- 

'*  ing  an  interjection,  then?"     We  hope  that 

VOL.   11.  c 
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the  cftndid  reader  will  not  imtgiae,  th^t  we  pro- 
duce tbes^  sayings  of  efatldren  of  four  or  five 
yea|*s  old,  without  some  sense  of  the  danger  *  of 
ridicule  s  l^ut  we  wish  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  siai^^  answers  which  ebildren  are  likely 
to  jTiake  in  tb^^ir  ^rat  grammatical  lessons.  If  too 
muc}»  is  exp^ted  from  them,  the  disappoint, 
m^nti  which  lu^itst  be  quickly  felt,  and  will  be 
quickly  shown  hy  the  preceptor,  will  discourage 
the  pupil.  We  must  repeat,  that  the  first  steps 
should  be  frequently  retraced ;  ft  child  should  be 
for  some  weeks  accustomed  to  distinguish  an  ac- 
tive verb,  and  its  agent,  or  nominative  case,  from 
ev^ry  other  ward  in  a  sentence  before  we  attempt 
to  s(dvance.  The  objects  of  actions  are  the  next 
class  of  words  that  should  be  selected. 

The  fanciful,  or  at  least  what  appears  to  the 
q^oderns  funcifuJ,  arrangement  of  the  cases 
amongst  grammManH  may  be  dispensed  with 
for  the  presents  The  idea  that  the  nominative 
is  1^  direct,  npright  ease^  and  that  the  genitive 
dei^Hnes  with  the  smallest  obliquity  from  it :  the 
dftlive,  c^cusative^  and  ablative,  billing  farther 
^nd  IHrtbet  from  the  perpendicularity  of  ^>eecfa, 
is  a  spieoies  of  metaphysics  not  very  edifying  to 
9  child*  Into  what  absurdity  men  of  abilities 
may  be  led>  by  the  desire  of  explaining  what  they 
dp  not  sufiiciently  understand,  is  fully  exempli- 
fied in  other  sciences  as  well  as  grammar. 
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Th«  discoreries  made  by  the  author  of  'Bp^ 
Pteroenta  show  the  difference   between  »  vaiff 
attempt, to  substkute  analogy  and  rhetone  in 
the  pktce  of  demonstiralioa  and  ^kmimiioi^  s€ftii^ 
When  a  child  has  been  patiently  twght  in  CUM^ 
versation  to  aiudyse  what  he  stays^  be  wiH  tabs 
great  pleasure  in  thd  exercise^  of  bis  n#w  fdtenf } 
be  will  soon  discover^  that  the  6M66  of  t^e-  aefbn 
does  not  always  come  belbr e  the  verb  in  si  sen- 
tence ;  that  sometimes  it  fellows  the  verb.>  ^^  jdhfl 
^*  beats  Thomas,"   and  **  Thomas  is*  hmteti  by 
^^  John/'  he  will  perceive  mean  tlie  sdme  fhing } 
he  may,  with  very  tittle  difficulty^  be  taught  tb^ 
d403Fen€&  betwe^^  a  verb  active  and'  a  verfy  pas^* 
sive ;  that  one  brings  iSfst  before  the  mind  the 
person  or  thing  which  performs  the  ^^,  «i>d 
the  other  represents  in  the  first  placer  the^  permit 
or  thing  upon  whom  the  action  is  performed. 
A  child  of  moderate  capacity,  afi:er  he  has  been 
familiarised  to  tbis  general  idea  of  a  verb  active 
and  passive^  and  after  be  has  been  taught  the 
names  of  the  cases^  will  probably,  without  much 
difiiculty,  discover  that  the  nominatire  cate  U>  a 
passive  verb  becomes  tlie  accusative  case  to  « 
v^rb  active.     '^  School-masters  are  plagued  by 
^^  boys."      A   child    sees    plainly  that   srehool'-^ 
masters  are  the  persons  upon  whom  ike  aetioA  of 
plaguing  is  pei^rmed^  svud  he  will  convert;  tba 

C  2 
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sentence    readily    into    '^  boys    plague   school* 
*^  masters;" 

We  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  teach  our 
pupil  the  names  of  the  cases ;  technical  grammar 
may  be  easily  learned,  after  a  general  idea  of 
rational  grammar  has  been  obtained.  For  instance, 
the  verb  means  only  the  word,  or  the  principal 
word  in  a  sentence :  a  child  can  easily  learn  this, 
after  he  has  learnt  what  is  meant  by  a  sentence ; 
but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  him 
comprehend  it  before  he  could  distinguish  a  verb 
from  a  noun,  and  before  he  had  any  idea  of  the 
structure  of  a  common  sentence.  From  easy  we 
should  proceed  to  more  complicated  sentences. 
The  grammatical  construction  of  the  following 
lines^  for  example,  may  not  be  immediately  ap- 
parent to  a  child. 

**  What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  vast  extreme, 
**  The  mole's  dim  cartain,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
^  Of  smell  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
'*>  And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green/' 

"  Of  smell."'  A  girl  of  ten  years  old  (C— ) 
was  asked  if  she  could  tell  what  substantive  the 
word  •'  of^  relates  to ;  she  readily  answered, 
f^  modes.''    C  had  learned  a  general  idea  of 

grammar  in  conversation,  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described.     It  is  asserted  firom  experi- 
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cnee,  that  this  method  of  instrocting  children  in 
grammar  by  conversation  is  not  only  practicable, 
but  perfectly  easy^  and  that  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren are  adapted  to  this  species  of  knowledge. 
During  life  we  learn  with  eagerness  whatever  is 
congenial  with  our  present  pursuits,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  language  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
occupations  of  childhood.  After  distinct  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  verb  and  nominative  case 
have  been  acquired,  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  distinguish  the  object  of  an  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  objective,  or  accusative  case. 
He  shpuld  be  exercised  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
lessons,  repeatedly,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  &« 
miliar;  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  converse 
about  these  lessons,  and  to  make  his  own  obser- 
vations concerning  grammar,  without  fear  of  the 
preceptor's  peremptory  frown,  or  positive  refe- 
rence  to  "  his  rules''  A  child  of  five  years  old 
was  asked  what  the  word  "  HereT  meant;  he 
answered,  ^^  It  means  to  give  a  thing," 

"  When  I  call  a  person,  as  John !  John  !**  said 
a  boy  of  nine  years  old  (S  )  '^  it  seems  to  me 
^^  that  the  vocative  case  is  both  the  verb  a^d  its 
^^  accusative  case.*'  A  boy  who  had  been  ^ver 
checked  by  his  tutor  for  making  his  own  obser« 
vations  upon  the  mysterious  subject  pf  grammar, 
would  never  have  dared  to  hav^  thought,  or  to 
have  uttered  a  new  thought  90,  freely.    Forcing 
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children  to  J^gra  any  $irt  or  science  by  rote^ 
witiibout  penonitti^g  the  exercise  of  the  ucwfer-* 
sit^li^di^g,    xnp9t  materially  injures   their  powers 
bQtb  pf  reilsof)iQg  and  of  inveiiti(Ma  •     We  acknow* 
l^d§s  th#  Wilkins  wd  Tooke  have  shown  mas- 
jt^s  jl|ow  to  t^aeh  grammar  a  little  better  than  it 
49r^  formerly  Iwght.     Fortunately  for  the  rising 
|gej3iecatioi9i;  all  the  words  under  the  denomioa^- 
4^09  pf  adverbs,  |H*epositions^  and  coiy'iiffictionfl, 
iwlwh  ^eve  ^^bfiolute  npaseiise  to  us,  may  be 
easily  expUii^ed  to   them,   and  the  commence- 
meQt  q£  inj^truction  need  no  longer  lay  the  Ibtta*- 
jd^io^  of  implicit    acquiescerise   in    nonsense. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  '^  £pes^  Ptero- 
^^  ent^"  forbearing  to  dilate  upon  the  principles 
of  his  work^  lest  we  should  appear  in  tlie  invi- 
dious light  of  authors  who  rob  the  works  of  others 
to  $dorn  their  own.    We  cannot  help  expressing 
a  wish,  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  would  have  the 
philanthropic    patience  to  write  an  elementary 
work  in  a  simple  stykf  unfolding  his  grammatical 
^jl^coverie,  to  the  rising  generation. 

When  children  have  thus  by  gentle  d^ees, 
gnd  by  short  and  clear  eonversationsi  been  ini- 
tiated in  general  grammar,  and  familiariaed  to  its 
technical  terms,  the  first  page  of  tremendous 
X4ily  will  lose  imuch  of  its  horror.  It  has  been 
tal(^n  fQr  granted^  that  ^t  the  age  of  which  we 
bave.  I^en  spring  a  ohild  can  read  English  to- 
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ierably  well,  and  that  be  has  been  used  to  emplojr 
a  dictionary.  He  may  now  proceed  to  translate 
from  some  easy  books  a  few  short  sentences  :  the 
first  word  will  probably  be  an  adverb  or  preposi« 
tion ;  either  of  tbem  may  readily  be  found  in  the 
Latin  dictionary,  and  the  yoiii>g  scholar  wHl  exult 
in  baling  translated  one  word  of  Liitin ;  but  d^ 
next  word,  a  substantive  or  verb,  perhaps  will 
elude  his  search.  Now  the  grammar  may  be 
produced,  and  something  of  the  various  termina* 
tions  of  a  noun  msvy  be  explained.  If  musam 
be  searched  for  in  the  dictionary,  it  eamiot  be 
found,  but  muM  ^catches  the  eye»  and  with  the 
assintance  of  the  grammar  it  may  be  shown  Ifhaf 
the  meaning  of  words  may  be  discovered  by  the 
united  belp»  of  the  dictionary  and  grammar. 
After  some  days  patient  continuation  of  thi^ 
^lercise,  the  use  of  the  grammar  and  of  its  un- 
couth collection  of  words'  and  syllables  will  be 
apparent  to  the  pupil ;  be  will  perceive  that  the 
grammar  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  dictionary. 
The  grammatical  formulae  may  then  by  gentle 
degrees  be  committed  t&  memory,  and  when 
ofice  got  by  heart  they  should  be  assiduously 
preserved  in  the  recollection.  After  the  prepa*- 
ration  which  we  have  recommended^  the  singu- 
lar numbered  a  declension  will  be  learnt  in  a 
few  minutes  by  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity ;  and 
after  two  or  three  days    repetition  the  plural 
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number  may  be  ddded.  The  whole  of  the  first 
declension  should  be  well  fixed  in  the  memory 
before  th^  second  is  attempted.  During  this  pro«. 
cess  ^  few  words  at  every  lesson  may  be  trans- 
lated from  Latin  to  English  ;  and  such  nouns  as 
are  of  the  first  declension  may  be  compared  with 
musa,  and  may  be  declined  according  to  the  same 
form/  Tedious  as  this  method  may  appear^  it 
will  in  the  end  be  found  expeditious.  Omitting 
some  of  the  theoretic  or  didactic  part  of  the 
grammar,  which  should  only  be  read,  and  which 
may  be  explained  with  care  and  patience,  the 
whole  of  the  declensions,  pronouns,  conjuga- 
tions, the  list  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
interjections,  some  adverbs,  the  concords,  and 
common  rules  of  syntax,  may  be  comprised  with 
sufiicient  repctions  in  about  two  or  three  hun- 
dred lessons  of  ten  minutes  each ;  that  is  to  say 
ten  minutes  application  of  the  scholar  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  teacher.     A  young  boy  should  never 

be  set  to  learn  a  lesson  by  heart  when   alone, 

lit  -        •' 

Forty  hpvirs !  Is  this  tedious  ?  If  you  are  afraid 
9f  losing  time,  begin  a  few  months  earlier ;  but 
begin  when  yoi|  will,  forty  hours  is  surely  no 
great  waste  of  tipie ;  the  whole,  or  even  half  of 
this  short  time,  is  not  speiit  in  the  labour  of  get- 
ting jargon  by  rote ;  each  day  some  slight  ad- 
vance is  made  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  and 
jn  the  knqwledge  of  ^heir  pombii^ations.     What 
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we  insist  upon  is,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  disgust  the  pupils:  steady  perseverance,  with 
uniform  gentleness,  will  induce  habit,  and  no- 
thing should  ever  interrupt  the  regular  return  of 
the  daily  lesson.  If  absence,  business^  illness,  or 
any  other  cause,  prevent  the  attendance  of  the 
teacher,  a  substitute  must  be  appointed ;  the 
idea  of  relaxation  on  Sunday,  or  a  holiday, 
should  never  be  permitted.  In  most  public 
seminaries  above  one-third,  in  some  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  year '  is  permitted  to  idleness  ;  it  is 
the  comparison  between  severe  labour  and  dissi- 
pation that  renders  learning  hateful. 

Johnson  is  made  to  say  by  one  of  his  female 
biographers,  *  that  no  child  loves  the  person 
who  teaches  him  Latin ;  yet  the  author  of  this 
chapter  would  not  take  all  the  Doctor^s  fame, 
and  all  the  lady*s  wit  and  riches,  in  exchange 
for  the  hourly,  unfeigned,  unremitting  friend- 
ship, which  he  enjoys  with  a  son  who  had  no 
other  master  than  hisi  father.  So  far  from  being 
laborious  or  troublesome,  he  has  found  it  an 
agreeable  employment  to  instruct  his  children 
in  grammar  and  the  learned  languages.  In  the 
midst  of  a  variety  of  other  occupations,  half  an 
hour  every  morning  for  many  years,  during  the 
time  of  dressing,    has  been  allotted   to  the  in- 

*  Mrs.  PlozzL 
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struction  of  boys  of  differrnt  ages  in  languaget, 
and  no  other  time  has  been  spent  in  this  employ- 
ment. Were  it  asserted  that  these  boys  made  a 
reasonable  progress,  the  expression  would  convey 
no  distinct  meaning  to  the  reader ;.  we  shall 
therefore  mention  an  experiment  tried  this 
mornings  November  8 th^  1796,  to  ascertain  the 
progress  qf  one  of  these  pupils.  Without  pre- 
vious study  he  translated  twenty  lines  of  the 
story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone^  from  Ovid,  consult- 
ing the  dictionary  only  twice :  he  was  then 
desired  to  translate  the  passage  which  he  had  read 
into  English  verse ;  and  in  two  or  three  hours  he 
produced  the  following  version.  Much  of  the 
tinae  was  spent  in  copying  the  lines  fairly,  as  this 
cq[^rtunity  was  taken  of  exciting  his  attention 
to  writing  and  spelling,  to  associate  the  habit 
of  application  with  the  pleasure  of  voluntary 
exertion.  The  curious  may,  if  they  think  it 
worth  their  while,  see  the  various  readings 
and  corrections  of  the  translation,  which  were 
carefully  preserved,,  not  as  ^^  Curiosities  of  Lite* 
rature^  but  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  with  a 
desire  to  show  that  the  pupil  had  the  patience  to 
correct.*  A  genius  may  hit  off  a  few  tolerable 
lines ;  but  if  a  child  is  willing  and  able  to  criti- 
cise and  correct  what  he  writes,  he  shows  that 

♦  Appendix. 
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he  selects  his  expressions  from  choice,  and  not 
from  chance  or  imitation ;  and  he  gives  to  a 
jttdiciotss  tutor  the  certain  promise  of  future 
improv^ement 

**  VuT  in  a  vale  there  lies  a  cave  foriorn, 

**  Whtdi  Phoebus  never  enters  eve  or  mora : 

<<  The  misty  clouds  inhale  the  pitchy  ground, 

**  And  twilight  lingers  all  the  vale  around. 

^*  No  watchful  cocks  Aurora's  beams  invite ;     . 

<<  No  d<^,  nor  geese,  the  guardians  of  the  night;' 

No  flocks  nor  herds  disturb  the  silent  plains; 

Within  the  sacred  walls  mute  quiet  reigns : 
*^  And  murmuring  Lethe  soothing  sleep  invites, 
<^  In  dreons  again,  the  flying,  past  delights. 
«<  From  mill^  flcMvers  that  near  the  cavern  grow, 
**  Night  scatters  the  collected  sleep  below/' 


S— -^5  the  boy  who  made  this  translation,  ^as 
just  ten  yei^rs  old ;  he  had  made  but  three  previa 
0U8  attempts  in  versification ;  his  reading  in 
poetry  had  been  some  of  Gay's  Fables,  parts  of 
the  Minstrel,  three  odes  of  Gray,  the  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Church-yard,  the  Tears  of  Old  May- 
day, and  parts  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
]>arwin*$  Botanic  Garden :  Dryden's  translation 
of  the  fable  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  he  had  never 
seen  a  the  book  had  always  been  locked  up. 
Phae^ms  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were  the 
whole  of  bis  liatan  erudition.  These  circumi- 
ftanoes  are  mentioned  tiius  minutely,  to  affvd 
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the  inquisitive  teacher  materials  for.  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  progress  made  by  our  method  of 
instruction.  Perhaps  most  boys  of  S  *s  age^ 
in  our  great  public  seminaries,  would  upon  a 
similar  trial  be  found  superior.  Competition  in 
the  art  of  translation  is  not  our  object ;  our  ob- 
ject is  to  show,  that  half  an  hour  a  day^  steadily 
appropriated  to  grammar  and  Latin,  will  be 
sufficient ,  to  secure  a  boy  of  this  age  from  any 
danger  of  ignorance  in  classical  learning;  and 
that  the  ease  and  shortness  of  his  labour  will 
prevent  that  disgust  which  is  too  often  induced 
by  forced  and  incessant  application.  We  may 
add,  that  some  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pupils  repeat  their  Latin  lessons  has  been 
found  advantageous;  as  they  were  never  put 
in  bodily  fear  by  the  impatience  of  a  peda- 
gogue, they  had  leisure  and  inclination  to  read' 
and  recite  without  awkward  gestures,  and  dis- 
cordant tones.  The  whining  tones  and  convul- 
sive gestures  often  contracted  by  boys  during 
the  agony  of  repeating  their  long  lessons,  are  not 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  orators.  Practice,  and  the  strong  motive 
of  emulation,  may  in  a  public  seminary  conquer 
these  bad  habits.  After  the  pupil  has  learned 
to  speak  ill,  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  well; 
but  the  chances  are  against  him ;  and  why 
should  we    have   the  trouble  of  breaking  bad 
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*  habits?  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  them.  In 
private  education,  as  the  preceptor  has  less 
chance  of  curing  his  pupil  of  the  habit  of 
speaking  ill,  he  should  be  peculiarly  attentive  to 
give  the  child  constant  habits  of  speaking  and 
reading  wclL  It  is  astonishing,  that  parents^ 
who  are  extremely  intent  upon  the  education  of 
their  children,  should  overlook  some  of  the  es- 
sential means  of  success.  A  young  man  with 
his  head  fiill  of  Latin  and  law,  will  make  but  a 
poor  figure  at  the  bar,  or  in  parliament,  if  he  can- 
not enunciate  distinctly,  and  if  he  cannot  speak 
good  English  extempore,  or  produce  his  learn- 
ing and  arguments  with  grace  and  propriety. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a  boy  should  speak 
well  in  public,  who  cannot  in  common  conver- 
sation utter  three  connected  sentences  without 
a  false  eoticord  or  a  provincial  idiom :  he  may 
be  taught  with  much  care  and  cost  to  speak 
tripod  sentences  ;*  but  bring  the  young  orator 
to  the  test,  bring  him  to  actual  business,  rouse 
any  Qf  his  passions,  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
and  then  listen  to  his  language;  he  will  forget 
instantly  his  reading-master  and  all  his  rules  of 
pronunciation  and  rhetoric,  and  he  will  speak 
the  language  to  which  he  has  been  most  ac- 
customed.   No  master  will  then  be  near  him  to 

•  V.  Blair. 
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regulate  the  pitch  and  toaet  of  hit  voice;  we 
cannot  believe  that  even  Caiua  Gracchus  could^ 
when  he  was  warmed  by  passion,  have  listened 
to  Ltcinias*s  pitch-pipe*"***  Sxaoaple^ .  and  con- 
stant attention  to  their  manner  of  speaking  in 
common  conversation^  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
most  certain  methods  of  preparia^  young  men 
£>r  public  speakers.  Much  of  the  time  that  is 
spent  in  teaching  boys  to  walk  upon  stilts  m%ht 
be  more  advantageously  employed  in  teaching 
them  to  walk  well  without  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  whilst  the  pupil  is  under  the  protection  cS 
his  preceptor.  The  actor  on  the  stage  ia  admired 
whilst  he  is  elevated  by  the  cothurnus ;  but 
young  men  are  not  to  exhibit  their  oratorical  ta« 
lents  always  with  th^  advantages  of  stage  eftet 
and  decorations.  We  should  imagine  that  much 
of  the  diffidence  felt  by  young  men  of  abili* 
ties,  when  they  first  arise  to  speak  i»  public, 
may  be  attributed  to  their  immediate  per* 
ception  of  the  difierence  between  scholastic  ex» 
bibitions  and  the  real  business  of  life ;  they  feel 
that  they  have  learned  to  qpeak  two  languaiges 
which  must  not,  upon  any  account  be  mi&ed 
together ;  the  oney  the  vnlgar  language  of  ccna- 
mon  conversation;  the  other,  the  refined  Ian-* 
guage  of  oratorical  coo^osition :  the  first  they 

♦  V.  Plutarch. 
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are  most  inclined  to  use  when  they  are  agi- 
tated ;  and  they  are  agitated  when  they  rise  to 
speak  before    numbers;    consequently  there  is 
an  immediate  struggle  between  custom  and  ior 
stitution^    NoW)  a  young  man^  who  in  common 
conversation  in  his  own  family  has  uever  been 
accustomed  to  hear  or  to  speak  vulgar  or  un* 
grammatical    language,    cannot  possibly  appre- 
hend   that    he   shall  suddenly  utter  ridiculous 
expressions ;  he  knows  that^  if  he  speaks  at  all^ 
he  shall  at  least  speak  good  English^  and  be  is 
not  afraid  that^    if  he  is  pursued^   he  shall  be 
obliged  to  throw  away  his  cumbrous  stilts.     The 
practice  of  speaking  in  public,  we  are  senaible^ 
is  a  great  advantage  ;  but  the  habit  of  speaking 
accurately  ia  private  is  of  still  greater  conse^* 
quence  :  this  habit  depends  upon  the  early  Sttd 
persevering  care  of  the  parent  and  the  preeq[»tor« 
There  is  no  j:easQii  why  chiklren  should  not  be 
made  at  the  same  time  good  scholars  and  good 
speakers;    nor  is  there  any  reason  why  boys, 
whilst  they  learn  to  write  Latiii^  should,  be  a«if«^ 
fered  to  forget  how  to  write  English. 

,  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  young 
classical  scholar  if  his  Latin  and  English  liters* 
ture  were  mixed ;  the  taste  for  ancient  authors 
and  fi)r  noodern  litecajture  ought  to  be  cultivated 

4 

at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  beauties  of  composi- 
tion^  characteristic  of  different  languages^  diould 
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be  familiarised  to  the  student.  Classical  know- 
ledge and  taste  afford  such  continual  and  innocent 
sources  of  amusement^  that  we  should  be  esc* 
treoiely  sorry  that  any  of  our  pupils  should  not 
enjoy  them  in  their  fullest  extent;  but  we  do 
not  include  a  talent  for  Latin  composition 
amongst  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman.  There  are  situations  in  life  where 
fiicility  and  elegance  in  writing  Latin  may  be 
useful,  but  such  situations  are  not  common: 
when  a  young  man  is  intended  for  them,  he 
may  be  trained  with  more  particular  assiduity  to 
this  art:  perhaps  for  this  purpose  the  true  Bus- 
byean  method  is  the  best.  The  great  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars  of  the  age  have  no  reason  to 
be  displeased  by  the  assertion^  that  classical 
proficiency  equal  to  their  own  is  not  a  necessary 
accomplishment  in  a  gentleman;  if  their  learn- 
ing b^pme  more  rare,  it  may  thence  become 
more  valuable.  We  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  Latinists  as  well  as  special 
pleaders. 

We  have  not  laid  down  any  course  of  clas- 
sical study;  those  who  cotisider  the  order  in 
which  certain  authors  are  read  as  of  material 
consequence  in  the  education  of  scholars,  may 
consult  Milton,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  "  Milne's  Well- 
"  bred  Scholar,"  &c.  where  they  will  find  precise 
directions. 
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We  have  iatebf  seen  a  collection  of  exercises 
for  boys,*  which  in  some  measure  supplies  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Garretsbn's  curious  performance; 
we  wi^h'  most  earnestly  that  dictionaries  were 
improved.  The  author  of  "  Stemmata  Latini- 
^^tatis"  has  conferred  an  essential  service  on 
the  public;  but  still  there  is  wanting  a  dic^ 
tionary  for  schools,  in  which  elegant  and  proper 
English  might  be  substituted  for  the  barbarous 
translations  now  in  use.  Such  a  dictionary 
could  not  be  compiled,  we  should  think,  without 
an  attention  to  the  course  of  books  that  are  most 
commonly  used  in  schools.  The  first  meanings 
given  in.  the  dictionary  should  suit  the  first 
authors  that  a  boy  reads  :  this  may  pt^obably  be 
a  remote  or  metaphoric  meaning :  then  the  radi-^ 
cal  word  should  be  mentioned,  and  it  would  not 
cost  a  master  any  great  trouble  to  trace  the  gea* 
nealogy  of  words  to  the  parent  stock « 

Cordery  is  a  collection  of  such  mean  sen« 
tences,  and  uninstructive  dialogue,  as  to  be  to« 
tally  unfit  for  boys.  Commenius's  "  Visible 
"  World  displayed"  is  far  superior,  and  mighty 
with  proper  alterations  and  better  prints,  be« 
come  a  valuable  English  school-book.  Both 
these  books  were  intended  for  countries  where 
the. Latin  language  was  commonly  spoken,  and 

•  Valpy'8  Exerciset. 
VOL.   n.  D  K 
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conflequently  they  are  filled  with  the  terms  ne- 
cessary for  domestic  life  and  conversation:  for 
this  very  reason  they  are  not  good  introduo- 
tions  to  the  classics.  Selections  from  Bailey's 
Phsedrus  will  be  proper  for  young  beginners^ 
upon  account  of  the  glossary.  We  prefer  this 
mode  of  assisting  them  with  glossaries  to  the 
use  of  translations,  because  they  do  not  induce 
iodoletit  habits.;  and  yet  they  prevent  the  pupil 
from  having  unnecessary  labour.  Translatioiis 
alwaiys  give  the  pupil  more  trouble  in  the  end> 
t^an  they  save  in  the  beginning.  The  glossary 
to  Bailey's  Phaedrus,  which  we  have  just  men^ 
tioned>  wants  much  to  be.  modernized,  and  the 
language  requires  to  be  improved.  Mr.  Valpy's 
^^  Select  Sentences ''  would  be  much  more  US6>^ 
fttl  if  they  had. a  glossary  annexed.  As  they  are^ 
they  will,  however,  be  useful  after  Phsedrus. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  all  its  monstixHis 
faults,  appears  to  be  the  best  introduction  to 
the  Latin  classics,  and  to  heathen  mythology. 
Norfis's  Ovid  may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands 
of  diildren,  as  it  is  a  selection  of  tl>e  least  ex- 
ceptionable fables.  To  accustom  boys  to  reed 
poetry  and  prose  nearly  at  the  same  period  is 
advantageous.  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  crabbed 
book,  but  useful  from  its  brevity,  and  from  its 
being  a  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  and 
Roman  history,  may  be  read  nearly  at  the  same 
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time  with  Ovid's  Metamofpboseis.  Aftet  Otid^ 
the  pupil  may  begin  Virgil,  pMtponing  some  of 
the  Eclogued^  and  all  the  Oeorgics« 

We  recommend  that  some  English  books 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  whilst  they 
are  going  through  Pbaedrus,  Ovid,  and  Corne- 
lius N^x>s,  which  may  suit  With  the  ideas  tbe|^ 
acquire  from  these  Latin  authors.  Plutarcfa'ii 
Lives,  for  instance,  will  be  Useful  and  iij^terest^ 
ing.  When  we  mention  Plutarch's  Lives,  wd 
cannot  help  recollecting  how  many  great  people 
have  acknowledged  tlie  effect  of  thi^  book  in 
their  early  education.  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Rousseau,  Madame  Roland,  Gibbon^  we  imihe- 
diately  remember,  and  we  are  sufe  we  have 
noticed  many  others.  An  abridgment  of  Plu-^ 
tarch,  by  Mrs.  Helme,  which  we  have  l6oked 
into,  appears  (the  preface  excepted)  to  be  Well 
written :  and  we  see  another  abridgment  of 
Plutarch  advertised,  which  we  hope  may  prove 
serviceable.  Good  prints  to  a  Plutarch  fi>r  chit- 
dren  would  be  very  desirable. 

As  an  English  introduction  to  mythology,  we 
recommend  the  first  volume  of  I^ord  Chiestef* 
field's  Letters,  as  a  most  elegant  view  of  heat* 
then  mythology.  But  if  there  be  any  dattge^ 
that  the  first  volume  should  introduce  the  re- 
mainder of  Lord  Chesterfield's  work  ta  the  in- 
experienced reader,  we  should  certainly  forbear 
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the  experiment :  it  would  be '  far  better  for  a 
young  man  never  to  be  acquainted  with  a  single 
heathen  deity,  than  to  purchase  Lord  Chester^ 
field's  classical  knowledge  at  the  hazard  of  con- 
tamination from  his  detestable  system  of  morals*. 
Without  his  lordship's  assistance^  Mrs.  Mon- 
signy's  Mythology  can  properly  initiate  the 
young  pupil  of  either  sex  into  the  mysteries  of 
ancient  fable.  The  notes  to  Potter's  iSschylus 
are  also  well  suited  to  our  purpose.  In  Dr. 
Darwin's  **  Botanic  Garden"  there  are  some 
beautiful  poetic  allusions  to  ancient  gems  and 
ancient  fkbles^  which  must  fix  themselves  in 
the  memory  or  the  imagination  of  the  pupil* 
The  sooner  they  are  read  the  better ;  we  have 
felt  the  advantage  of  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years. old.  The 
ear  should  be  formed  to  English  as  well  as  to 
Latin  poetry. 

Classical  poetry^  without  the  knowledge  of 
mythology^  is  unintelligible : .  if  children  study 
the  one,  they  must  learn  the  other.  Divested 
of  the  charms  qf  poetry,  and  considered  with- 
out classical  prepossession,  mythology  presents 
a  system  of  <:rimes  and  absurdities,  which  no 
allegorical,  metaphysical,  or  literal  interpreters 
of  modern  times,  can  perfectly  reconcile  to 
common  sense,  or  common  morality ;  but  ojur 
poets  have  naturalized  ancient  fables,  so  that 
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mythology  is  become  essentjial  even  to  modern 
literature.  The  associations  of  taste^  though 
arbitrary,  are  not  easily  changed  in  a  nation 
whose  literature  has  attained  to  a  certain  pitch 
of  refinement,  and  whose  critical  judgments 
must  consequently  have  been  for  some  genera- 
tions  traditional.  There  are  subjects  of  popular 
allusion  which  poets  and  orators  regard  as  com- 
mon property  ;  to  dispossess  them  of  these  seems 
impracticable,  after  time  has  sanctioned  the 
prescriptive  right.  But  new  knowledge,  and 
the  cultivation  of  new  sciences,  present  objects 
of  poetic  allusion  which,  skilfully  managed  by 
men  of  inventive  genius,  will  oppose  to  the  habi-^ 
tual  reverence  for  antiquity  the  charms  of  novelty 
united  to  the  voice  of  philosophy.* 
:  In  education  we  must,  however,  consider 
the  actual  state  of  manners  in  that  world  in 
which  our  pupils  are  to  live,  as  well  as  our 
wishes,  or  our  hopes  of  its  gradual  improve- 
ment.-f-  With  a  little  care  preceptors  may  ma-^ 
nage  so  as  to  teach  mythology  without  in  the 
least  injuring  their  pupils.     Children   may^  be 

•  V.  Darwin's  poetry. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Aikin  to  his  son  on  the  morality  and  poetic  merit  of  the 
fable  of  Circe,  which  convinces  us  that  the  observatioDS  that 
we  have  hazarded  are  not  premature. 
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familiarised  to  the  strange  ntanners  and  strange 
personages  of  ancient  fable^   and  may  consider 
them  as  a  set  of  beings  who  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  who  have  nothing 
in   common  with   ourselves.     The  caricatura  of 
some  of  the  passions,  perhaps,  will  not   shock 
children  who  are  not  used  to  their  natural  ap« 
pearanee ;  Acy  will  pass  over  the  stories  of  love 
and  jealousy,  merely  because  they  do   not  un- 
derstand them.     We  should  rather  leave  them 
completely    unintelligible,    than    attempt,     like 
Mr.    Riley,    in    his    Mythological   Pocket   Dic- 
tionary for  Youth,  to  elucidate  the  whole  at  once, 
by  assuring  children  that  Satan  was  Adam,  that 
Atks    is   Moses,    and    his    brother    Hesperus, 
Aaron ;  that  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  were  Boaz 
and  Ruth  ;  that  Mars  corresponds  with  Joshua ; 
that  Apollo  accords  with  David,  since  they  both 
played  upon  the  harp ;  that  Mercury  can  be  no 
other' than  our  archangel  Michael,    since  they 
both  have  wings  on  their  armis  and  feet;  that' 
in  short,  to  complete  the  oomcordance^  Momus 
is  a  striking  likeness  of  Sftan.     The  ancients, 
Mr.   Riley  allows,    have    %6    much    disfigured 
these  personages,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  many 
of  th^  portraits  again  at  first  sight;    however, 
he  is  persuaded  that  ^'  the  young  student  will 
^^  find  a  peculiar  gratification  in  tracing  the  like* 
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^^  ness  ;*  an4  he  h^s  kindly  furnished  us  with  a 
catalogue  to  explain  the  exhibition^  and  to 
gu-ide  U6  through  his  new  pantheon. 

As  books  of  reference,  the  convenient^  size 
iand  ^jompressed  information  of  j5ocAe^  niytholo- 
gical  dictionaries  will  recommend  theitt  to 
general  use ;  but  we  object  to  the  miserable 
prints  with  which  they  are  sometimes  disgraced. 
The  first  impression  made  upon  the  imagination 
of  children  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
tlieir  future  taste.  The  beautiful  engravings*  in 
Spence*8  Polymetis  will  introduce  the  heathen 
deities  in  their  most  graceful  and  picturesque 
forms  to  the  fancy.  The  language  of  Spence, 
though  classical,  is  not  entirely  free  fixMn  pe- 
dantic afiectation>  and  his  dialogues  are  per- 
haps too  stiff  and  long-winded  for  our  yo^ng 
pupils.  Bist  a  parent  or  preceptor  can  easily 
select  the  useful  explanations;  and>  in  turning 
over  the  prints  ibey  can  cosily  associate  some 
general  notion  of  the  history  and  attributes  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  with  their  forms;  the 
little  eager  spectators  will,  as  they  crowd  round 
the  book^  acquire  imp^ceptibly  all  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  mythology,  imbibe  the  first 

*  We  speak  of  these  engravings  as  BeaiHifid,  for  the  times 
in  which  th^  were  d<me;  modem  artists  have  arrived  at 
higher  perfecticm. 
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pleasing  ideas  of  taste,  and  store  their  imagina- 
tion with  classic  imagery.  The  same  precau* 
tions  that  ar^  necessary  to  educate  the  eye,  are 
also  necessary  to  form  the  ear  and  understanding 
of  taste.  The  first  mythological  descriptions 
which  our  pupils  read,  should  be  the  best  in 
their  kind.  Compare  the  following  account 
of  Europe  in  a  pocket  dictionary,  with  her 
figure  in  a  poetical  gem.  ^^  Europa,  the  daugh- 
^^  ter  of  Agenor,  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
^^  sister  of  Cadmus.  This  princess  was  so  beau* 
^*  tiful,  that  they  say,  one  of  the  companions 
^^  of  Juno  bad  robbed  her  of  a  pot  of  paint  to 
^*  bestow  on  this  lady,  which  rendered  her  so 
*f  handsome,  She  was  beloved  of  Jupiter,  who 
^^  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bull  to  run  away  with 
^^  her ;  swam  over  the  sea  with  her  on  his  back, 
f^  and  carried  her  into  that  part  of  the  world 
<^  now  ca;lled  Europe  from  her  name."  Sq  far 
the  <lictiona^:y ;  pow  for  the  poet. 


**  Now  lows  a  milk-white  bull  on  Afiric's  strand. 
**  And  crops  with  dancing  head  the  daisy'd  land ; 
^<  With  rpsy  wreaths  Europa's  hand  adorns 
*'  His  fringed  forehead  and  his  pearly  horn^ : 
*^  Light  on  his  back  the  sportive  damsel  bounds. 

And  pleasM  he  moves  along  the  flowery  grounds; 

Bears  with  slow  step  hjs  beauteous  prize  aloof, 
(<  Dips  in  the  lucid  flood  his  ivory  hoof; 


i( 
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'<  Then  wets  his  velvet  knees,  and  wading  laves 

'*  His  silky  sides,  amidst  the  dimpling  waves. 

<<  While  her  fond  train  with  heckoning  hands  deplore, 

''  Strain  their  blue  ejes,  and  shriek  along  the  shore ; 

'*  Beneath  her  robe  she  draws  her  snowy  feet, 

'<  And,  half  reclining  on  her  ermine  seat, 

<*  Round  his  rais'd  neck  her  radiant  arms  she  throws, 

^^  And  rests  her  fair  cheek  on  his  curled  browa^ 

*^  Her  yellow  tresses  wave  on  wanton  gales,'        *" 

^^  And  high  in  air  her  azure  mantle  sails."  * 

*  Darwin.    V.  Botanic  Garden, 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 


On  Gtography  and  Chronology. 

JL  HE  usual  manner  of  teaching  Geography 
and  Chronology  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
in  public  seminaries,  where  a  number  of  boys 
are  to  learn  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time ; 
but  what  is  learned  in  this  manner  is  not 
permanent:  something  besides  merely  commit* 
ting  names  and  dates  to  the  memory  is  re- 
quisite to  make  an  useful  inipression  upon  the 
memory.  For  the  truth  of  this  observation ' 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  reader.  Let  him 
recollect  whether  the  Geography  and  Chro- 
nology which  he  learned,  whilst  a  boy,  are 
what  he  now  remembers  ?  Whether  he  has  not 
obtained  his  present  knowledge  from  other 
sources  than  the  tasks  of  early  years  ?  WheU/ 
business,  or  conversation,  calls  upon  us  to 
furnish  facts  accurate  as  to  place  and  time,  we 
retrace  our  former  heterogeneous  acquirements, 
and  select  those  circumstances  which  are  con- 
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nected  with  our  present  pursuit;  and  thus  w« 
form,  as  it  were,  a  nucleus  round  which  other 
facts  insensibly  arrange  ^einselves.  Pei^iaps 
no  two  men  in  the  worlrf,  who  are  well  versed 
in  these  studies^  connect  their  knowledge  in  the 
same  manner.  Relation  to  some  particular  coun- 
try, some  favourite  history,  some  distinguished 
person,  forms  the  connexion  which  guides  our 
recollection,  and  whiqh  arranges  our  increasing 
nomenclature.  By  attending  to  what  passes  in 
our  own  minds,  we  may  learn  an  efiectual  method 
of  teaching  without  pain,  and  without  any  extra- 
ordinary burthen  to  the  memory,  all  that  is 
useful  of  these  sciences.  The  details  of  history 
should  be  marked  by  a  few  chronological  eras, 
and  by  a  few  general  ideas  of  geography.  When 
these  have  been  once  completely  associated  in 
the  mind,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  ever 
disunited :  the  sight  of  any  countryv  will  recall 
its  history ;  and  even  from  representations  in 
a  map,  or  on  the  globe,  when  the  mind  is  wa- 
kened by  any  recent  event,  a  long  train  of  con- 
comitant ideas  will  recur. 

The  use    of  technical  helps  to  the  memory 
has  been   condemned  by  many,  and  certainly, 
when  they  are  employed  as  artificers  to   supply  ^ 
the  place  of  real  knowledge,  they  are  contemp- 
tible;   but  when   they  are   used   as   indices   to 
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facts  that  have  been  really  collected  m  the' 
mind ;  when  they  serve  to  arrange  the  materials 
of  knowledge  in  appropriate  classes,  and*  to 
give  a  sure  and  rapid  clue  to  recollection,  they 
are  of  real .  advantage  to  the  understanding. 
Indeed,  they  are  now  so  common,  that  pretenders 
cannot  build  the  slightest  reputation  upon  their 
foundation. 

Ample  materials  are  furnished  in  Griay^s  Me- 
moria  Technica,  from  which  a  short  and  useful 
selection  may  be  made,  according  to  the  purposes 
which  are  in  view.  For  children,  the  little  ballad 
of  the  Chapter  of  Kings  will  not  be  found 
beneath  the  notice  of  mothers  who  attend  to 
education.  If  the  technical  terminations  of 
Gray  are  inserted,  they  will  never  be  forgotten, 
or  may  be  easily  recalled.*  We  scarcely  ever 
forget  a  ballad  if  the  tune  be  popular. 


*  Instead  of 


William  the  Conqueror  long  did  reign. 
And  William  his  son  by  an  arrow  was  slain, 


Read 


William  the  Consati  long  did  reign. 
And  Ru£koi  his  son  by  an  arrow  was  slam. 

And  so  on,  from  Gray's  Memoria  Technica,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 
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For  pupils  at  a  more  advanced  age  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  employ  technical  helps 
of  a  more  scientific  construction.  Priestley's 
Chart  of  Biography  may^  ivom  time  to  time, 
be  hung  in  their  view.  Smaller  charts^  upon 
the  same  plan^  might  be  provided  with  a  few 
names  as  land-marks ;  these  may  be  filled  up  by 
the  pupil  with  such  names  as  he  selects  from  his^ 
tory;  they  may  be  bound  in  octavo,  like 
maps,  by  the  '.  middle,  so  as  to  unfold  both 
ways.  Prints,  maps,  and  medals,  when  they 
are  part  of  the  constant  furniture  of  a  room, 
are  seldom  attended  to  by  young  people ;  but 
when,  circumstances  excite  an  interest .  upon  a 
particular  subject,  then  is  the  ipon^ent  to  pro- 
duce the  symbols  which  record  and  communicate 
knowledge. 

Mrs.  Radclifie,  in  her  judicious  and  pictu-* 
resque  Tour  through  Germany,  tells  us,  that 
in  passing  through  the  apartments  of  a  palace 
which  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina,  the 
sister  of  the  late  unfortunate  Queen  of  France, 
had  left  a  few  hours  before,  she  saw  spread 
upon  a  table  a  map  of  all  the .  countries  then 
included  in  the  seat  of  war.  The  positions 
of  the.  several  corps  of  the  allied  armies  were 
marked  upon  this  chart  with  small  pieces  of  va- 
rious coloured  wax.     Can  it  be  doubted,   that 
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the  s4irong  interest  which  thn  Pciiieess  must  have 
taken  in  the  subject  would  for  ever  impress  upon 
her  memory  the  geogr^hy  o£  this  part  of  the 
world  ? 

How  many  people  iire  there  who  ^ve  become 
geogvapbers  since  the  beginniag  of  the  present 
war?  £vcn  the  common  newspapers  dissemir 
Hate  this  species  of  knowledge^  and  those  who 
scarcely  knew  the  situation  of  Brest  harbour 
a  fiew  years  ago,  have  consulted  the  map  with 
that  eagerness  which  approaching  danger  excites ; 
they  consequently  will  tenaciously  remember 
aU  the  geographical  knowledge  they  have  thus 
acquired.  The  art  of  creating  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  geography  depends  upon  the  dexterity 
with  which  passing  circumstances  are  seized  by 
a  preceptor  in  conversation.  What  are  maps  or 
medals,  statues  or  pictures,  but  technical  helps 
to  memory  ^  If  a  mother  possess  good  prints, 
or  casts  of  ancient  gems,  let  them  be  shown  to 
*any  persons  of  taste  and  knowledge  who  visit 
her;  their  attention  leads  that  of  our  pupils; 
imitation  and  sympathy  are  die  parents  of  taste, 
and  taste  reads  in  the  monuments  of  art  whatever 
history  has  recorded. 

In  the  Adele  and  Theodore  of  Madame  de 
Silleri  a  ilumber  of  adventitious  helps  are  de- 
scribed   for   teaching    history   and   chronology. 
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Utere  can  be  aa  doubt  that  these  «re  iMcfiil; 
and  although  duch  an  apparaitus  cannot  b^  pTO»> 
cuted  by  private  fisMiilies^  fortunately  the  pirmt^ 
^bops  of  every  ppovincial  town^  and  of  the 
capital  in  part»euiar>  Imiisb  even^  to  the. pas- 
senger a  <iafttintial  succession  of  instfuclion* 
Might  not  prints^  assorted  for  the  purposes 
whkb  we  hare  mentioned^  be  lent  at  ciixtulaiiting 
libraries* 

To  assist  our  papils  in  geography^  we  prefer 
a  globe  to  common  maps.  Might  net  a  cheapo 
portable,  and  convenient  g1obe>  be  'made  4f 
orled  siik>  to  be  iiiflated  by  a ,  commo<n>  pair  of 
bellows  ?  Matheraaticid  exactness  is  not  requieite 
for  our  purpose;  and  though  we  ccmM  not 
pretend  to  the  precision  of  our  best  globes*,  yet 
a  balloon  of  this  sort  would  compensatie  by 
its  size  and  convenience  for  its  inaccuraey.  it 
might  be  hung  by  a  line  from  its  north  pole  to  a 
hook  screwed  into  the  architrave  of  a  door  or 
mndow ;  and  another  string  from  its  south  pole 
might  be  fastened  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  floor, 
to  give  the  requisite  elevation  to  the  axis  of  the 
globe.  An  idea  of  the  different  projections  of 
the  sphere  may  be  easily  acquired  from  this 
globe  in  its  flaccid  state,  and  any  part  of  it  might 
be  consulted  as  a  map  if  it  were  laid  upon  a 
convex  board  of  a  convienient  size.  Impressions 
fi*om  the  plates  which  are  used  for  commfon 
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globes,  might  be  taken  to  try  this  idea  withottt 
any  great  trouble -or  expense;  but  we  wish  to 
employ  a  much  larger  iseale^  and  to  have  them 
five  or  $ix  feet  diameter.  The  inside  of  a  globe 
of  this  sort  might  be  easily  illuminated^  and  this 
would  add  much  to  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  its 
appearance* 

In  the  country,  with  the  assistance  of  a  com^ 
mon  carpenter  and  plasterer,  a  large  globe  of 
lath  and  plaster  may  be  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  a  numerous  family  (^ 
children.  Upon  this  they  should  leisurely  deli- 
neate from  time  to  time,  by  their  given  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  such  places  as  they  become  ac- 
quainted  with  in  reading  or  conversation.  The 
capital  city^  for  instance,  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  the  rivers,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns ;  till  at  last  the  outline  might  be  added  : 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the ,  lines,  &c.  may 
be  first  delineated  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  from 
which  they  may  be  accurately  transferred  to 
their  proper  places  on  the  globe  by  the  interven- 
tion of  black-leaded  paper,  or  by  pricking  the 
lines  through  the  paper,  and  pouncing  powdered 
blue  through  the  holes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

We  enter  into  this  detail,  because  we  are 
convinced,  that  every  addition  to  the  active, 
manual  employment   of  children   is  of  conse- 
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quence,  not  only  to  their  improvement^  but  to 
their  happiness. 

Another    invention    has    occurred  to   us  for 
teaching  geography  and  history  together.    Priest- 
Jey*s  Chart  of  History^  though  constructed  with 
great  ingenuity^  does  not  invite  the  attention  of 
young  people :  there  is  an  intricacy  in  the  detail 
which  is  not  obvious  at  first.^    To  remedy  what 
appears  to  us  a  difficulty^  we  propose  that  eight* 
and-twenty,   or  perhaps  thirty  octavo  maps  of 
the    globe    should    be    engraved ;    upon    these 
should  be  traced,   in  succession,    the  difierent 
situations  of  the  different  countries  of  the  worlds 
as  to  power  and  extent,  during  each  respective 
century:    different    colours    might    denote    the 
principal  divisions  of  the  world  in  each  of  these 
jnaps;    the   same  colour  alw;ays   denoting    the 
same  country,  with  the  addition  of  one  strong 
colour;    red,    for  instance,  to  distinguish  that 
country  which  had  at  each  period  the  principal 
dominion.    On  the  upper  and  lower  margin  in 
these  maps,  •  the  ,  names  of   illustrious  persons 
might  be  engraven  in  the  manner  of  the  bio- 


*  Since  this  book  was  first  printed,  Le  Sage  has  published 
^  good  set  of  chartSy  and  Mr.  Bell  has  translated  from  the 
German  of  F.  Sass  an  excellent  chart  of  history,  far  superior 
to  Priestley's.  It  is  called  "  The  Stream  of  Time ; ''  print* 
ed  for  Veraor,  Hood,  and  Sharpe. 
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graphical  chart;  and  the  reighmg  opinions  of 
each  century  should  also  be  inserted.  Thus 
history,  chronology,  iand  geography,  would 
appear  at  once  to  the  eye  in  their  proper 
order,  and  regular  succession,  divided  into  cen* 
tUries  and  periods,  Which  easily  occur  to  recoU 
lection. 

We  forbear  to  expatiate  upon  this  subjedt,  as 
it  has  not  been  actually  submitted  to  experi- 
ttient ;  carefully  avoiding  in  the  whole  of  thin 
work  to  recommend  any  mode  of  instruction 
which  we  have  not  actually  put  in  pmctice. 
For  this  reason,  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  Abb^ 
Gaultier^s  method  of  teaching  geography,  as  we 
have  been  sLble  to  obtain  accounts  of  it  only  from 
the  public  papers,  and  from  reviews:  we  are, 
however,  disposed  to  think  favourably  before- 
hand of  any  mode  which  unites  amusement 
With  instruction.  We  cannot  forbear  reconi** 
mending,  in' the  strongest  manner,  a  few  pages  of 
RoUin  iu  his  '^  Thoughts  upon  Education ;  ^* 
which  we  think  contain  an  excellent  specimen 
of 'the  nianner  in  which  a  well-informed  pre- 
ceptor might  lead  his  pupils  a  geographical, 
historical,  botanical,  and  physiolc^ical  tour  upon 
the  artificial  globe. 

We  conclude  this  diapter  of  hints,  Ixy  repeat- 

•  Page  2«. 
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ing  what  we  have  before  asserted^  that  though 
technical  assistance  may  be  of  ready  use  to  thosei 
who  are  really  acquainted  with  that  knowledge  td 
which  it  refers^  .it  never  can  supply  the  place  of" 
accurate  information. 

The  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires^,  the! 
progress  of  human  knowledge^  and  the  great  dis^ 
coveries  of  superior  minds,  are  the  real  links 
which  connect  the  chain  of  political  knowledge^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


On  ArithnieticJc. 


X  HE  man  who  is  ignorant  that  two  and  two 
make  four  is  stigmatised  with  the  character  of 
hopeless  stupidity ;  except,  as  Swifit  has  remark* 
ed,  in  the  arithmetick  of  the  customs,  where  two 
and  two  do  not  always  make  the  same  sum* 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  understanding  of  a 
child  by  this  test ;  for^  many  children  of  quick 
abilities  do  not  immediately  assent  to  this  propo- 
sition when  it  is  first  laid  before  them.  ^^  Two 
^* .  and  two  make  four,"  says  the  tutor.  *^  Well , 
^^  child,  why  do  you  stare  so  ?  '* 

The  child  stares  because  the  word  make  is  in 
this  sentence  used  in  a  sense  which  is  quite  new 
to  him ;  he  knows  what  it  is  to  make  a  bow, 
and  to  make  a  noise,  but  how  this  active  verb 
is  applicable  in  the  present  case,  where  thete 
is  no  agent  to  perform  the  action,  he  cannot 
clearly  comprehend.  **  Two  and  two  are 
"  four,*'  is  more  intelligible ;  but  even  this  as-^ 
sertion  the  child,  for  want  of  a  distinct  notion  of 
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the  sense  in  which  the  word  are  is  used^  does  , 
not  understand.  ^'Two  and  two  are  called 
^^  four/'  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  phrase  a 
tutor  can  use ;  but  even  these  words  will  con- 
vey, no  meaning  until  they  have  been  associated 
with  the  pupiFs  perceptions.  When  he  has 
once  perceived  the  combination  of  the  numbers 
with  real  objects^  it  will  then  be  easy,  to  teach 
him  that  the  words^  are  called j  are^  and  make, 
in  the  foregoing  proposition^  are  synonymous 
terms. 

We  have  chosen  the  first  simple  instance  we, 
could  recollect^  to  show  how  difficult  the  words 
we  generally  use  in  teaching  arithmetick  must 
be  to  our  young  pupils.  It  would  be  an  unpro- 
fitable task  to  enumerate  all  the  puzzlings  tech- 
nical terms  which,  in  their  earliest  lessons, 
children  are  obliged  to  bear,  without  being  able 
to  understand. 

It  is  not  from  want  of  capacity  that  so  many 
children  are  deficient  in  arithmetical  skill,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  say  *^  such  a  child  has  no  genius 
<(  for  arithmetick:  such  a  child  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend  any  thing  about  num- 
bers/' These  assertions  prove  nothing,  but 
that  the^  persons  who  make  them  ^re  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  teaching.  A  child's  seeming  stu- 
pidity in  learning  arithmetic  jn^y,  perhaps, 
be  a  proof  of  intelligence  $ind  good  sense.    It  is 
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« 
easy  tor  make  ^  boy  who  does  tiot  reason,  rc^aft 

by  rbte  $ny  tefchnioil  mles  which  a  common 
writing-^astei^,  with  magisterial  solemnity,  may 
lay  down  for  him ;  but  a  child  who  reasons  will 
not  be  thus  easily  managed ;  he  stops,  frowns, 
bedtati^s,  questions  his  m^^ter,  is  wretched  and 
refractory,  uhtif  he  can  discover  why  he  is  to 
proceed  in  such  and  such  a  m^^nner :  he  is  not 
content  with  seeing  his  preceptor  make  figures 
Itnd  Iine&  upon  ^  slate,  and  perforin  Wondrous 
operations  with  the  self-complacent  dexterit3r 
of  a  conjurer,  A  sensible  boy  is  not  satisfied 
ivi^ith  merely  seeing  the  total  of  a  given  sum,  or 
the  answer  to  a  given  question,  cofne  out  right; 
be  insists  upon  knowing  why  it  is  right.  '  He 
11^  not  cbntent  tp  be  led  to  the  treasures, of 
science  blindfold;  he  would  tear  the  bandages 
from  his  ey^s,  that  h^  tnight  )cnow  the  way  to 
them  again  f 

Th^t  many  children,  who  haive  beep  thought 
to  be  slow  in  learning  arithm^tick,  have,  after 
their  escape  fronf  thp  hands  of  pedagogues,  be- 
come reniarkable  for  their  quickness,  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  proved  by  experience.  .  We  shall 
mention  only  one  instance,  which  we  happened 
to  meet  with  whilst  wp  were  writing  this  chap- 
ter. John  Ludwig,  a  3axon  peasant,  was  dis* 
missed  from  school  when  he  was  a  child,  after 
^iir  Tears*  inefl|ctual  struggle  tp  Iparn  thf^  conrir 
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mQTK  rule9  of  ^rithcneti^k.  I^e  had  been^  dwing 
this  tim^,  beaten  and  ^cold^d  in  vain.  H^ 
sp^nt  several  subsequept  y^r^  ii>  comoion  cqiua* 
tiy  labpur^ .  but  at  length  some  apci^eaUl  cirr 
^qmstapc^s.  excited  his  atnbitJ9rq9  and  he  b^q^pe 
expert  in  4U  the  comipon  rules,  a^d  mastered 
th«  rul^  Qf  three  s^nd  fi^ptions,  by  the  l^^lp  of 
m  old  9chQ^}*bppk9  in  t^e  course  of  on^  year. 
He.  aftenY^rds  taught  himself  geometiy,  and 
raised  hiip^^lft  by  the  force  of  his  abilities  and 
perseyerance,  from  obscurity  to  fame.  We  should 
like  to  s<^  the  bopk  isrhich  helped  Mr.  f^udwig  to 
conquer  hia  diflKculties. 

Introductions  to  Arithmetick  are  often  calcu- 
lated rather  for  adepts  in  sqienqe,  than  fpr  the 
ignorant.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered - 
any  shorter  method  than  wha|;  is  coii^qdon  of 
teadbing  these  sciences  ;  but  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  are  laid  doinrn  m  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  we  have  endpavoured  to  teach 
their  rudiments  without  disgusting  our  pupils, 
and  wiittiout  habituating  them  to  be  contented 
with  operatipus  which  are  merely  technical. 

In  arithmetick,  as  in  every  other  branch  qf 
educaiJQQf  the  principal  object  should  be  to 
preserve  the  understanding  from  implicit  belief; 
to  invigorate  its  powers;  to  associate  pleasure 
with  literature,  and  to  induce  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion  of  pn^ressive  improYement. 
3 
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As  soon  as  a  child  can  read^  he  should  be  ac« 
customed  to  county  and  to  have  the  names  of 
numbers  early  connected  in  his  mind  with  the 
combinationis  which  they  represent.  For  this 
purpose  he  should  be  taught  to  add  first  by 
things,  and  afterwards  by  signs  or  figures.  He 
should  be  taught  to  form  combinations  of  things 
by  adding  them  together  one  after  another*  At 
the  same  time  that  he  acquires  the  names  that 
have  been  given  to  these  combinations,  he 
should  be  taught  the  figures  or  symbols  that  re- 
present them.  For  example,  when  it  is  familiar 
to  the  child  that  one  almond  and  one  almond 
are  called  two  almonds ;  that  one  almond  and 
two  almonds  are  called  three  almonds;  and  so 
on  ;  he  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  figures 
that  represent'  these  assemblages ;  that  3  means 
1  and  2,  &c.  Each  operation  of  arithmetick 
should  proceeed  in  this  manner  from  individuals 
to  the  abstract  notation  of  signs.  ^ 

One  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  abstraction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
of  classing  a  number  of  individuals  under  one 
name.  Young  children  call  strangers  either 
men  or  women  ;  even  the  most  ignorant  Savages  * 
have  a  propensity  to  generalise. 

» 

*  V.  a  strange  instance  quoted  by  Mr.  I^tewart,  "  On  the 
<*  Human  Mind;*  p,  152.  >V 
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W^  may  err  either  by  accustoming  our  pupils 
too  much  to  the  consideration  of  tangible  sub-* 
stances  when  we  teach  them  arithmetick,  or  by 
turning  their  attention  too  much  to  signs.  The 
art  of  forming  a  sound  and  active  understanding 
consists  in  the  due  mixture  of  facts  and  reflect 
tion.  Dr.  Reid  has  in  his  '^  Essay  on  the  Intel- 
^^  lectual  Powers  of  Man,"  page  297,  poinledi 
out,  with  great  ingenuity,  the  admirable  oeconomy 
of  nature  in  limiting  the  powers  of  reasoning 
during  the  first  years  of  infancy.  This  is  the 
season  for  cultivating  the  senses ;  and  whoever, 
at  this  early  age,  endeavours  to  force  the  tender 
shoots  of  reason  will  repent  his  rashness. 

In  the  chapter   "  On  Toys"  we  have   recom- 
mended the  use  of  plain,  regular  solids,  cubes, 
globes,    &c.    made  of  wpod,  as  playthings  for 
children,  instead    of  uncouth    figures    of  men, 
women^  and  animals.     For  teaching  arithmetick, 
half-inch  cubes,  which  can  be  easily  grasped  by 
infant    fingers,    may  be    employed   with  great 
advantage ;    they    can  be    readily  arranged  in 
various  combinations ;    the  eye  can  easily  take 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  them  at  once,  and  the 
mind  is  insensibly  led  to  consider  the  assemblages 
in  which  they  may  be  grouped,  not  only  as  they 
relate  to  number,  but  as  they  relate  to  quantity 
or  shape ;  besides,  the  terms  which  are  borrowed 

from  some  of  these  shapes,  as   squares,   cubes. 
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&c«  will  become  familiar.  As  these  children 
advance  in  arithmetick,  to  square  or  cube  a 
number  will  be  itiore  intelligible  to  them  than 
to  a  person  who  baa  been  taught  these  words 
merely  as  the  formula  of  certain  rules.  In 
arithmetick  the  first  lessons  should  be  short 
and  simple ;  two  cubes  placed  abwe  each  other^ 
will  soon  be  called  two ;  if  placed  in  any  other 
situations  near  each  other^  they  will  still  be 
called  two ;  but  it  is  advantageous  to  accustom 
our  little  pupils  to  place  the  cubes  with  which 
they  are  taught  in  succession^  either  by  placing 
them  upon  one  another,  or  lying  in  columns 
upon  a  table,  beginning  to  count  from  the  cube 
next  to  them,  as.  we  cast  up  in  addition.  For 
this  purpose  a  board  about  six  inches  long,  and 
five  broad,  divided  into  columns  perpendicularly 
by  slips  of  wood  three-eights  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  will  be  found 
useful ;  and  if  a  few  cubes  of  colours  different 
from  those  already  mentioned^  with  numbers  on 
their  six  sides,  are  procured,  they  may  be  of  great 
service.  Our  cubes  should  be  placed,  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  different  order,  or  promiscuously ;  but 
wheq  any  arithmetical  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed with  th^m,  it  is  best  to  preserve  the  esta^ 
blished  arrangement. 

One  cube  and  one  other  are  called  two« 

Two  what  ? 
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One  glius  and  one  glass  are  called  two  glioses. 
One  raisin  and  one  raistn  are  called  two  raisins^ 
&€•  One  cube  and  one  glass  are  called  what  ? 
Two  things,  or  two. 

By  a  process  of  this  sort  the  meaning  of  the 
abstract  term  two  may  be  taught.  A  child  will 
perceive  that  the  word.  tw&  means  the  same  as  the 
words  one  and  one  ;  and  when  we  say  that  one 
and  one  are  called  two,  unless  he  is  prejudiced  by 
something  else  that  is  said  to  him,  he  will  under^ 
stand  nothing  more  than  that  there  are  two  namea 
fw  the  same  thing. 

^^  Qne,  apd  one,  and  one,  are  called  three,**  is 
the  same  as  saying  ^  that  three  is  the  name  for 
"  one,  and  one,  and  one.**  *^  Two  and  one 
^^  are  three,**  is  also  the  same  as  saying  *^  that 
^*  three  is  the  name  of  two  and  ont^  Three 
is  also  the  name  of  one  and  two ;  the  word  three 
has,  therefore,  three  meanings ;  it  means  one,  and 
one,  and  one ;  aUo  two  and  one ;  also  one  and 
two.  He  will  see  that  any  two  of  the  cubes  may 
be  put  together,  as  it  were,  in  one  parcel,  and 
that  this  parcel  may  be  called  two  ;  and  he  will 
also  see  that  this  parcel,  when  joined  to  another 
single  cube,  will  make  three,  and  that  the  sum 
will  be  the  same,  whether  the  single  cube,  or  the 
|t)¥0  cubes,  be  named  first, 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  combinations  which 
ioTXB  four  may  be  considered.  One^  and  one^ 
and  one,  and  one^  are  four. 

One  and  three  are  four. 

Two  and  two  are  four. 

Three  and  one  are  four. 

All  these  assertions  mean  the  same  thing,  and 
the  term  four  is  equally  applicable   to  each  of 
them  ;  when,  therefore,  we  say  that  two  and  two 
are  four,  the  child  may  be  easily  led  to  perceive, 
and  indeed  to  see^  that  it  means  the  same  thing 
to  saying  one  two — ^and  one  ^u;o,— which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  two  two^s,  or  saying  the 
word    two    two    times.     Our    pupil  should  be 
suffered  to  rest  here;  and  we   should   not^  at 
present,  attempt  to  lead  him  farther  towards  that 
compendious  method  of  addition  which  we  call 
multiplication;    but  the  foundation  is  laid  by 
giving  him  this  view  of  the  relation  between  two 
and  two  in  forming  four. 

There  is  an  enumeration  in  the  note"^  of  the 
different  combinations  which-  compose  the  rest 
of  the  Arabic  notation,  which  consists  of  only 
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nine  charaetefrs.    They  may  be  employed  as  the 
first  sums  for  teaching  addition. 
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Biefore  ure  proceed  to  the  number  ten,  or  to 
the  new  series  of  nmneration  which  succeeds  to 
it^  we  should  make  our  pupils  perfectly  masters 
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of  the  combinations  which  we  hare  memticmed, 
both  in  die  direct  order  in  Which  they  are  sN 
ranged^  and  in  tarioiM  modes  of  succession ;  by. 
these  means,  not  only  the  addition^  but  the  sub^ 
traction  of  numbers  as  far  as  nine,  will  be 
perfectly  familiar  to  them. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  connting  by 
realities,  and  by  signs,  should  be  taught  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  mind, 
-should  keep  pace  with  one  another,  and  that 
technical  habits  should  be  acquired  #itboQt 
injury  to  the  understanding.  If  a  child  begins 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  he  may  be 
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allowed  half-a-year  for  this  essential  preliminary 
«tep  in  arithmetick ;  four  or  five  minutes*  appli- 
cation every  day  will  be  sufficient  to  teach  him 
not  only  the  relations  of  the  first  decade  in 
numeration,  but  also  how  to  write  figures  with 
accuracy  and  expedition. 

The  next  step  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the 
science  of  arithmetick:  in  treatises  upon  the 
subject  it  is  concisely  passed  over  under  the 
title  Numeration ;  but  it  requires  no  small  de- 
gree of  care  to  make  it  intelligible  to  children, 
and  we  therefore  recommend,  tbiftt,  besides  direct 
instruction  upon  the  subject,  the  child  should 
be  led  by  degrees  to  understand  the  nature  of 
classification  in  general.  Botany  and  natural 
history,  though  they  are  not  pursued  as  sciences, 
are,  notwithstanding,  the  daily  occupation  and 
amusement  of  children,  and  they  supply  constant 
examples  of  classification.  In  conversation  these 
may  be  familiarly  pointed  out ;  a  grove,  a  flock, 
&c.  are  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  our  pupil, 
and  he  comprehends  as  well  as  we  do  what  is 
noeant  by  two  groves,  two  flocks,  &c.  The 
trees  that  form  the  grove  are  each  of  them  indivi- 
duals ;  but  let  their  numbers '  be  what  they  may 
when  they  are  considered  as  a  grove^  the  grove  is 
but  one,  and  may  be  thought  of  and  spoken 
of  distinctly,  without  any  relation  to  the  nuuiber 
of  single  trees  which  it  contains.     From  these. 
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ftnd  similar  observations,  a  child  may- be  led  to 
consider  ten  as  the  name  for  a  whole^  an  integer^ 
a  one,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  figure  ( ] ) : 
this  same  figure  may  also  stand  for  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  as  he  will  readily  perceive  iiere- 
aflen  Indeed,  the  term  one  hundred  will  become 
familiar  to  him  in  conversation  long  before  he 
comprehends  that  the  word  ten  is  used  as  an 
^ggr^S^te  term,  like  a  dozen,  or  a  thousand.  We 
do  not  use  the  word  ten  as  the  French  do  une 
dizaine  ;  ten  does  not,  therefore,  present  th^  idea 
of  an  integer  till  we  learn  arithmetick.  This  is  a 
defect  in  our  language,  which  has  arisen  from  the 
use  of  duodecimal  nijimeration;  the  analogies 
existing  between  the  names  of  other  numbers 
in  progression  is  broken  by  the  terms  eleven  and 
twelve.  Thirteen  J  fourteen,  Sgc.  are  so  obviously 
compounded  of  three  and  ten,  and  fottr  and  ten, 
as  to  strike  the  ears  of  children  immediately ;  and 
when  they  advance  as  far  as  twenty,  they  readily 
perceive  that  a  new  series  of  units  begins,  and 
proceeds  to  thirty ;  and  that  thirty,  forty,  &c. 
mean  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  In  pointing  out 
these  analogies  to  children,  they  become  in- 
terested and  attentive;  they  show  that  species  of 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  perception  of  ap'^ 
titudCf  or  of  truth.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
such  a  pleasure-  exists  independently  of  every 
view  of  utility  and  fame,  and  when  we  can  once 
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excite  this  feeling  in  the  miiHla  of  our  young 
pupils,  at  any  period  of  their  education,  we  ma^ 
b^  certain  of  success* 

As  soon  as  distinet  nations  haw  h^n  tic- 
quired  of  the  manner  in  wliicb^a  CQllection  of 
ton  units  becomes  a  new  unit  of  a  higher  order^ 
our  pupil  may  be  led  to  observe  the  utility  of 
this  invenlitHi  by  various  e^xamples*  before  be 
Applies  it  to  the  rules  of  arithmeticdE.  Let  him 
count  as  fiir  as  ten  with  black  pebbles^f  for  in- 
stance ;  let  him  lay  aside  a  white  pebble  to  re- 
present the  collection  of  ten ;  he  paay  count 
another  series  of  ten  black  pebbles,  and  lay 
aside  another  white  one ;  and  so  on,  till  he  has 
collected  ten  white>  pebbles ;  as  eaek  of  the  ten 
white  pebbles  represents  ten  black  pebbles,  be 
will  have  counted  one  hundred;  and  the  ten 
white  pebbles  may  now  be  represented  by  a 
single  red  one,  which  will  stand  for  one  hundred. 
This  large  number,  which  it  takes  up  so  much 
time  to  count,  and  which  could  not  be  comprc^ 
hended  at  one  view,  is  represented  by  a  single 
sign.  Here  the  diiference  of  colour  forms  the 
distinction:  diilference  in  shape,  or  size,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  as  in  the  Roman  no- 
tation X  for  ten,  L  for  fifty,  G  for  one  hundred^ 

*  The  word  calculate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  calcttluB^ 
a  pebble.  ^         . 
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&c.  All  this  is  fully  within  the  compfehension 
of  a  child  of  six  years  old^  and  will  lead  him  to 
the  value  of  written  figures  by  the  place  which 
they  hold  when  compared  with  one  another. 
Indeed  be  n^ay  be  led  to  inveiit  this  arrange- 
SD&aty  a  circumstance  which  would  encourage 
him  in  every  part  of  his  education.  When 
once  hq  clearly  comprehends  that  the  third 
pbce^  counting  from  the  right,  contains  only 
figures  which  represent  hundreds,  &c.  he  will 
have  conquered  one  of  die  greatest  difficulties 
of  arithmetick.  If  a  paper  ruled  with  several 
perpendicular  lines,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder, 
be  shown  to  him,  he  will  see  that  the  spaces 
or  columns  between  these  lines  would  distin*^ 
guish  the  value  of  figures  written  in  theip^ 
without  the  use  of  the  sign  (o),  and  he  will  see 
that  (O),  or  zero,  serves  only  to  mark  the  place 
or  situation  of  the  neighbouring  figures. 

An  idea  of  decimal  arithmetick,  but  without 
detail,  may  now  be  given  to  him,  as  it  will  not 
appear  extraordinary  to  him  that  a  unit  should 
represent  ten  by  having  its  place  or  column 
changed ;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  in  de- 
cimal arithsietick  than  to  consider  that  figure 
which  represented,  at  one  time,  an  integer,  or 
whole,  as  representing  at  another  time  the 
number  of  tenth  part^  into  which  that  whole 
may  hiwe  been  broken. 

.F2 
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Oar  pupil  may  next  be  taught  what  is  called 
numeration,  which  he  cannot  fail  to  understknd, 
and  in  which  he  should  be  frequently  exercised. 
Common  addition  will  be  easily  understood  by 
a  child  who  distinctly  perceives. that  the  perpen- 
dicular columns,  or  places  in  which  figures  are 
written,  may  distinguish  their  value  under 
various  different  denominations,  as  gallons, 
furlongs,  shillings,  &c.  We  should  not  tease 
children  with  long  sums  in  avoirdupois  weight, 
or  load  their  frail  memories  with  tables  of  long- 
measure,  and  dry-measure,  and  ale-measure  in 
the  country,  and  ale-measure  in  London;  only 
Ic^t  them  cast  up  a  few  sums  in  different  deno- 
minations, with  the  tables  before  them,  and  let 
the  practice  of  addition  be  preserved  in  their 
minds  by  short  sums  every  day ;  and  when  they 
are  between  six  and  seven  years  old  they  will  be 
sufficiently  masters  of  the  first  and  most  useful 
rule  of  arithmetick. 

To  children  who  have  been  trained  in  this 
manner,  subtraction  will  be  quite  easy ;  care, 
however,  should  be  taken  to  give  them  a  clear 
notion  of  the  mystery  of  borrowing  and  paying , 
which  is  inculcated  in  teaching  subtraction. 

From  94 

Subtract       46 

"  Six  from  four  I  can't,  but  six  from  ten,  and 
**  four  remains  ;  and  four  and  four  is  eight." 
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And  then,  *^  Que  that  I  borrowed  and  four  arc 
five ;  five  from  nine,  and  four  remain.'* 

This  is  the  formula ;  but  is  it  ever  explained  ? 
or  can  it  ?  Certainly  not  without  some  altera- 
tion. A  child  sees  that  six  cannot  be  subtracted 
(taken)  from  four ;  more  especially  a  child  who 
is  familiarly  acquaitited  with  the  component 
parts  of  the  names  six  and  four :  he  sees  that  the 
sum  46  is  less  than  the  sum  g4,  and  he  knows 
that  the  lesser  sum  may  be  subtracted  from  the 
greater ;  but  he  does  not  perceive  the  means  of 
separating  them  figure  by  figure.  Tell  him,  that 
though  six  cannot  be  deducted  from  four,  yet  it 
can  from  fourteen ;  and  that  if  one  of  the  tens 
which  are  contained  in  the  (9)  ninety  in  the 
uppermost  row  of  the.  second  column  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  taken  away,  or  borrowed,  from  the 
ninety,  and  added  to  the  four,  the  nine  will  be 
reduced  to  8  (eighty)  and  the  four  will  become 
fourteen.  Our  pupil-  will  comprehend  this  most 
readily ;  he  will  see  that  6,  which  could  not  be 
subtracted  from  4,  may  be  subtracted  from  four-^ 
teen,  and  he  will  remember  that  the  9  in  the 
next  column  is  to  be  considered  as  oiHy  (8).  To 
avoid  confusion,  he  may  draw  a  stroke  across  the 

(9)  and  write  8  over'*  it  (9)  and  proceed  to  the 

*  This  method  is  recommended  in  the  Cours  de  Math,  par 
(^^mus,  p.  38. 
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remainder  of  the  operation.  This  ni6thod  for 
beginners  is  certainly  very  distinct^  and  mtiy, 
for  some  time,  be  employed  with  advantage; 
and  after  its  rationale  has  become  familiar,  we 
may  explain  the  common  method,  which  depends 
upon  this  consideration. 

**  When  one  number  is  deducted  from  ano* 
^*  ther,  the  remainder  will  be  the  same,  whether 
^'  we  add  a  number  to  the  smaller  or  take  away 
^  the  same  number  from  the  larger.'*  For  in- 
stance : 

Let  the  larger  number  be  nine,  and  the 
smaller  four — the  remainder  will  be  the  same 
whether  we  add  three  to  the  smaller  number  (4), 
Or  take  away  three  from  the  larger  number  (9)  ; 
in  both  cases  the  remainder  will  be  two. 

Now,  in  the  common  method  of  subtraction, 
the  one  which  is  borrowed  is  taken  from  the 
upperfiiost  figure  in  the  adjoining  column,  and 
instead  of  altering  that  figure  to  one  less,  we  add 
one  to  the  lowest  figure,  which,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  terms, 
however,  that  are  commonly  used  in  performing 
this  operation,  are  improper.  To  say  ''  one  that 
"I  borrowed,  and  four"  (meaning  the  lowest 
figure  in  the  adjoining  column)  implies  the  idea 
that  what  was  borrowed  is  now  to  be  repaid  to 
that  lowest  figure ;  which  is  not  the  fact 

As  to  multiplication  we  have    little  to   Say. 
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Our  pupil  should  be  ftimisbed^  in  the  first  ia'> 
stance,  with  a  tftble  containing  the  addition  of 
the  different  tinitsi  which  fortn  tiic'  different 
|)rod[}cts  of  the  multiplication-table:  tbeiie  be 
should,  from  time  to  time,  add  up  a«  an  exercise 
in  additio^n ;  and  it  should  be  frequently  poitited 
out  to  him,  that  adding  X\^^  figures  so  ttiahy 
times  over  is  thfe  satfie  £is  multiplying  them  by  thi 
number  of  titnes  that  they  are  added ;  as  three 
times  3  means  3  added  three  times.  Here  o« 
of  the  figures  represents  a  quantity,  the  Other 
does  not  represent  a  quantity;  it  denotes  no- 
thing but  the  times,  or  frequency  of  repetition. 
Young  people,  as  they  advance,  are  apt  to  con- 
found these  signs;  knd  to  imagine,  for  instance, 
in  the  rule  of.  three,  &c.  that  the  sums  which 
they  multiply  together  mean  quantities ;  that  40 
yards  of  linen  may  be  multiplied  by. three  and 
sixpence,  &c.  an  idea  from  which  the  mis-state- 
fnents,  iti  sums  that  are  intricate,  ffequently 
arise. 

We  have  h^aM  that  the  multiplication-table 
has  bten  set,  like  the  Chapter  of  Kings,  to  a 
cheerful  tune.  This  is  a  species  of  technical 
memory  whidi  we  have  long  practised,  and 
which  can  do  no  harm  to  the  understanding; 
it  prevents  the  mind  from  no  beneficial  exertion^ 
and  may  save  much  irksome  labour.  It  is  cer- 
tainly tb  he  wi'shed  that  our  pupil  should  be 
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expert  in  the  fnultipUcation-table ;  if  the  cubes 
which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  be  employed 
for  this  purpose,  the  notion  of  squaring  figures 
will  be  introduced  at  the  same  time  that  the 
multiplication«table  is  committed  to  memory. 

In  division,  what  is  called  the  Italian  method 
of  arranging  the  divisor  and  quotient  appears  to 
be  preferable  to  the  common  one,  as  it  places 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  multiplied 
by  each  other,  and  as  it  agrees  with  algebraic 

notation. 

The  usual  method  is  this : . 
Divisor 

.  71)83467(1175 
Italiah  method ; 
Dividend 
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The  rule  of  three  is  commonly  taught  in  9^ 
manner  merely  technical :  that  it  mby  be  learned 
in  this  manner,  so  as  to  answer  the  common 
purppses  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
nothing  is  farther  from  our  design  than  to  depre-^ 
ciate  any  mode^  of  instruction  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  experience :  but  our  purpose  is  to 
point  out  methods  of  conveying  instruction  that 
shall  improve  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  h^bi* 
tuat^  our  pupil  to  think  upon  every  subject.    We 
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wish)  therefore,  to  point  out  the  course  which  the 
mind  would  follow  to  solve  problems  relative  to 
proportion  without  the  rule,  and  to  turn  our  pu- 
pir^  attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
rule  assists  us. 

The  calculation  of  the  price  of  any  commo- 
dity,  or  the  measure  of  any  quantity,  where  the 
first  term  is  one,  may  be  alway  stated  as  a  sum 
in  the  rule  of  three ;  but  as  this  statement  re- 
tards, instead  of  expediting  the  operation,  it  is 
never  practised. 

If  one  yard  costs  a  shilling,,  how  much  will 
three  yards  cost  ? 

The  mind  immediately  perceives  that  the  pricey 
added  three  times  together,  or  multiplied  by 
three,  gives  the  answer.  If  a  certain  number  of 
apples  are  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  a  cer- 
tain number  of  boys,  if  the  share  of  one  is  one 
apple,  the  share  of  ten  or  twenty  is  plainly  equal 
to  ten  or  twenty  apples.  But  if  we  state  that  the 
share  of '  three  boys  is  twelve  apples,  aind  ask 
what  number  will  be  suiScient  for  nine  boys,  the 
answer  is  not  obvious  ;  it  require  consideration. 
A^  our  pupil  what  made  it  $o  easy  to  answer 
the  last  question,  he  will  readily  say,  '^  Bec^iuse 
**  I  knew  what,  was  the  share  of  one." 

Then  you  could  answer  this  new  qMestion  if 
you  knew  the  share  pf  one  boy  ? 
•    Yes. 
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CAWtttrt  you  fitid  out  whitt  the  shurfe  <tf  otic  bby 
is  wh^tt  the  sharfe  df  three  boys  is  twelvfe  ? 

Four. 

What  nuniber  of  apples  thfen  trill  bfe  enough, 
at  the  same  rate«  for  nine  boys  ? 

Nine  timifcs  four,  that  is,  thirty-rfx. 

In  this  process  he  does  nothing  more  than 
divide  the  second  number  by  the  first  and  multi* 
ply  the  quotient  by  the  third;  12  divided  by 
3  is  4,  which  multiplied  by  9  is  S€.  And  this 
is,  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  the  rule ;  for 
though  the  golden  rale  facilitates  calculation, 
and  contributes  admirably  to  our  convenience, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  tb  the  solution  of 
questions  relating  to  proportion.  . 

Again,  "  If  the  share  of  thrfee  boys  is  fiv*  ap- 
**  pies,  bow  many  will  be  sufficient  for  nine  ?  ** 

Our  pupil  will  attempt  to  proceed  as^  in  the 
former  question,  and  will  begin  by  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  share  of  one  of  the  three  boys  ; 
but  this  is  not  quite  so  easy;  he  will  see  that 
each  is  to  have  one  apple,  and  part  of  another ; 
but  it  will  cost  him  some  pains  to  determine 
exactly  how  much.  When  at  length  he  finds 
that  one  and  two-thirds  is  the  share  of  one  boy, 
before  he  can  answer  the  question  he  must  mul- 
tijJy  one  and  two-thirds  by  nine,  which  is  an 
operation  infraciionSy  a  rule  of  which  he  at  pre- 
sent knows   nothing.      But    if   he*  begins    by 
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ttiiiltiplying  the  second  hj  the  thirds  instead  of 
dividing  the  second  preriously  by  the  (ifst  num^ 
ber,  he  will  avoid  the  embarrassment  ooccasioned 
by  fractional  parts^  and  will  easily  solve  the 
question.     Three  is  to  five  as  nine  is  to  fifteen. 

3  :  5  : :  9  :  1 5 
Multiply     5 

by     9 

it  makes  45 
which  product  45,  divided  by  3,  gives  15. 

Here  our  pupil  perceives,  that  if  a  given  num- 
ber, 12,  for  instance,  is  to  be  divided  by  one 
number,  and  multiplied  by  another,  it  will  CQtne 
to  the  same  things  whether  he  begins  by  dividing 
the  given  number,  or  by  multiplying  it. 

1 2  divided  by  4  is  3,  which 

multiplied  by  6  is  18  ; 

And 

12  multiplied  by  Sis  72,  which 

divided  by  4  is  18. 

We  recommend  it  to  preceptors  not  to  fatigue 
the  memories  of  their  young  pupils  with  sums 
which  are  difficult  only  from  the  number  of 
figures  which  they  require,  but  rather  to  give 
examples  in  practice^  where  aliquot  parts  are 
to  be  considered,  and  where  their  ingenuity  may 
be  employed  without  exhausting  their  patience. 
A  variety  of   arithmetical    questions    occur    in 
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common   conversation^  and  from  common  inci- 

dents ;  these  should  be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry^ 

and  our  pupils,  am  ong  others^  should  try  their 

skin.     ''  Butler's  Arithmetical   Questions'*  will 

supply  many  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive 

questions. 

We  should   observe,    that  every  explanation 

upon  these  subjects  should  be  recurred  to  from 
time  to  time,  perhaps  every  two  or  three  months ; 
as  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the  business  of 
every  day  which  recall  abstract  speculations  to 
the  minds  of  children ;  and  the  pupil  who 
understands  them  to-day  may,  without  any 
deficiency  of  memory,  forget  them  entirely  in  a 
few  weeks.  Indeed,  the  perception*  of  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  which  connects  demonstration,  is 
what  makes  it  truly  advantageous  in  education. 
Whoever  has  occasion,  in  the  business  of  life,  to 
make  use  of  the  rule  of  three,  may  learn  it  effec- 
tually in  a  month  as  well  as  in  ten  years ;  but 
the  habit  of  reasoning  cannot  be  acquired  late  in 
life  without  unusual  labour,  and  uncommon 
fortitude.    '  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI- 


Geometry. 

JL  H£RE  is  certainly  no  royal  road  to  Geometryi 
but  the. way  may  be  rendered  easy  and  pleasant 
by  timely  preparations  for  the  journey.  Without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of  its 
peculiar  language,  how  can  we  expect  that  our 
young  traveller  should  advance  with  facility  or 
pleasure.  We  are  anxious  that  our  pupil  should 
acquire  a  taste  for  accurate  reasoning,  and  we 
resort  to  Geometry,  as  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
purest  series  of  ratiocination  which  has  been 
invented.  Let  us  then  sedulously  avoid  what- 
ever may  disgust  him  ;  let  his  jfirst  steps  be  easy 
and  successful  'r  let  them  be  frequently  repeated 
till  he  can  retrace  them  without  a  guide. 

We  have  recommended  in  the  chapter  upon 
Toys,  that  children  should,  from  their  earliest 
years,  be  accustomed  to  the  shape  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the  regular  solids ;  they  should 
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also  be  accustomed  to  the  figures  in  matfaemati- 
cal  diagrams.  To  these  should  be  added  their 
respective  names,  and  the  whole  language  of 
the  sqiencp  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Donne,  an  ingenious  mathematiciaiv  of 
Bristol,  has  published  a  prospectus  of  an  Essay 
on  Mechanical  Geometry :  he  has  executed^ 
and  employed  with  success,  models  in  wood 
and  metal  for  demonstrating  propositions  in 
geometry  in  a  palpable  manner.  We  have  en* 
deavoured,  in  vain,  to  procure  a  set  of  these 
models  for  our  own  pupils,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
of  their  utility.* 

What  has  been  thus  acquired  in  childhood 
should  not  be  suffered  to  escape  the  memory. 
INon^ysius-f*  had  mathematical  diagrams  de- 
scribed upon  the  floors  of  his  apartments,  and  tbut 
iiecalled  their  demonstrations  to  his  memory. 
The  slightest  addition  in  knowledge  that  can  be 
conceived,  if  it  be  continued  daily,  will  im» 
perceptibly  not  only  preserve  what  has  been 
already  acquired,    but  will,    in    a    few  years, 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  we  liave 
seen  Mr.  Donne's  Models,  which  are  designed  with  much 
ingenuity,  and  executed  with  great  accuracy. 

f  Plutarch.'— Life  of  Dion. 
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amount  tq  as  large  a  stock  of  mf^theaiatical 
imowleidgQ  as  we  could  wi^h*  It  is  not  our 
object  to  make  mathematiciansit  hut  to  uiake  it 
easy  to  our  pupil  to  become  a  matheinaticiany 
if  his  interest^  or  his  ambition^  oiake  it  de- 
stmble ;  aud,  above  all^  to  habituate  him  to  cleaf 
veasoniug  and  close  attention.  And  we.  may 
here  remark,  ^  that  an  early  acquaintance  with 
;the  accuracy  of  mathematical  demonstration 
does  not,  within  our  experience,  contraet  the 
powers  of  the  imagination.  On  the  contrary, 
amoofi^t  other  instances,  we  reoolkct  that  of  a 
young  lady,  who  is  now  no  more,  who  had  an 
uncommon  propensity  to  mathematical  reason- 
ing, though  her  imagination*  was  remarkably 
vivid  and  inventive.  The  following  story  was 
written  entirely  by  her  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old  :•— 

It  happened  towards  the  middle  of  June 
that  I  rose  remarkably  early  to  take  a  waft 
through  the  country,  before  the  sultry  beams  of 
^the  sun  had  yet  heated  the  atmosphere ;  and 
*^  wandering  wherever  the  windings  of  the  path 
^^  led  ^me,  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  magoifioent 
''  garden :  the  gardener,  immediately  perceivii^ 
me,  desired  that  I  should  walk  in,  with  which 
request  I  readily  complied,  and  surveyed  with 
delight  the  variety  of  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which 
the  garden  pmduced :  at  length,  rcpcaing  my-^ 
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^*  self  among  the  twisting  branches  of  an  honey* 
5<  suckle^  within  full  view  of  a  large  and  costly  bed 
^^  of  tulips,  Morpheus  closed  my  eyes,  and  sent 
to  me  from  heaven  the  following  dream : — ^ 

On  the  tallest,    largest,    finest  tulip  that 
bloomed  in  the  garden,  methought  there  settled 
'^  a  butterfly  of   micommon    beauty,    between 
whose  downy  wings  reclined  a  little  fairy.  Her 
form   was    inexpressibly  elegant :    sweetness, 
and  gaiety,    and  youth  were  blended  in  her 
'^  countenance,    with  innocence  and   unaifected 
grace,  that  she  seemed  as  if  she  were  that  mo- 
ment  come   to  life:    her  flowing  robe  was 
^^  tinctured  with  all  the  variety  of  colours  that  it 
^^  was  possible  for  nature  or  art  to  conceive  ;  her 
*<  eyes  were  of  a  vivid  blue,  and  her  flaxen  hair 
'*  waved .  in  ringlets  upon  her  shoulders.     Small 
^^  though   she  ,was,   I   could   distinguish  every 
^^  fold  in  her  garment,  nay  even  every  azure  vein 
^^  that  wandered  beneath  her  snowy  skin.    As  I 
was  thus  contemplating  her  with  attention  she 
disengaged  herself  from  the  butterfly,  whom  she 
managed  with  a  silken  rein,  leaving  it  to  range 
about  the  garden  at  pleasure;  and  peiiching 
herself  upon  the  stamina  of  the  tulip,   she 
began  to  diversify  it  with  the  very  finest  tine- 
^^  tures  that  I  could  have  formed  any  idea  of.  She 
^^  placed  in  her  lap  a  little  tablet  covered  with 
^^  a  numberless  variety  of  difierent  colours,  which 
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she  bjr  degrees  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  flower 
with  a  pencil  made  of  the  softest  hairs^  imagi- 
nable^ wetting  it.  every  now  and  then  with  the 
dew-drops  that  still  remained  scattered  up  and 
down  the  leaves.  Methought  as  I  gazed  upon 
'^  her  that  I  never  in  my  life  beheld  a  more 
'^  beautiful  picture.  And  now  that  her  morning 
^'  work  was  just  completed,  she  gathered  together 
an  handful  of  farina  off  a  neighbouring  flower^ 
and  began  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  yet  moist  tulip, 
'^  to  give  it  that  velvet  gloss  which  is  so  peculiarly 
^^-  beautiful,  when  I  happened  to  turn  my  head, 
"  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  beheld  my  youngest 
daughter  running  to  seize  hold  of  the  butterfly, 
which  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  catching, 
when  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  crushed  at  once 
by  herfall,  the  flower  and  the  pretty  little  object 
**  of  her  wishes ;  even  the  fairy  had  but  a  narrow 
*^  escape,  by  concealing  herself  under  a  shell  that 
'^  chanced  to  be  beneath  the  tulip* 

"  The  beauty  of  the  scene  had  now  entirely 
*^  vanished,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  the  bruised 
••  flower  and  the  dying  insect.  A  number  of 
•*  confused  ideas  now  danced  before  my  eyes, 
«  and  my  ears  were  filled  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
<'  cordant  sounds.  At  length  a  small,  shrill 
*[  voice  distinctly  articulated  the  foUowipg 
^*  words: —  , 

**  He  who  no^  speakst  to  yqu/'^-said  the  iu- 
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^^  viaii>k  fcf^i^r-pW  i§  i^9  d«ty  of  Cke  ftirie«; 
^^  ^od  ^  ypnii  cwic^i^  b^  buen  excited  with 
^^  re^pe^t  to  th^  lit^ki  &iiy  yoii  have  juat  ao^ 
^  S^n»  il  fthftll  b^  9Atifiifi(3d.»T^Her  pai»a  iis^  Rivu« 
^^  l^t^y  «Bd  »ho  beloB9»  to  tbe  nasi  delicate 
*^  species  of  fairy  that  exiitt3^  to  whom  the .  care 
^f  ipk  given  pf  the  vegetable  creationi»  Tis  they, 
^(  who  ^eiy  r^volviog  i^aaop  ealmn  and  beau« 
^^  t\fy  th#  pfiepes  of  nature  with  such  a  variety  of 
^^  t\m:twm ;  and  as  they  am  continuaUy  employ- 
*^  ^d  ia  giving  pteawre*  they  are  pecttliarly  happy- 
^^  What  (^cfinpationi  mh  he  niore  delightful  than 
*^  Iheifft  ? 


**  Hey  paint  the  pinrple  year  with  raried  show, 
M  Tip  the  gieen  gem  aad  hid  t^  blossoib  h)<»w. 
«•  They  l|i4^  t;}i^  twgjd  hM49  wwi^  tfta  hv^aie^ 
<«  £^|ia¥i4  to  }^^v^>,  and  shade  ^  P^k^d  (li^es. 
<(  W^eo  ^thering  damps  the  i^isty  ni^ht  s^l{u8e^ 
**  They  sprinkle  all  the  morn  with  biUmy  dews : 
**  Bright  trembling  pearls  depend  at  every  spray, 
*^  And  kept  from  fidUng^  seam  to  fall  aMf. 
^f  A  glosfy  ffe^n^fi^  heac^  t)^,  ro^e  x^^m&i^ 
•*  And  blust^es  sMT^^t  thro^gh  ^IX  h^r  fillf^R  Jeay^''  * 


"  Yet  think  not  from,  this  partial'  Tiew  that 
**  they  are  exempted  from  the  universal  lot  of 
«f  every  being ;  they  have  their  miseries  in  com« 

♦Falaett%  Vigil  of  Venw. 
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"^  moil  witli  othett.  Are  there  not  fh>iitt  t6  tiip  ? 
Are  there  not  hetftft  to  parch?  Are  there 
not  rains  to  drown^  and  blights  to  blast  the 
<*  fairest  of  their  produce  ?  Nay,  have  they 
*<  not  more  to  fedr  tii^n  all  these?  Has  not 
•'  their  sad  ielcperience  taught  them  that 

«  Full  many  a  fla«rer  k  bom  to  blugh  ui^eeti) 
*'  And  waste  its  swecftoess  on  tfac  dewrt  ur. 

^'  And  consider  what  those  must  feel  who  are 
^^  doomed  to  toil  upon  such  neglected  bebuties^ 
Have  they  not  likewise  learned  what  to  ex«- 
pect  from  man^  who  robs  them  of  their 
*'  choicest  streets  ere  they  are  arrived  at  full 
^'  perfection  r 

'^  To  all  these  various  evils  the  little  fairies 
^^  are  conttntiilly  sabgect,  and  fortunate  indeed 
^  is  she  who  escapes  them  dlL  And  now  look 
yonder  (said  the  invisible  being) ;  observe 
that  tulip,  and  that  insect^  which  form^ly 
constituted  the  whole  hft}>pinete  of  the  unfor^ 
tunate  Rivuletta :  she  is  no\t)  by  the  folly  df 
<'  a  child,  deprived  foi'  ever  <^  it,  and  reiidered 
^  miserable  for  the  test  of  her  life.  Hdw  often 
^  have  I  viewed  her  proudly  mounted  on  h^ 
gilded  butterfly  ascend  to  tbe  bif  her  regiom  df 
the  sylpfasi  vrith  t^Cm 

«'  To«pori  and  flutter  in  ths  fields  of  air/' 
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^^  and  then  descend  with  equal  joy  upon  her 
favourite  flower^  whose  loss  by  one  of  the' 
laws  of  her  society  dooms  her  to  perpetual 
slavery." 

'^  Methought  that  the  deity  was  just  going  te 
^^  explain  the  reason  of  this^  when  my  attention 
*^  was  unexpectedly  diverted  by  the  appearance 
^'  of  the  fairy,  who  was  slowly  riding  on  a  sable 
^*  moth.  Her  robes,  which  but  a  little  while 
^^  before  had  looked  so  gay,  were  now  coloured  of 
^'  the  darkest  green,  her  c6untenance  was  pale 
^^  and  wan,  and  I  discovered  that  she  really  had 
^^  become  a  slave  since  I  had  seen  her  ;  for  as  she 
««  drew  nearer  to  the  remains  of  her  butterfly,,  and 
"  stretched  out  her  hand  to  reach  them,  I  heard 
*^  the  sound  of  a  heavy  chain  upon  her  little 

*'  feeble  arm. 

« 

*'  I  here  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  with  the  violence 
of  my  emotion  I  awoke,  and  hearing  the  buz- 
zing of  the  bees  I  suddenly  recollected  myself. 
I  arose  from  my  seat  to  pursue  my  walk  home- 
v^ards,  painting  upon  every  butterfly  that  I  saw 
the  image  of  Rivuletta. 
"  As  I  was  thus  recalling  to  my  memory  the 
•^  delightful  vision  which  I  had  just  beheld,  I 
*^  found  that  what  at  first  so  strongly  caught  my 
senses  now  began  to  touch  my  heart,  and  that 
even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  the  imagination 
reason  can  trace  a  moral.     The  familiar  shape 
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**  and  humble  species  of  the  insect  had  made 
*^  me  look  with  indifference  on  its  sufferings^ 
though  it  expirejd  in  agony  at  my  feet ;  whilst 
the  fair  form,  graceful  motion,  and  elegant 
attire  of  the  fairy  had  given  importance  to  her 
imaginary. distress,  and  had  wrung  my  heart 
with  the  tenderest  compassion.-* 
We  have  accustomed  our  pupils  to  form  in 
their  minds  the  .conception  of  figures  generated 
from  points  and  lines,  and  surfaces  supposed  to 
move  in  different  .directions^  and  with  different 
velocities.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  would  be 
a  difficult  occupation  fop  young  minds ;  hut,  upon 
trial,  it  will  be  found  not  only  easy  to  them, 
but  entertaining.  In  their  subsequent  studies  it 
will  be  of  material  advantage ;  it  will  facilitate 
their  progress  not  only  in  pure  mathematicks,  but 
in  mechanicks  and  astronomy,  and  in  every 
operation  of  the  mind  which  requires  exact 
reflection. 

To  demand  steady  thought  from  a  person 
who  has  not  been  trained  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  requisitions  that  can 
be  made  in  education* 

<<  Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
*^  And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce." 

In  the  usual  commencement  of  mathematical 
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ItUdi^s  (he  learner  i$  requured  to  admit  that  a 
poioA^.  <»f  whieh  he  8ee»  the  prototype,  a.  dot  be^ 
fei^hini)  has  neither  kngtb>  breadth^  nof  tiaoek- 
vf^s^^  ^  Thia^  surely,  is  a  degree  of  f»ith  not  absb- 
lijitely  necessary  for  the  neophite  in  science^  It 
i.^  an  absurdity  whieb  has,  with  much  success^ 
been  attacked  ia  ^  Obsenratiena  on  the  Nature 
^"^  of  Demonstrative  Evidence^**  by  Doctor  Bed- 
doe^ 

We  agree  with  the  doctor  as  to  the  iaipropriety 
of  oalling  a  visible  dot  a  point  without  dimenk 
siona.  But,  notwithstanding  the  high,  respect 
^vihieh  th^  author  commandis  by  a^  steady  pursuit 
of  truth  on  all  sUibjects.  of  which  he  treats,  we« 
cannot  avoid  protesting  against  part  of  the  doc-^ 
trine  which  he  has  endeavoiired  to  inculcate^ 
That  the  naimea  point,  radius^  &ME.  are  derived 
ffom  senaibte  objects  need  not  he  disputed ;  but 
sxffely  the  wtrrd  centre  can  be  understood  by  the 
human  mind  without  the  presence  of  any  visible 
Off  tai»gible  snhstanoe. 

Where  twa  lines,  mee^  their  junction  cannot 
hojve  d} mentions ;  the  junction  of  two  radii<  of  a^ 
circle  is  the  centre,  and  the  name  centre  naay 
be  used  for  ever  without  any  relation  to  a  tangible 
or  visible  point.  The  word  boundary^  in  like 
manner,  means  the  e^reme  limit  vi^Hcb  we  call 
a  line  ;  but  to  assert  that  it  has  thickness,  would,, 
fiMint  tb&  very  teriii&  wkioh'  aoe  used  to  disscvibe 
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ft,  be  ii  diiwt  <soiftrs4ktidtf»  Bisbc^  Berkeley, 
Mr.  WttltoT),  PbilMh^tew  Cfttittbrigiradii^  and 
Mr.  B#nj4iiiift  Rd^ins^  pQblifth^d  sevc^nil  |l«nfph- 
kM  npotk  tbi^  Mhjtct  abotfi  half  a  eentury  agd.^ 
No  fiiM  bad  a  tiiore  pfeftetrating  tifind  ihttti 
Berkeley  i  b^t  ire  ^prelM»d  tfatft  Mr.  RobiM 
closed  the  dispute  against  him.  This  is  not 
meant  as  an  appeal  to  authority,  but  to  apprize 
such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  consider  the  argu- 
mfsnt,  where  they  may  meet  an  accurate  inves* 
tigation  of  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  warn  preceptors,  not  to  insist  upon 
their  pupiFs  acquiescence  in  the  dogma,  that 
a  point,  represented  by  a  dot,  is  without  dimen* 
sions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  profess  that  we 
understand  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  mathe- 
maticians when  they  speak  of  length  without 
breadth,  and  of  a  superficies  without  depth; 
expressions  which,  to  our  minds,  convey  a  mean« 
ing  as  distinct  as  the  name  of  any  visible  or 
tangible  substance  in  nature,  whose  varieties 
from  shade,  distance,  colour,  smoothness,  heat, 
&C.  are  infinite,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
any  definition. 

In  fact  this  is  a  dispute  merely  about  words ; 
and  as  the  extension  of  the  art  of  printing  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  every  man  to  propose  and  to 
defend  his  opinions  at  length,   and  at  leisure. 
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the  best  friends  may  support  different  sides  of  a 
speculative  question  with  mutual  regard,  and 
the  most  violent  enemies  with  civility  and  de*- 
corum.  Can  we  believe  that  Tycho  Brahe  lost 
;half  his  nose  in  a  dispute  with  a  Danish /noble- 
man about  a  mathematical  demonstration  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


On  Mechanicks. 

Parents  are  anxious  that  children  should 
be  conversant  with  Mechanicks^  and  with  what 
are  called  the  mechanick  powers.  Certainly  no 
species  of  knowledge  is  better  suited  to  the  taste 
and  capacity  of  youths  and  yet  it  seldom  tbrms 
a  part  of  early  instruction*  Every  body  talks  of 
the  lever^  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley,  but  when 
they  wish  to  employ  these  organs  they  frequently 
perceive  that  the  notions  which  they  have  of 
their  respective  uses  are  unsatisfactory  and, 
indistinct ;  and  many  endeavour,  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  to  acquire  a  scientific  and  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  imple* 
men  ts  which  are  in  everybody's  hands,  or  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  daily  occupations 
of  mankind. 

An  itinerant  lecturer  seldom  fails  of  having  a 
numerous  and  attentive  auditory,  and  if  he 
does  not  communicate  much  of  that  knowledge 
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which  he  endeavours  to  explain^  it  is  not  to  be 
attributed  either  to  his  want  of  skilly  or  to  the 
insufficiency  of  his  apparatus,  but  to  the  novelty 
of  the  terms  which  he  is  obliged  to  use.  Igno- 
rance of  the .  language  in  which  any  science 
is  taught^  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  being 
suddenly  acquired ;  besides  a  precise  know* 
ledge  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  we  must  have 
an  instantaneous  ides  excited  in  our  minds 
whenever  they  are  repeated ;  and,  as  this  can 
he  acquired  only  by  practiee,  it  h  im^pdssible 
*diat  i^losophicat  lectores  can  be  of  much  ser-' 
viee  to  those  who  are  noK  famiKarly  a^tliKmtifd 
^ith  the  tedbnical  language  in  whidli  fh«5  et& 
dslif^red ;  snd  yet  ther«  is  scatf cety  anf  rabj^^ct 
dl  humaii  inquiry  more  obvioos  to  the  u!n^r« 
^tending  than  the  laws^  6f  mechanicks.  Only  ^ 
small  i^ortioiy  of  ^ometry  is  fi^esstfry  to  the 
Tiearner,  if  be  emn  wishes  to  beeome  master  of 
the  more  dffliciilt  proUems  whidi^  ar^  usually 
cdivOmied  in*  a.  course  of  lectures  ^  and  most  of, 
wh»C  is  praeticaHy  osiefol  n«ay  be  acquired  by 
any  person  wh»  n  expert  i^i  eommoiv  aiithtnc^ 

ttek. 

B4i€  we  (Sattno^  proceed  a  single  step'  without 
deviating  from  common  language ;  if  liie*  theory 
Off  the  balspttce,  or  tfte  lever,  is  to'  be  explained, 
W^  immediateljr  speak  of  space  and  time.  To 
j^eisras  net  versed  in-  litemtum  it  is  prdbaUe^ 
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tbat  daese  isrn»  app^r  more  simiiJe  and  intel** 
ligible  thtn  they  do  to  a  man  who  has  read 
Locke^  and  other  metaptv^sical  writers^  The 
term  spacey  t&>  tbe  bulk  of  Tnankindj,  conveys  the 
idea  of  am  interval;  they  consider  the  word 
time  as  representing  a  definite  nnmber  of  years, 
days^  orminiiitea;  but  the  metai^ysieian,  wbea 
he  hears  the  words  space  and  timey  immediately^ 
takes  the  alarm,  and  recurs  to  the  abstract  notions 
which  are  associated  with  these  terms;  he  per-' 
ceives  difficulties  unknown  to  the  unlearned, 
and  feek  a  coofasioni  of  ideas  which  distracts  haae 
attention.  Tbe  lectarer  proceeds  with  confi** 
dence,  never  supposing  that  his  audience  can  be 
puzzled  by  such  common  words.  He  means  by 
space  the  distance  fi^om  the  place  whence'  a,  body 
begins  to  move  to  the  place  wfaeve  its  motion 
ceases;  and  by  time  he  means  the  mnnber  of 
seconds^  or  of  any  deterttiinate  divisions  of  ciml 
time  whicti  elapse  from;  the  commeneement  ot 
any  motion  to  its  end ;  or,  in  other  words^  the 
duration  of  any  given  motion.  After  this  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  any  intelligent  person 
perceives  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  ariet 
used  by  the  tenor  of  the  discourse ;  but  in  tbe 
interim  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  has  beavd 
cannot  have  been  understood,  and  the  premises 
upon  which  every  subsequent  demonstration  is 
founded  arc  unknown^  to  him-.  If  this  be  tme 
wi)e»  it  is  affirmed  of  two  terms  only,  what  musk 
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be  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  eight  or  ten 
unknown  technical  expressions  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  a  lecture  ?  A  complete  know^- 
ledge,  such  a  knowledge  as  is  not  only  full,  but 
&miliar^  of  all  the  cqmmon  terms  made  use  of  in 
theoretic  and  practical  mechanicks^  is^  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  before  any  person  can  attend 
public  lectures  in  natural  philosophy  with  advan* 
tage. 

What  has  been  said  of  public  lectures  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  private  in- 
struction; and,  it  is  probable,  that  inattention 
to  this  circumstance  is  the  reason  why  so  few 
people  have  distinct  notions  of  natural  philosophy. 
Learning  by  rote,  or  even  reading  repeatedly, 
definitions  of  the  technical  terms  of  any  science, 
must  undoubtedly  facilitate  its  acquirement ; 
but  conversation,  with  the  habit  of  explaining 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  structure  of  com- 
mon domestic  implements  to  children,  is  the 
sure  and  effectual  method  of  preparing  the  mind 
for  the  acquirement  of  science. 

The  ancients,  in  learning  this  species  of 
knowledge,  had  an  advantage  of  which  we  are 
deprived :  many  of  their  terms  of  science  were 
the  common  names  of  familiar  objects.  How 
few  do  we  meet  who  have  a  distinct  notion  of 
the  .words  radius,  angle,  or  valve?  A  Roman 
peasant  knew  what  a  radius  or  a  valve  meant,  in 
their  original  signification,  as  well  as  a  modern 
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professor;  he  knew  that  a  valve  was  a  door, 
and  a  radius  a  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  but  an  English 
child  finds  it  as  difficult  to  remember  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  angle^  as  the  word  parabola.  An 
angle  is  usually  confounded^  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  geometry  and  mechanicks^  with  the 
word  triangle ;  and  the  long  reasoning  of  many 
a  laborious  instructor  has  been  confounded  by 
this  popular  mistake.  When  a  glass  pump  is 
^hown  to  an  admiring  spectator^  he  is  desired  tp 
watch  the  motion  of  the  valves :  he  looks 
'^  above,  about,  and  underneath ;"  but,  ignorant 
of  the  word  valve^  he  looks  in  vain.  Had  he 
been  desired  to  look  at  the  motion  of  the  little 
doors  that  opened  and  shut,  as  the  handle  of  the 
pump  was  moved  up  and  down,  he  would 
have  followed  the  lecturer  with  ease,  and 
would  have  understood  all  his  subsequent  rea- 
soning* 

If  a  child  attempts  to  push  any  thing  heavier 
than  himself,  his  feet  slide  away  from  it,  and  the 
object  can  be  moved  only  at  intervals,  and  by 
sudden  starts ;  but  if  he  be  desired  to  prop  his 
ieet  against  the  wall,  he  finds  it  easy  to  push 
what  before  eluded  his  little  strength.  Here 
the  use  of  a  fulcrum,  or  fixed  point,  by  means 
of  which  bodies  may  be  moved,  is  distinctly 
understood.  If  two  boys  lay  a  board  acrose  a 
narrow  block  of  wood,  or  stone,  and  balance  each 
other  at  the  opposite  ends  of  it,  they  acquire 
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another  i^ea  of  a  centre  of  motion.  If  a  poker 
18  rested  against  a  bar  of  a  grate^  and  employed 
to  lift  up  the  coals,  the  same  notion  of  a  centre 
is  recalled  to  their  minds.  If  a  boy,  sitting  upon 
a  plank,  a  sofa,  or  form,  be  lifted  up  by  another 
boy  applying  his  strength  at  one  end  of  the  seat, 
Whilst  the  other  end  of  the  seat  rests  on  the 
.ground,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  by  them 
that  the  point  of  rest,  or  centre  of  motion,  or 
ftilcrum,  is  the  ground,  and  that  the  fulcrum 
«  not,  as  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  forde 
that  lifts,  and  the  thing  that  is  hfted ;  the  fulcrum 
is  at  one  end,  the  force  which  is  exerted  acts  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  weight  is  in  the  middlci 
Ih  trying  these  simple  experiments,  the  terms 
J^ulcrum^  bentre  of  motion^  &c.  should  be  con- 
stantly employed ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  . 
would  be  as  familiar  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  old 
as  to  any  philosopher.  If  for  some  years  the 
«ame  words  frequently  recur  to  him  in  the  same 
^nse,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  lecture  upon 
the  balance  and  the  lever  would  be  as  unintelti^ 
gible  to  him  as  to  persons  of  good  abilities,  who 
••t  a  more  advanced  age  hear  these  terms  from 
the  month  of  a  lecturer  ?  A  boy  in  such  cir- 
t!um8tances  would  appear  as  if  he  had  a  genius 
for  mechanicks,  when,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
less  taste  for  the  science^  and  less  capadty  than 
Ac  generality  of  the  audience.  Triftrng  as  it  inay 
1^  first  appear,   it  will  not  be  found  a^.  triffing 
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ttdvaiii^ge^  in  the  (irogress  of  education^  to  attend 
to  this  circumstance.  A  distinct  knowledge 
of  a  few  terms  assists  a  learner  in  his  first  at- 
tempts; finding  these  successful,  he  advances 
with  confidence^  and  acquires  new  ideas  without 
difiicqity  or  disgust.  Rousseau^  with  his  usu&l 
eloquence,  has  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
annexing  ideas  to  words ;  he  declaims  against 
the  splendid  ignorance  of  men  who  speak  by 
rote^  and  who  are  rich  in  words  amidst  the  most 
dkplorable  povei*ty  of  ideas.  To  store  the  me-* 
mory  of  bis  pupil  with  images  of  things,  he  is 
willing  to  neglect,  and  leave  to  hazard,  his  ac« 
quirement  of  language.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  a  boy,  whose  mind  was 
stored  wHh  accurate  images  of  external  objects^ 
of  experimental  knowledge,  and  who  had  ac« 
quired  habitual  dexterity,  but  who  was  unac- 
quaiiited  with  the  usual  signs  by  which  ideas 
arc  expressed,  would  be  incapable  of  accurate 
]«asoning,  or  would,  at  best,  reason  only  upon 
particulars^  Without  general  terms  he  could 
not  abstract ;  he  could  not,  till  his  vocabulary 
was  enlarged,  and  familiai^  to  him,  reason  upon 
general  topics,  or  draw  conclusions  from  general 
principles :  in  short,  he  would  be  in  the  situa* 
tion  of  those  who,  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
and  eompKcated  questions  relative  to  quantity, 
are  obliged  to  employ  tedious  and  perplexed^ 
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calculations^  instead  of  the  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive methods  that  unfold  themselves  by  the  use  of 
signs  in  algebra. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  teacning  children  the. 
technical  language  of  any  art  or  science^  that 
we  should  pursue  the  same  order  that  is  requisite 
in  teaching  the  science  itself*  Order  is  required 
in  reasoning,  because  all  reasoning  is  employed 
in  deducing  propositions  from  one  another  in  a 
r^ular  series;  but  where  terms  are  employed 
merely  as  names^  this  order  may  be  dispensed 
with.  It  is^  however,  of  great  consequence  to 
seize  the  proper  time  for  introducing  a  new 
term ;  a  moment  when  attention  is  awake>  and 
when  accident  ha»  produced  some  particular 
interest  in  the  object.  In  every  family  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  occur  without  any  preparation, 
and  such  opportunities  are  far  preferable  to  a 
formal  lecture  and  a  splendid  apparatus  for  the 
first  lessons  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
If  the  pump  belonging  to  the  house  is  out  of 
order,  and  the  pump-maker  is  set  to  work,  an; 
excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  for  variety  of 
instruction.  The  centre  pin  of  the  handle  is- 
taken  out,  and  a  long  rod  is  drawn  up  by  degrees,- 
at  the  end  of  which  a  round  piece  of  wood  is 
seen  partly  covered  with  leather.  .  Your  pupil 
immediately  asks  the  name  of  it,  and  the  pump- 
maker  prevents  your  answer  by  informing  little , 
1 
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ttoAUiT  tbi^t  it  is  <ialled  a  sucker »  Yoo  show  it  to 
the  child,  he  handles  it,  feels  wiietber  the 
lather  is  hard  or  soft,  and  at  length  diwovers 
that  there  is  a'  hole  tbraugb  it  which  is  covered 
with  a  little  flap  Of  door/  This,  he  learns 
from  the  workmen,  is  called  ii  clack.  The  child 
shoald  be  permitted  to  plunge  the  pUton  (by 
which  name  it  should  now  be  called)  into  a  tub 
of  water:  in  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards 
he  will  perceive  that  t^e  cldckj  or  valve,-  opens 
and  shuts  as  the  piston  is  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards.  It  will  be  better  not  to  iiifbrtati  the 
ebild  how  this  mechanism  is  employed  iii  the 
pump.  If  the  names  sucker  and  piston,  clack 
and  valve,  are -fixed  in  his  memory,  it  will  be 
suflicient  for  his  first  lessOn«  At  another  oppor« 
tunity  he  should  be  present  when  the  fixed  or 
lower  valve  of  the  pump  is  drawn  up;  he  will 
examine  it,  and  find  that  it  is  similar  to  the  Valve 
of  the  piston ;  if  h6  sees  it  put  down  into  the 
pumpj  and  sees  th6  piston  put  int4  its  place, 
and  set  to  work,  the  names  that  he  hais  learned 
will  be  fixed  more  deeply  iii  his  mind^  and  he 
will  have  some  general  notion  of  the  whole  appa* 
rattts.  ^IProm  time  to  time  these  names  should 
be  recalled  to  his  memory  on  suitable  occasions," 
but  he  should  not  be  asked  to  repeat  theto  by 
rate;  What  has  been  said  is  not  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  a  cbild  in  meehanicks^  but  as  a  sketoh 
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and  are  suggested  by  the  connexion  betweeti  th« 
end  proposed  in  the  construction  of  the  building, 
machine^  &c.  and  the  means  which,  are  adapted 
to  effect  it» 

A  knowledge  of  perspective  is  to  be  acquired 
by  an  operation  of  the  miiid  directly  opposite  to 
what  is  necessary  in  delineating  the  sections  of 
bodies  ;  the  mind  must  here  be  intent  only  upon 
the  objects  that  are  delineated  upon  the  retina ; 
it  must  forget  or  suspend  the  knowledge  which 
it  has  acquired  from  experience^  and  must  see 
with  the  eye  of  childhood  no .  farther  than  .  the 
murface«  Ev^y  person  who  is  accustomed  to 
drawing  in  perspective,  sees  external  nature, 
•when  he  pleases,  merely  as  a  picture ;  this  ha- 
bit contributes  much  to  form  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  ;  it  may  however  be  carried  to  excess. 
There  are  improvers  wlto  prefer  the  most  dreary 
ruin  to  an  elegant  and  convenient  mansion,  and 
who  prefer  a  blasted  stump  to  the  glorious  foliage 
of  the  oak. 

^  Perspective  is  jiot,  however,  recommended 
merely  as  a  mean  of  improving  the  taste,  but 
as  it  is  useful  in  facilitating  the  knowledge  of 
mechanicks.  When  once  children  are  familiarly 
acquainted .  with  perspective,  and  with  the  re- 
presentations of  machines  by  elevations,  .  sec- 
tions, &c.  prints  will  supply  them  with  an  ex- 
tensive variety  of  information ;   and  when  they 
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see  real  macbinesj  their  structure  and  uses  vfiW 
be  ^sily,  comprehended.  The  noise,  the  seem* , 
iog  confusion/  and  the  size  of  several  macbiaes,^ 
make  it  difficult  to  comprehend  and  combine 
their  various  parts,  without  much  time  and  re- 
peated examination ;  the  reduced  size  of  prints 
lays  the  whole  at  once  before  the  eye,  and  tends, 
to  facilitate  not  only  comprehension,  but  contri- 
vanice.    Whoever  can  delineate  pregressively  as 

•  ■ 

be  invents,  saves  much  labour,  much  time,  and 
the  hazard  of  confusion. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  ertiployed  to 
facilitate  drawing  in  perspective,  as  may  be  seeit 
in  ^^  Cabinet  de  Servier,  Memoires  of  the 'French 
'^  Academy,  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
^^  lately .  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts.'*  One  in- 
vented by  the  author,  was  descfibed  in  the  first 
editions  of  this  book,  but.  he  has  omitted  it 
m.  this  edition,  as  it  takes  up  nearly  a. whole 
plate,  and  as  it  may  b^  found  in  Nichofeon'3 
Journal* 

Besides  the  common  terms  of  art,  the  tech* 
nical  terms  of  science  should)  by  degrees,  be 
rendered  familiar  to. our  pupils,  Amongst  these 
the  words  Space  and  Time  occur,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  soonest,  and  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Without  exact  d^t^nitions,  or  ab- 
stract reasonings,  a  general  notion  of  the  use  of 
these  terms  may  be  inculcated  by  employing 
them  frequeutly  in  Conversation^  and '  by  apply-* 
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ifig    them   to  things  and  ciri^tlmstaticds  Which 
occur    mthout    preparation^    and    about    which 
dbildren  are  interested^   oir  occupied.     "  There 
^<  ifii   a  great  space  left  between  the  words  in 
**  that  printitig"    The  child  utiderstands  that 
space  in  this  sentence  means  white  paper  he* 
tween    black    letters.       ^'  You  should    leave  li 
^  greater  space  between  the  flowers  which  you 
^  are    planting/'— he   knows    that    you    mean 
more  gfvund.     *^  There  is  a   great  space  be- 
tween that  boat  and  that  ship/^-^space  of  zva^ 
ter.    >*  I  hope  the  hawk  will  not  be  able  to 
^  catch  that  pigeon ;  there  fs  a  great  space  be- 
^  between  them  ;  **—  space  of  air.     "  The  men 
^  who  are  pulUng  that  sack  of  com  into  the 
*^  granaVy  have  raised  it  through  half  the  space 
•*  between  the  door  and  the  ground."    A  child 
eanhot  be  at  &ny  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word  s|)ace  in  these  or  any  other  praetioal  ex- 
iimples  which  may  occur ;  but  he  should  also 
be  used  to  the  word  space  as  a  technical  e^pres«> 
«ion,  and  then  he  will  not  be  confui$ed  or  stopped 
hy  a  new  term  when  cmplp]^  in  mechanicks. 

iThe  word  time  may  be  used  in  the  same  man«> 
tifet  trpon  numberless  occaBions  tp  express  the 
"duration  of  any  movement  which  is  performed 
•fey  the  force  of  men^  or  horses^  wind^^  water,  or 
•any  meohanical  ^wer. 

*'  Did  the  horses  in  the  mill  wc  saw  yesterday 
<<  go  as  fast  ^3  the  hemes  which  ifre  drawing  the 
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''  chaise?^  '^  Npt  not  so  fast  as  the  horses  go 
<'  at  present  on  level  ground;  but  they.wfntas 
^'  last  as  the  ^ai^e-horses  do  whe^^  they  gaAip 
<^  hill>  or  as  fast  as  horses  that  draw  a  ws^ggon*** 

^'  How  many  tinies  do  the  sails  of  that  wi9d-* 
^  mill  go  round  in  a  ioiinute  ?  Let  us  count ; 
*^  I  will  Jook  at  ipy  watch ;  do  you  count  how. 
','  often  the  sails  go  round ;  wait  till  that  broken 
^^  arm  is  uppermost^  and  when  you  say  now^  I 
^^  will  b^n  to  count  the  time ;  when  a  minute 
^^,  has  passed  I  will  tell  you.** 

After  a  few  trials  this  experiment  will  become 
efsy  to  a  child  pf  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  he  may 
sometimes  attend  to  the  watch,  and  at  other 
times  oount  the  turns  of  the  sails ;  he  niay  easily 
be  mad^  to  9pplytbis  tq  a  bors^^milh  or  to  a 
i«ater'*mill»  a  corn-fa^Uj  or  apy  machine  that  has  a 
rotatory  ipoltioii ;  he  will  he  entertained  with  his 
new  employm^it ;  he  will  compare  the  velocities 
pf  difS^reut  fpfi^hiqes;  the  mqining  of  this  woi*d 
will  be  easily  added  to  his  vocabulary.  ^^  Does 
^^  that  part  pf  the  arpus  pf  the  wind-mill  which 
^  is  qe^r  tfoe  ajpferfree,  or  cfintre^  (I  mean  that 
^^  putt  wl^ch  has  no  cloth  or  sail  upon  it^)  go  as 
f^  iast  M  £heen4s  Iff  th(^  arn^s  that  are  the  farthest 
^^  ftpni  th/s  i^tre  ?** 

^  ^'  Np;  iy>t  Pearly  ao  ffist** 

^^^  '■'••• 

^^  But  that  part  goes  as  often  round  in  a  mi* 
f  (  niltje  w*  the  rest  of  the  s^iK** 
^^  Yest  but  it  dpes  not  go  aff  fftsV* 
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*'  HoWso?**  ^ 

**  It  doea  not  go  soyir  round.** 
f'  Noi  it  does  hot.    The  extremities  of  the 
f^  saib  go  through  more  space  in  the  seme  timp 
^^  than  the  parts  near  the  centre.'' 

By  '  conversations  like  these  the  technical 
itieahing  6f  the  word  velocity  may  be  made 
quite  familiar  to  a  child  much  younger  than 
what  has  been  mentioned ;  he  m^y  not  only 
comprehend  that  velocity  means  time  and  space 
considered  together,  but  if  he  is  suflliciently  adr 
vanced  in  arithmetick  he  may  be  readily  taught 
how  to  express  and  compare  in  numbers  v^kh 
cities  composed  of  certain  portions  of  time  and 
$pace«  He  will  not  inquire  about  the  abstiwt 
meaning  of  the  word  space;  he. has  seen  space' 
measured  on  paper,  on  timber,  on  Water,  in  the 
air ;  apd  h^  perceives  distinctly  that  it  is  a  term 
^(jually  applicable  tp  all  distances  th^t  can  esist 
between  objects  of  any  sort^  or  that  he  cap  see, 
feel,  or  imagine. 

Momentumi  a  less  common  word,  the  ineati« 
ing  of  which  is  not  quite  ^p  easy  to  convey  to 
a  child,  may,  by  degrees,  be  explained  to  bimt 
at  every  instant  lie  feels  the  effect  of  momentum  . 
in  his  own  mptipns,  and  in  the  motions  of  every 
thing  th^t  strikes  against  \i\m  ;  his  feelings  an^ 
{experience  require  only  proper  terms  to  become 
|:he  subject  of  his  conversation.  The  proper 
time  to  instruct  him  is  when  he  begins  to  in? 
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quire.  For  instance,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old^ 
who  had  acquired  the  meaniog  of  some  other- 
terms  in  science,  this  morning  asked,  the  mean-' 
ing  of  the  word  momentum  ;  he  was  desired  ta 
explain  what  he  thought  it  meant. 
Jle  answered,  "  Force." 

^*  What  do  you  mean  b^  force  ?" 

«  Effort.^ 

tf  Of  whatr 

«  Of  gravity." 

'*  Do  yott  m^n  that  force  by  which  a  body  is 
*f  drawn  dowp  to  the  eardi  ?" 

♦*  No." 

ff  Would  a  feather,  if  it.  were  moving  with  thci 
^  greatest  conceivable  swiftness  or  velocity,  throw 
^f;  down  a  castle  }^  .       ; 

''  No;** 

'^  Would  a  mountain  torn  up  by  the  roots,  asf 
^  i^bled  in  Milton,  if  it  moved  with  the  least 
f^  conceivable  velocity,  throw  down  a  castle  }^ 

i'  Yes,  I  tliink  it  would." 

The  difference  between  an  uniform,  and  an 
uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the  tneasure  of 
the  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  the  composition 
eS  motions  communicated  to  the  same  body  in 
different  directions  at  the  same  time,  and  tbq 

*  When  this  questioQ  was  foms  lime  afterwards  repeated 
to  S  ,  he  obsenred,  that  the  feather  would  throw  down 

ih^  castle  if  its' swiftness  were  so  great  as  to  make  up  for  its 
^ai>t  of  weight 
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cittae  of  the  curvHinter  track  of  projectiles, 
seeiDx  at  firsts  intricate  subjects,  and  above  the 
capacity  of  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ;  but 
by  short  and .  well-timed  lessons  they  may  be 
Explained  without  confounding  or  &tigiung  their 
attention.  We  tried  another  experiment  whilst 
this  chapter  was  writing,  to  determine  .whether 
we  had  asserted  too  much  upon  this  subject. 
After  a  conversation,  between  two  boys  upon  the 
(descent  of  bodies  towards  the  earth,  and  *upon 
the  '  mieasure  of  the  increasing  velocity  with 
which  they  fall,  they  were  desired,  with  a  view 
,to  ascertain  whether  they  understood  what  was 
said,  to  invent  a  machine  which  should  show 
the  difference  between  an  uniform  and  an  accele* 
rated  velocity,  and  in  particular  to  show,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  "  that  if  one  body  moves 
^^  in  a  giveo  time  through  a  given  space,  with  an 
<^  uniform  motion,  and  if  another  body  moves 
through  the  same  space  in  the  same  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motioti,  the  uni- 
'^  form  motion  of  the  one  will  be  equal  to  half 
•^  of  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  other,**  The 
eldest  boy,  H— -— ,  thirteen  years  old,  invented 
and  executed  the  following^  machine  for  this 
purpose* 

Plate  1,  Fig.  3,  b  is  a  bracket  9  inches  by  5, 
consisting  of  a  back  and  two  sides  of  hard 
ivood:  two  inches  from  the  back  two  slits  are 
made  in  the  sides  of  the  bracket  half  an  inch 
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deep,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  vfiiey  to  receiver 
the  two  wire  pivots  of  a  roU^ ;  which  roller  i# 
composed  of  a  cylinder,  ^ree  inches  long  and 
half  an   inch  diameter;   and  of  a  c(^  three 
inches  long  and  one  inch  diameter  in  its  largeiit 
part  or  base.    The  cylinder  and  cone  are  not 
separate^  but  are  in  one  piece ;  a  3tring  is  &st« 
^ned  to  t\ie  cone  at  its  base  a,  with  a  bullet  or 
any  other  small  we^t  at  the,  other  end  of  it  1 
and  another  string'  and  weight  are  fastened  to  th^ 
cylinder  at  (c)  ;  the  pivot,  p  of  wire  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  handle ;   if  the  handle  is  turned 
either  way^    the^  strings  will    be    respectively 
wound  up  upon  the  cone  and  cylinder;  their 
lengths  should  now  be  adjusted^  90  that  when 
the  string  on  tiie  cone  is  wouod  up  as  far  as.  the 
cone  will  permit,  the  two  weights  may  be  at 
an    equal    distaiice    from    the    bottoni  of  the 
bracket,   which  bottom  we  suppose  to  be  pa^ 
rallel  with  the  pivots :  the  bracket  should  now 
be  fitstenod  against  the  wall^  at  such  a  height  as 
to  let  tbe  weights  lightly  touch  the  floor  when 
the  strings  are  unwound;    silk   or  bobbin  is  a 
proper  kind  of  string  for  thi«  purpose,  as  'Uf,  is 
woven  or  plaited,  and  therefore  is  not  liable  to 
twist.    When  the  strings  are  woimd  up  to  tbeir 
greatest  heights,  if  the  handle  be  turned  in  the 
contrary  diiection  with  an  equable  velocity,  the 
^weights  will  begin  to  fall  at  tlie  same  momenta 
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but  tte  weight   (l)    will  descend   at  first  bat 
slowly^  and -will,  pass  through  but  small  space 
Mmpared  with  the  weight   (2).     As  they  de- 
scend farther,  (No.  2)  still  continues  to  get  be- 
fore (No,,  l)  ;  but  after  some  time,  (No.  1)  begins 
to  overtake  (No.  3)^  and  •at  last  tl^ey  come  to  the 
ground  together.     If  this   machine  is  required 
to  show  exactly  the  space  that  a  ialling  bodyi 
would   describe  in  given  times,    the  cone  and 
cylinder  must  have  grooves  cut .  spirally  upon 
their  circumference    to-  direct,  the   string   ^ith 
precision.      To  describe  these  spiral  lines  be- 
came  a  new  subject  of   inquiry.     The  young 
mechanicks   were    again    eager  to  exert  .  their 
powers    of   invention ;    the    eldest    invented*,  a 
machine  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  wMch 
h  used  by  the  best  workmen .  for  cqtting  clock 
fusees ;  as  described  in  Berthoud«  .  The  youngest 
invented    the    following    engine,    V.   Plate   1, 
Fig.  4. 

The  roller  or  cone  (or  both  togedier),  which 
it  is  required  to  cut  spirally,  must  be  furnished 
with  a  handle,  and  a  toothed  wheel  w,  which 
turns  a  smaller  wheel  on  pinion  w.  ,  This 
pinion  carries  with  it  a  screw  s,  which  draws 
forward  the  puppet  r,  in  which  .the  graver. or 
chisel  G  slides  without  shake.  This  graver  hus 
a  *  point  or  edge  shaped  properly  to  form  the 
spiral  groove,  with  a  shoulder  to  regulat^  the 
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de^th  of  the  groove*  The  iton  rod  k,  whictiis 
firmly  fastened  in  the  puppet^  slides  tbrotigh 
^mortices  at  mm^^  atid  guides  the  puppet  in  a 
straight  line :  the  puppet  by  these  means  Would 
move  more  truly  thaii  if  the  rod  were  fixed^  and 
the  puppet  made  to  slip  upon  it.       . 

The  rest  of  the  machine  is  intelligible  from 
the  drawing. 

A  simple  method  of  showing  the  nature  of 
compound  forces  was  thouj^t  of  at  the  same 
^time.  An  ivory  ball  was  placed  at  the  comar 
of  a  board  sixteen  inches  broad,  and  two  feet 
long;  two  other  similar  balls  were  let  to  fall 
down  inclined .  troughs  iagitinst  the  first  ball  in 
difierent  directions^  but  at  the  same  timte.  One 
fell  in  a  direction  parallel  to  *  the  length  of 
the  board ;  the  other  biall  fell  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  breadth.  By  raising  the  troughs 
separately,  such  a  force  was  communicated 
to  each  of  the  falling '  balls  as  was  found  by 
trial  sufficient  to  drive  the  ball  that  was  at 
rest  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  board.  Whei> 
both  balls  were  let  fall  together,  they  drove 
the  ball  which  they  struck,  diagonally^  so  as  to 
reach  the  opposite  corner. 

If  the  same  board  were  placed  as  an  inclined 
plane,  at  an  angle  of  five  or  six  degrees,  a  ball 
placed  at  one  of  its  uppermost  corners  would 
fiill  with  an  ai^celerated  motion  in  a  direct  line ; 
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but  if  another  ball  were  made  (by  descending^ 
through  an  inclined  troagh)  to  strike  the  firift 
ball  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  former  Ae^ 
scent  at  the  moment  when  it  began  to  descend, 
ibis  ball  would  not^  as  in  the  former  experiment^ 
move  diagonally,  but  would  describe  a  curve« 
The  reason  why  it  describes  a  curve,  and 
why  that  curve  is  not  circular,  was  easily  un- 


Children  who  are  thus  induced  to  invent  ma- 
chines or  apparatus  for  explaining  and  demon- 
stratiog  the  laws  of  mechanism,  not  only  fie 
indelibly  those  laws  in  their  own  minds,  but  en- 
large tfaei#  powers,  of  invention,  and  preserve 
a  eertam  originality  ci  thought,  which  leads  to 
new  discoveries.  We  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  teachers,  to  use  as  few  precepts  as 
possible  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  and  to  en- 
courage their  pupils  to  use  their  own  under- 
standings as  they  advance.  In  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  mechanism  a  general  view  of  the 
powers  and  uses  of  engines  is  aU  that  need  be 
taught :  where  more  is  necessary,  such  a  foun- 
dation, with  the  assistance  of  good  books,  and 
the  examination  of  good  machinery,  will  per- 
fect the  knowledge  of  theory  and  facilitate  prac- 
tice. 

At  £rst  we  should  not  encumber  our  pupils 
with  accurate  demonstration.'  The  application 
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of  matkematicka  to  mochanicks  is  undoubtedly^ 
of  the  highest  use,  and  has  opened  a  source  of 
ing^iious  and  important  inquiry.  Archimedes, 
the  gpreatest  name  amongst  mechanick  philoso- 
phers,, scorned  the  mere  practical  amplication  of  ' 
his  suhlime  discoveries,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  most  stupendous  effects  were  producing 
by  his  engines,  he  was  so  deeply^  absorbed  in 
abstract  speculation  as  to  be  insensible  to  die 
fear  of  death.  We  do  not.entirely  approve  the 
sublime  abstraction  of  Archimedes,  nor  do  we 
undervalue  either  the  application  of  strict  de^ 
monstration  to  problems  in  mechanitks,  or  the 

exhibition  of  the  most  accurate  machtnerv  in 

■I 

philosophical  lectures ;  but  we  wish  to  point  out 
a  method  of  giving  a  .general  notion,  of  the 
mechanical  organs  to  our.  pupils,  which  shall  be 
immediately  obvious  to  their  compret^qsion, 
and  which  may  serve  as  a  sure  foundation  for 
future  improvement.  We  ane  told,  bya.vulgat 
proverb,  that  though  we  believe  what  we  see, 
we  have  yet  a  higher  belief  in  what  we  feti^ 
This  ad^e  is  particularly  applicable  to  meebor 
nicks*  Whesn  a  person  perceives  the  effect  of 
his  own  bodily  exertions  with  diffisrent  enginaii 
and  when  he  can  compare  ,  in  a  rough  manner 
their  mlative  advantages,  be  ia  not.  disposed ,  to 
t^§Qti  their  assistanee,  or  to  ea^p^  mote  thm 
i»  r^as^nable  from  Uieir  afipljicat}on«    The  j^vuag 
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tbtorist  in  mechanicks  thinks  he  cdn  produite  a 
perpetual  motion!  When  he  ha§  been  aceut-' 
tomed  to  refer  vto  the  plain  dictates  of  eommon 
sense  and  experience,  on  this,-  as  well  m  on 
evety  other  subject,  he  will  not  easily  be  led 
astray  by  visionary  theories. 
;  To  bring  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  our  assistance 
in  teaching  the  uses  of  the  mecbanick  powers, 
the  following  apparatus  was  construetedi  to  which 
we  hate  given  the  name  Panorganon« 

It  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts ;  a  frame 
to  contain  the  moving  machinery ;  and  a  cap^ 
tt an  or  win^assj  which  is  erected  on  a  siU<^x 
plank,  that  is  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the  ground ; 
the  frame  is  by  this  means,  and  by  braees  or 
props,  rendered  steady.  The  cross  rail  or  tran* 
imoj  is  strengthened  by  braces  and  a  king^post 
to  make  it  lighter  and  cheapen  The  capstan 
consists  of  an  upright  shaft,  upon  which  are 
fixed  tw6  drums,  (about  either  of  which  drutHi  a 
rope  may  be  wound  up)  and  two  levers  or  arms, 
hy  which  the  capstan  may  be  turned  round; 
There  is  also  a  screw  of  iron  fixed  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft,  to  show  the  properties 
of  the  screw  as  a  mecbanick  powen  The  rope 
which  goes  round  the  drum  passes  over  <me  of 
the  pulleys'  near  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  under 
another  pulley  near  the  bottom  <^  the  frame* 
As  two  ^ruTTitf  of  diffisrent  sizes  are  empkrfredj  it 
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♦      «   « 
16  necessary  to  have  an  upright  roller  td  coiidiict 

the  rope  in  a  proper  direction  to  the  pulIeyS, 
when  either  of  the  drums  is  used.  Near*  the 
frame^  and  in  the  direction  *  in  which  the  roji^' 
runs^  is  laid  a  platform  or  road  of  deal  boards^ 
one  board  in  breadth^  and  twenty  or  thirty  fe^t 
long,  upon  which  a  small  sledge  loaded  with  dif- 
ferent weights  may  be  drawn.  Plate  ^.  Fig.  i . 
F.  F.    Thefirame.    .     :  .  ;  ?    .^ 

b.  b.     Braces  to  keep  thfe  fram^  steady;  '  ' 
a.  a.  a.     Angular  braces  and  a  king-post  tb 
strengthen  the  transom  4        *    ' 

8*  >  A.  round,  taper  sh^ft,  sti^tigthehed  khore 
and  below  the  mortices,  through  which  the  levers' 
,  pass/ with  iron  hoops.  ' 

LwLw.Two    arms    or   levers   by  which   th^ 
shafts  &Ck  are  to  be.  moved  round;  '^    ' 

D.  D.     The  drums,  whifeh  are  of  different  cir- 
cumferences. 

R.     The  roller  to  conduct  the  ropci 
P.     The  pulley,  round  which  the  ix>pe  passes 
to  the  large  drum. 

,    P  2i     Another  pulley  to  answer  to  the  smaller 
drum.  '  ^' ' 

P  3.     A  pulley  through  whidh  the  rope  passes 
ivhen  experiraetits  at^  trifed  with  leversV&c. 

P  4.     Another  piilley,  through  Which  the  to^ 
passes  when  the  sledge  is  used,    ' 
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H9.  "Pie  rof^  flf  ^\  IwaFife  i^r  thfli  «l«4gi»  to 
mpve  qq. 

jSl.  'Oie  sledge,  witil»  pi«c^  of  har4.W9o4  ^tr, 
t^pb^  tq  it,  tp  gMide  i^  w  <^  ii<»d« 

t/]yw  o/'  the  Panorganon. 

As  ^^is  iwebtne  k  to  be  imiwd  by  the  fovce 
of  men  or  children,  and  as  their  fOttce  varies 
not  only  i^tb  tb^  stretig^  ind  weight  of  etich 
ifll^ivicbfali  l^ut  ^/aQ  Moerding  to  the  difibrent 
manner  in  which  that  Mren^li  or  wei)(bt  in. 
appli«4  it  }9»  19  the  first  plwse^ -roquisite  to  es- 
ta^ish  ^e  d^t^naaiiiAto  mode  ctf  applying  btt« 
man  force  to  the  machine,  wpA  also  ai  mnthod  o^ 
di^terf&ini^g  the  r^tive  force  ttf  eaeh  indilfidhal 
whose  strength  is  9|f£ed  to  it.       ' 

To  estimate  the  Force  with  which  a  Person  can 
draw  horizontally  by  a  Rope  over  his  Shoulder. 


EkpERIMENT  I. 

•  » 

Hang  a  common  long  scale-beam  (withQml; 
W9k9,  ox  cbwis)  frpift  liie  top,  w  transom  of 
the  fraq^e»  sp  as  tjhatj  QJCNb  end.  of  it  Wy  W»^ 
withiji,  a^  inch  Qf  Q»e  sid^  pr  J»rt  pf  tht  tpa- 
chine.    Tie  a  rope  tQ  the  hook;  of  ^  s^iw 


»         \ 


be^«>  whf^t«  the  diaiM  of  ttm  scale  dfe  usMlIy 
hung,  afid  pas^  it  through  the  pirfley  P  % 
whkb  is  dbfout  four  feet  from  the  gfcmnd; 
kt  the  person  pult  thi»  fope  from  l  towards  % 
turning  bis  back  to  tbe  fnachine,  and  ptilfitig 
the  rope  over  bis  shoulder,  PL  2.  Tig.  6.  A3 
the  pulley  may  be  either  too  high  or  too  low 
to  permit  the  rope  to  be  horizontal,  the  person 
i;vho  pulls  it  should  be  placed  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
jrom  the  machine^  which  will  ksson  the  angular 
direction  of  the  cord,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
^iqperimettt  Hang  weight(»  to  tb«  ofhet  end  of 
die  scale-beam,  till  the  person  who  pulls  Mn  but 
Jml  walk  fofwif d,  puUtDg  ftiirif  without  propping 
hit  feet  tgaiiiM;  any  thing.  Tbi«  weigtit  will 
estmattt  Ibe  fbvee  with  whieh  he  ean  draw  hori^ 
aonteily  by  a  n>pe  over  his  shoulder. 

Wera  it  thougbt  ntoassary  to  mak^  the^  ^)L^ 
perioK^iits  perfectiy  aecuM^i  a  segmetrt  of  d 
palley,  the  ntdtUia  of  which  i«  half  the  length 
of  the  sealft-'beam,  ahou4d  be  aittacbed  to.  the  erA 
of  the  beam^  upon  which  the  cord  may  apply 
itse^  and  the  pulley  (P  3.)  should  be  raised  or 
k^vmed,  to*  bring  the  rope  horizontaHy  frotift  the 
ttoa'a  ihoulder,  wheti  \a  the  attitude  of  draw* 


Let  a  ehSd  who  tries  tMtr,  walk  on  the  boafd 
#kh  dry  sho)a9;  ^i  Ui^  afterwardiir  chalk  hi^ 
ahoes,   and  afterwards    try  it  mth    his  shoes 
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soaped ;  he  will  find  that  he  can  pull  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force  in  these  different  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  he  tries  the  following  ei^peri- 
ments,  let  his  shoes  be  always  dry,  that  his  force 
may  be  a,lways  the  same. 


To  show  the  power  of  the  Three  different  Sorts 

of'  Levers. 

Experiment  II. 

The  lever  L,  Fig.  2.  Plate  2.  is  passed  through 

> 

a  socket,  Plate  '2.  Fig.  3.  in  which  it  can  be 
shifted  from  one  of  its  ends  towards  the  other ; 
so  that  it  may  be  fastened  at  any  place  by  the 
screw  of  the  socket.  This  socket  has  two  gud- 
geons, upon  which  it  and  the  lever  which  it 
contains  can  turn..  This  socket  and  its  gud- 
geons can  be  lifted  out  of  the  holes  in  which  it 
plays,  between  the  rails  R  R,  Plate  2.  Fig* .  i. 
and  may  ,be  put  into  other  holes  at  R  R,* 
Fig.  5. 

Hobk  the  cord  that  comes  ove^  the  boyV 
shoulder  to  the  end  (i)  of  the  lever  L.  Loop 
another  rope  to  the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and 
let  the  boy  pull  as  before.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  that  the  boy  must  walk  iii  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  walked 
before;   viz.  from  1  towards  3.   Fig.  1.    Thfc 
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height  to  which  the  weight  ascends^  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  boy  advances^  should  be 
carefully  marked  and  measured ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  he  can  raise  the  weight  to  the  same 
height,  advancing  through  the  same  spdce^  as 
in  the  former  experiment.  In  this  case,  as 
both  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through  equal 
spaces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  added  no  mathematical  power  to 
the  direct  strength  of  the  boy. 

Experiment  III. 

Shift  the  lever  to  the  extremity  in  the  socket ; 
the  middle  of  the  lever  will  be  now  (^posite 
to  the  pulley,  PI.  a.  Fig.  4 ;  hook  to  it  the  rope 
that  goes  through  the  pulley  P  3,  and  fasten  to 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  the  rope  by  which 
the  boy  is  to  pull.  This  will  be  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind,  as  it  is  Called  in  books  of  mecha* 
nicks ;  in  using  which,  the  resistance  is  placed 
between  the  centre  of  motion  orfulcrutny  and  the 
moving  power*  He  will  now  raise  double  tbe 
weight  that  he  did  in  Experiment  II,  and  be  will 
advance  through  double  the  space. 

Experiment  IV. 

Shift  the  lever,  and  the  socket  which  foitns 
the  axis  (without  shifting  tbe  lever  from  the. 
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{A^cQ  ID  wkkb  it  wa9  im  tb^  sock^  in  tbo  b^ 
i^xperiaiiQiit),  ta  tbe  holes  that  «re  pre^i^red  for 
it  at  R  R,  Plate  ^.  Fig.  5.    Tha  fw  «nd  of  tb« 
l9¥er  £  will  itow  be  opposite  to  the  Wf%  and 
to  \\m  pul]/9y  (ov€r  whiob  th^  rope  CQsnes  frpoi 
tbe  «a»le-bwm)«     Hook   tbift  rof^  ta  it^  ami 
hook  the  rope  by  which  the  boy  pulU  to  thi9 
mid4l0  of  the  lever.    The  effec^t  will  now  be 
diffiirei»t  fftHii  what  it  was(  in  the  two  Ja«t  escfie^ 
riments ;  the  boy  will  adrence  only  half  ai^far, 
and  will  raise  only  half  as  much  weight  as  before. 
This  is  called  a  haer  of  the  third:  sort.    The  first 
and  second  kinds  of  levers  are  used  in  quarrying; 
and  dM  operaAfiont  of  many  toiils  »ay  be  mfcfffed 
to  tb^qi.    The  third  kind  cf  kiser  is  em}doyed 
but  seldom^  Ibut  its  propertifiis  may  b6  obsotred 
with  ttdvtiDtaf^  whilst » losg  kidider  is  raised,  aa 
ihe  man  wha  raisea  it  is  obliged  to  esert  an  i»4 
ereasipg  force  tiU  the  ladder  is  nearly  perpendift^ 
ealar.    Whea  this  lerar  is  used^  it  ia  obviims> 
ftem  what  has  been  said,,  that  the  power  nmife 
al^wagrs  pasa  thnugh  ksa  apatt  than  the  dung 
wfticb  is:  to  b»  momd  i  iit  caa  nevat ^  tberafora^ 
be  af  setviee  la  gmdng  pbweir.    Bat  the  ol^Qct 
of  some  machinea  is  to  increase  vebestTV  inatead 
of  obtaining  power,  as  in  a  sledge-hammer  moved 
by  mill- work,  (V^  the  plates  in  £aierson*s  Mecha* 
nicks.  No.  236). 

The  eKptrimenlft  apoa  leiiers  inay  be  vatied  at 
plaasase,:  increasic^  or  dtminbbni^  the  mechaaia^ 


tvA  ft^ivtftit^j  60  a«  t6  MMiS6  the  power  and  %e 
jtsiMaiKe,  to  atetistotn  ^  le&rtiers  tb  dalMtW 
th6  i^lMidft  between  the  pdwei'  add  thii  efl^ 
1(1  diffident  drctimstiitlMs ;  dWayk  p6iiiti%  oof, 
tiiilt  Whateiflei'  eicess  tbeCe  i^  ttt  the  pOWa^j*  oir 
in  the  itiftf^t&nce,  i«  alwftjrs  Mmpeniaied  by  tiife 
d}£fei«Ace  of  ^ce  fhrOQgh  Which  the  iufeHdi* 

The  ejfjMfimetits  wbieh  vfe  hint  metitiorii^ 
iite  irttfiidieiitty  sidhfactMy  to  A  jmpili  as  to  (Sie 
ittiiAedkite  rehtiM  between  the  powir  arid  i^fs 
tiAMAt^i  but  the  dUfttretit  ^jaCei  thi>diigh 
#tiieh  the  pdWer  aild  the  feAstktits  «i6ve  Vrh^fa 
one  tf&eii^i  the  Otftef,  eadtiot  be  tA>^obs,  i^fUXt- 
otft  thef  pat^s  Uifongh  ihnefa  lai^t  spAceH  than 
lerefs  win  pefniit. 


To  thotw  the  different  Space  through  which  the 
Power  and  Resistance  move  in  different  Cir- 
cumstances. 

Experiment  V. 

I  4 

Place  jtbe  fledge  on  (he  f^fiheiit  en4  of  tb^s 
woodon  vo^^y  Pl«te  %  F^g*  1«  0  fasteQ  a  rqfe  tp 

*  The  word  j9otver  is  here  used  in  a  popular  |i^Qse»  to  de- 
note the  strength  or  efficacy  that  is  employed  to  produce  an 
effect  by  means  of  any  engine. 
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ibc^BftiHJ&m'  VIII. 

Where  th^rc  are  a  nmaber  of  lM>ys>  let  five 
or  8lx  of  thein^  \flM>8e  power  of  drawing  (csti* 
mated  as  in  Ebtperimcnt  I«)  aanouwtB  to  six  ifmes 
a»  mucb  as  the  force  of  tbd  boy  It  the  cap^tt, 
pttll  at  the  end  of  tht  rope  wibkb  ti^as  faettened 
to  ti^  sledge;  tbey  will  balance  the.  fdrce  of 
the  boy  at  the  capstan ;  ettltf^r  they^  or  hd>  by 
a  sudden  pull^  nay  advance ;  but  if  tbe;^  pilU 
faiarlj^  there  will  be  no  advantage  on-  eitber  part. 
In  this  experimept  the  rope  should  pass  thnoi^ 
the  pulley  P  3^  and  should  be  eoiled  r6uiid  tht 
larger  drum^  Aod  it  must  ^  aka  obsetvod^  that 
ia  all  experioQien&i  upoti  tbo  motion  of  bodies^  in 
which  there  i^  mtich  frictioni  as  wheve  i  sledge 
is  employed^  the  results  are  nevet  -iso^  tinifofni  as 
in  other  cireudastanecs. 

r 

/• 

Upon  the  pulley  we  shall  say  little^  as  it  ia 
in  every  body's  hands^  and  experiments  may 
be  tried  upon  it  without  any  particular  apparatus. 
It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  inculcated,  that 
tlie  power  is  not  incr^afied  by  sfc  fiit^d  prftey.  tor 
tfeis  purpose,  a  whfeel  wi^^dul  4  rim,  c^,  to  #perit 
witb  xAott  propriti^,  «  ittttttb^  ^  sp(^^  fliLedin 
a  nave  should  be  employed.    (PIat6  2.  f^.  ^'.) 
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Pitees  like  tbe  heads  of  crutehes  should  be  fixed 
at  the  ends  of  these  spokes^  to  receive  a  piece 
of  girtb^web,  which  is  used  instead  of  a^cord^  be- 
cause a«ord  would  be  unsteady ;  and  a  strap  of 
iron  with  a  hook  to  it  should  play  upon  the  cen- 
tre^ by  which  it  may  at  times  be  suspended,  and 
fit>m  which  at  other  times  a  weight  may  be 
bung. 


£XP£RIM£KT  IX. 

Let  this  skeleton  of  a  pulley  be  hung  by  the 
iron  strap  from  the  transom  of  the.  frame ;  fasten 
a  piece  of  web  to  one  of  the  racKi,  and  another 
to  the  end  of  tbe  cf^x>site  radius.  If  two  boys 
of  equal  we^bt  pull  these  pieces  of  girth-web, 
they  witlf  balance  each  other;  or  two  equal 
weights  hung  to  these  webs  will  be  in  equi^ 
Ubrio.  If  a  piece  of  girth-web  be  put  round 
the  i:qppeniiost  radius,  two  equal  weights  bung 
at  the  ends  of  it  will  remain  immoveable ;  but 
if  eithsr  of  them  be  pulled,  or  if  a  smaR  ad- 
difeional  weight  be  added  to  either  of  them,  it 
will  descend,  and  the  web  will  apply  itself  sue- 
etssively  to  the  ascending  radii,  and  will  detach 
itself  from  those  that  are  descending.  If  this 
moMement  be  carefolly  considered,  it  vrill  be 
pereeived  that  the  web^  in  unfolding  itself^  acts 
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in  the  saiiie  mann^  upon  the  radii  as  two  rope^ 
would  if  they  were  hung  to  the  extremities  of 
tlie  opposite,  radii  in ,  succession.  The  two  radii 
which  are  opposite  may  be  considered  as  a  lever 
of  the  first  sort^  where  the.  centre  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  lever ;  as  each  end  moves  through 
an  equal  space>  there  is  no  mechanical  advantage. 
But  if  this  skeleton  pulley  be  employed  as  a 
common  block  or  tackle y  its  motions  and  proper- 
ties will  be  entirely  different. 


Experiment  X.     Plate  2.  Fig.  g. 

Nail  a  piece  of  girtl).w:eb  to  a  post,  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground ; 
fasten  the  other  end  of  it  to  one  of  the  radii  j 
fasten  another  piece  of  web,  to  the  opposite  ra-t 
dius^  and  let  a  boy  hold. the  skeleton  pulley  sus^ 
pended  by  the ,  web  ;  hook  weights  to  the  strap 
that  hangs  fropi  the  centre.  The  end  of  the 
radius,  to  which  the  fix^d  girth'-web  is  fastened^ 
will  remain  iip moveable ;:  but,  if  the  boy  pulls 
the  web  which  he  ,hoIds  in  his  hand  upwards> 
he  will  be  able  to  lift  nearly  double  the  weighty 
which  he  can  raise  frota  the  ground  by  a  simple 
rope,  without,  the  machine,  and  he  will  perceive 
that  his  hand  moves  through  twice  as  great  a 
^pace  ^s  the  weight  ai^cendi^ ;   \\e  h^^  therefore 
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the  mecbatiical  advantage^  which  be  would  have 
by  ^  lever  of  the  second  sortj  as  in  Experiment 
III.  Let  a  piecef  of  web  be  put  round  the  und^ 
radii ;  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the  posit,  and 
the  other  be  held  by  the  boy,  and  it  will  repre- 
sent the  application  c£  a  rope  to  a  moveable 
pulley :.  if  its  motion  be  carefully  considered,  it 
will  appear  that  the  radii,  as  they  successively 
apply  themselves  to  the  web,  repi'esent  a  series 
of .  levers  of  the  second  kind.  A  pulley  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  infinite  number  of  such 
levels;  the  cord  at  one  end  of  the  diameter 
serving  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  organ  during  its  pro- 
gress. If  this  skektofi^pulley  be  used  horizontally 
instead  .of  perpendicularly,  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  mentioned  will  appear  more 
obvious. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of 
girth-^web  ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road  ;  place' 
the  pulley  upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the 
board,  and  bringing  the  web  over  the'  radii,  let 
the  boy,  taking  hold  of  it,  draw  the  loaded,  sledge 
&stened  to  the  hook  at  the  centre  of  the  pulley  :- 
he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  in  tbia manner 
as  he  could  without  the  pulley."^ 

a. 

*  In  all  these  experiments  with  the  skeleton-puIIey  some* 
body  must  keep  it  in  its  proper  direction;  as  from  itsstructure^ 
which  is  contrived  for  illustration ,  not  for  practical  use ;  it 
cannot  retain  its  proper  situation  without  assistance^    ^ 
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Here  the  web  lying  on  the  road  fthows  more 
distinctly^  tliat  it  is  quiescent  where  the  lowest 
radius  touches  it ;  and  if  the  radii,  as  they  tread 
upon  it^  are  observed^  their  points  will  appear 
at  rest,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  pulley  will  go 
as  iast  as  the  sledge,  and  the  top  of  each  radius 
auccessiirely  (and  the  boy's  band  which  unlMds 
the  web)  will  move  twice  as  fast  as  the  centre  «f 
the'  pulley  and  the  sledge. 

If  a  person,  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand,  ol>- 
serves  the  relatiTc  motions  of  the  top,  and  ther 
middle^  and  the  bottom  of  the  stick,  whHst  he 
inclines  it,  he  will  see  that  the  bottom  of  the  sticks 
has  no  motion  oo  the  ground,  and  that  the  mid-^ 
die  has  only  half  the  ni€4tion  of  the  top*  This 
property  of  the  pulley  has  been  dwelt  upon,  be- 
cause  it  elucidates  the  motion  of  a  wheel  rotthig 
upon  the  ground ;  and  it  explains  a  common 
]iaradox>  which  appears  at  6rst  inexplfcablle^ 
**  T^e  bottom  of  a  rolling-wheel  never  moves 
upon  the  road."  This  is  asserted  only  of  a  wheet 
moving  over  hard  ground^  which,  in  feet,  may  be 
considered  rather  as  laying  down  its  eircum-' 
fisrence  upon  the  road,  than  as  moving  upon  it. 

The  inclined  Plane  and  the  Wedge. 

The  inclined  plane,  is  to  be  next  considered* 
When  a  heavy  body  is  to  he  raised^  it  i#  ofiea 
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convenient  to  lay  a  sloping,  artificial  road  of 
plapk^,  upon  which  it  may  be  pushed  or  drawn. 
This  mechanical  power,  howerer,  is  but  of  little 
service  without  the  assistance  of  wheels  or 
rollers;  we  shitll  therefore  3peak  of  it  as  it  is 
applied  in  another  manner,  under  the  name  of 
the  wedge f  which  is  in  fact  a  moving,  inclined 
plane ;  but  if  it  is  required  to  explain  the  pro« 
perties  of  the  inclined  pl^ne  by  the  Panorganon, 
the  wooden  road  may  be  raised  and  set  to  any 
inclination  that  is  required^  and  the  sledge  may  he 
drawn  upon  it  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Lqt  one  end  of  a  lever,  N,  Plate  2.  Fig.  7- 
with  a,  wheel  at  one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the 
post  of  the  frame^  by  means  of  a  gudgeon  driven 
9r  screwed  ipto  the  post  To  prevent  this  lever 
$x>m  deviating  sideways^  let  a  slip  of  wood  be 
connected  with  it  by  a  nail,  which  shall  be  faist 
in  the  lev^r,  but  which  moves  freely  in  a  hole  ia 
the  rail.  Th6  other  i^nd  of  this  slip  must  be 
fastened  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  groiund  at 
three  or  four  feet  fropa  the  lever,  at  one  side  of 
it,  and  towards  the  end  in  which  the  wheel  is 
fixed  (Plate  2.  Fig.  10*  which  is  a  vue  (Toiseau) 
m  tfaft  same  VMtmvr  as  the  treadle  of  a  common 
kthe  is  managed,  and  as  the  treadle  of  a  loom  is 
sometimes  guided.  "^^ 

^  in  a  looiiiy  Ihis  scieondhiy  lerer  is  called  a  Aim^/bj mis- 
take, for  lam;  from  lamin»y  a  slip  of  wood. 
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Experiment  XI. 


Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever,  place  an  inclined 
plane  or  half- wedge  (Plate  2.  Fig.  7-)  on  the 
wooden  road,  with  rollers  under  it,  to  prevent 
friction;*  fasten  a  rope  to  the  fbreraost  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulleys  (P.  4. 
and  P.  3.)  as  in  the  fifth  experiment.  Let  a  boy 
draw  the  sledge  by  this  rope  over  his  shoulder, 
and  he  will  find,  that  as  it  advances  it  will  raise 
the  weight  upwards :  the  wedge  is  five  feet  long, 
and  elevated  one  foot.  Now,  if  the  perpendicular 
ascent  of  the  weight,  and  the  space  through* 
which  he  advances  be  compared,  he  will  find, 
that  the  space  through  which  he  has  passed 
will  be  five  times  as  great  as  that  through  which 
the  weight  has  ascended ;  and  that  this  wedge 
has  enabled  him  to  raise  five  times  as  much  as 
he  could  raise  without  it,  if  his  strength  were 
applied,  as  in  Experiment  I,  without  any  mecha- 
nical advantage.     By  making  this  wedge  in  two 

*  There  fiihquld  bo  three  rollers  used;,  one  of  them  musk 
be  placed  before  the  sledge,  under  which  it  will  easily  fuxd  its 
place,  if  the  bottom  of  the  sledge  near  the  foremost  end  is  a 
little  sloped  upwards.  To  retain  this  foremost  rdller  in  its  place 
till  the  sledge  meets  it,  it  should  h^  stiick  slightly  oh  the  rdad 
with  two  small  bits  of  wax  or  pitch.  .  .r 
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pttrtoy  hinged  together^  with  a  graduated  piece  to 
keep  them  asunder,  the  wedge  may  he  adjusted 
to  any  given  ohliquity ;  and  it  will  be  always 
founds  that  the  mechanicat  advantt^e  of  th« 
wedge  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  its 
perpendicular  elevation  with  its  base.  If  the  base 
of  the  wedge  is  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  any  other  number 
of  times  greater  than  its  ^height,  it  will  enable  the 
boy  to  rise  respectively  2,  3,  4,  or  5  times  more 
weight  than  he  could  do  in  Experiment  I^  by 
which  his  power  is  estimated* 

The  Screw. 

The  Screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round 
a  cylinder:  the  height  of  all  its  revolutions 
found  the  cylinder  taken  together,  compared 
with  the  space  through  which  the  power  that 
turns  it  passes,  is  the  measure  of  its  mechanical 
advantage.*  Let  the  lever,  used  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, be  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reach  from,  its  gudgeon  to  the  shaft  of  the  Panor** 
.ganon,  guided  by  an  attendant  lever  as  before* 
(Plate  2.  Fig.  8.)     Let  the  wheel  rest  upon  the 

, .  *  Mechatdcat  advantage  is  not  a  proper  term ;  but  our  lan^ 
goage  18  deficient  in  proper  technical  terms.    The  word  poxver 
i^  used  so  indiscriminately,  ^at  it  is  scar^l^  possible  to  con* 
vey  our  nseaningi  without  employing  it  more  strictly. 
VOI^.   II.  K 
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biwMt  A«&r  or  liutad  <4i  the  sctbw  :  «9  tbe  irais 
df  the  shift  are  tomod  rbuad,  tbe  wheel  will 
•seend^  «tid  earry  up  the  weight  which  ie  fisist- 
tned  to  the  lever.*  As  the  litualioa  of  the 
icrew  previcQtt  the  wei^  fioM  being  enspeiricd 
exeetly  from  the  ceetro  of  the  screw,  proper 
etteweece  iMist  be  made  for  this  m  estimating 
the  f&nB  of  the  screw^  or  ckterminuig  the  «ie6ha- 
nioal  adnintmge  gained  hj  the  lever :  tfaia  can 
be  done  by  Baeasurtng  the  perpendieofar  Mcrat 
of  the  weight,  which  in  all  eases  is  usefol,  and 
more  expeditious  thiin  measuring  the  parts  of  a 
machine,  and  estimating  its  force  by  calculation ;, 
because  the  different  diameters  of  ropes,  and 
other  small  circumstances,  are  frequently  mis- 
taken in  estin^tesi^— both  methods  should  be 
employed  and  their  results  oomj^ared-    The  «pace 


*  Is  fbifi  e^pesiment;,  Ae  bojr  sboqld  puU  it  Joear  at  pos* 
sible  tp  the  abaft,  within  a  &ot  of  it«  for  inatanae,  aba  be  wiU 
have  such  mechanical  advanta^  as  cannot  be  counterba^ 
lanced  by  any  wei^t  wliich  the  machine  would  l)e  strong 
enough  to  bear:  woA  hi  dl  Aese  eiycfflBAenU  yrt  beg  die 
Ifloracdvedler  to  observe,  liiat  accnracy  isaotlte  <4s)«etia 
view^iffiyren^  reaults  will  ariao  ftrom  adveQtiioua  giroM« 
stances,  such  as  the  pliability  or  hardness  of  rop^p,  the 
swelling  or  shrinking  of  wood,  &c,  &c.  One  pri^cal 
adrantBge,  howe^rer,  will  arise  from  these  cucuniataQces — 
the  e£fect  of  friction,  and  the  imped^ction  and  deterivra* 
tion  of  tnsMrialiy  "will  be  impressed  tipon  the  ymmg  tnecha- 
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(MMUd  ibMagh  by  the  moving  fovftetf  «id  by 
that  wlitcb  it  raoves,  tr«  in&UiUd  data  for  csti* 
mating  tbe  power  of  engines. 

Two  material  aiibjecU  of  experiments  yet  re^ 
main,  for  the  Panoiganon;  friction,  and  wheels 
of  carriages :  but  we  have  already  extended  tbis 
article  fiir  beyond  its  jnsfe  proportion  to  similar 
chapters  in  this  work.    We  repeat,  that  it  it  net 
intended  in  this,  or  in  any  other  piirt  of  oar  design, 
to  write  treatises  upon  science :   but  merely  to 
poiut  out  methods  of  initialing  young  people  in 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  of  giting  them 
a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  those  priticipleB  upom 
which  they  am  founded.     No  preceptor,  who  has 
bad    experience,   will    eavil    at  tk#  siiperficial 
knowledge  ^of  a  hcry  of  twelve  of  tlitileien  upon 
these  subjects ;  he  will  perceive  that  thef  general 
view  which  wc  wish  to  give  oar  popilii^  of  th^ 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  must  certainly  tend  to 
form  a  taste  for  literature   and    investigation. 
The  scioHst  has  learned  only  to  talk — ^we  wish  to 
teach  our  pupils  to  thinks  upon  the  various  ob- 
jects of  human  speculation. 

The  Panorganon  may  be  employed  in  tiying 
the  resistance  of  air  and  water;  the  force  of 
different  muscles;  and  in  #.jp^t  variety  of 
amusing  and  useful  es;^ri]Qa6&ts.  In  academies, 
and  private  families,  it  may  be  erected  in  the 
place  allotted  for  amusement,  where  it  will  fur* 

K2 
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oish  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant  hour. 
When  it  has  lost  its  novelty ,  the  shaft  ihay  from 
time  to  time  be  taken  down^  and  a  swing  may 
be  suspended  in  its  place.  It  may  be  constructed 
at  the  expenc^  of  five  or  six  pounds  :  that  which 
stands  before  our  window  was  made  for  less  than 
three  guineas,  as  we  had  many  of  the  materials 
beside  us  for  other  purposes.* 

Dec.  8,  1800.-— *^  Scientific  Dialogues**  have 
just  reached  us;  they  seem  well  calculated  to 
follow  ^^  Evenings  at  Home/*  as  they  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  accurate  knowledge  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  and  in  clear  and  easy  language. 
We  had  begun  a  book  on  a  similar  plan,  which 
we  are  pleased  to  find  is  now  become  unneces^ 
sary :  we  shall  therefore  bound  our  humble 
labours  to  a  small  volume  on  the  rudiments  pf 
spience  for  young  children. 

*  1810— -Since  this  was  first  published  I  have  constructed 
aPanorganon  on  a  small  scale,  and  portable.  It  shall  be 
sent  to  that  useful  work»  **  Nicholson's  Journal.*' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Chemistry. 

J.N  the  first  attempts  to  teach  chemistry  to 
children,  objects  should  be  selected,  the  princi- 
pal properties  of  which  may  be  easily  discri- 
minated by  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell ; 
and  such  terms  should  be  employed  as  do  not  re- 
quire accurate  definition. 

When  a  child  has  been  caught  in  a  shower  of 
snow,  he  goes  to  the  fire  to  warm  and  dry  him- 
self. After  he  has  been  before  the  fire  for  some 
time,  instead  of  becoming  dry,  he  finds  that  he 
is  wetter  than  he  was  before ;  water  drops  from 
his  hat  and  clothes,  and  the  snow  with  which 
he  was  covered  disappears.  If  you  ask  him 
what  was  become  of  the  snow,  and  why  he  has 
become  wetter,  he  cannot  tell  you.  Give  him 
a  tea-cup  full  of  snow,  desire  him  to  place  it 
before  the  fire,  he  perceives  that  the  snow  melts, 
that  it  has  become  water.  If  he  puts  his  finger 
into  the  water,  he  finds  that  it  is  warmer  thaa 
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snow ;  he  then  perceive  that  the  fire  which 
warmed  him,  warmed  likewise  the  snow  which 
then  became  water  ;  or  in  other  words,  he  disco^ 
vers,  that  the  heat  which  came  from  the  fire 
^oes  into  the  snow  and  melts  it:  he  thus  ac-r 
quires  the  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  snow  by 
heat. 

If  the  cup,  containing  the  water  or  melted 
snow,  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  put  out  of  the 
window  op  a  frosty  day,  he  perceives,  that  in 
time  the  water  grows  colder,  that  a  thin,  brittle 
skin  spreads  over  it,  which  grows  thicker  by 
degrees,  till  at  length  all  the  water  becomes  io0 ; 
%xiA  if  the  cqp  be  again  put  before  the  fire,  th^ 
ice  returns  to  water.  Thus  he  discovers,  that  by 
diminishing  the  heat  of  water  it  becomes  ice ;  by 
adding  heat  to  ice  it  becomes  water. 

A  child  watches  the  drops  of  melted  sealing-r 
wax  as  they  fall  upon  paper.  When  he  seea 
you  stK  the  wax  about,  and  perceives  that  what 
was  formerly  hard  now  becomes  soft,  and  very 
hoiji  he  will  apply  his  former  knowledge  of  the 
e^ts  of  beat  upon  ice  or  snow,  and  be  will 
tell  yoq  that  the  heat  of  the  candle  melts  the 
Y^ax.  By  these  means  the  principle  of  the  lique- 
faction of  bodies  by  he%t  will  be  imprinted  upon 
his  memory  ;,  and  you  may  now  enlfrge  his  ideft 
of  Eqqef^tion, 
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When  a  knip  of  sugar  is  put  kito  a  dtsh  of 
hot  tea,  a  child  sees  that  it  beeeaKS  leas  and 
less,  till  at  last  it  disappeara.  What  haa  become 
of  the  sij^r  ?  .  Yotir  pupil  wtU  say^  tiiat  it  is 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  tea ;  bot  if  it  be  put 
into  cold  tea,  or  cold  water>  he  will  find  that  it 
dissolvQS,  tbeiagh  more  slowly.  You  should 
then  show  him  some  fine  sand,  some  clay,  and 
obalk,  thrown  into  water,  and  he  will  pereeiw 
the  difference  between  aoechanical  mixture  oc 
diftision,  and  chemical  mixture  or  solution^ 
Ch^nical  mixture,  as  that  of  salt  m  water,  de^ 
pends  upon  die  attraction  that  snbeista  between 
the  parts  of  the  solid  abd  fluid  which  are  oom^ 
bined,  Mecbanical  mixture  is  only  die  suspen- 
sion of  the  parts  of  a  solid  in  a  fluid.  When 
fine  sand,  chalk,  or  day,  are  put  into  water^  tbe 
water  continues  for  some  time  turbid  or  muddy ; 
but  by  degrees  the  sand,  &c.  falls  to  the  botten, 
and  the  water  becomes  dear.  In  the  ch^nical 
mixtpre  of  salt  and  water  there  is  no  muddiness ; 
the  fluid  is  clear  and  transparent,  even  whilst  it 
is  stirred,  and  when  it  is  at  rest  there  is  no  sedi- 
ment,  'the  salt  being  combined  with  the  water; 
a  new  fluid  substance  is  fwmed  out  of  the  twa 
simple  bodies  salt  and  water,  and  though  the 
parts  of  the  salt  which  compose  the  mixture  are 
not  discernible  to  thie  eye,  yet  they  are  pereepti-t 
ble  by  the  taste. 
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After  be  has  ol[>served  the  mixture^  the  child 
should  be  asked^  whether  he  knows  any  method 
by  which  be  can  separate  the  salt  from  the  water. 
In  the  boiling  of  a  kettle  of  water  he  has  seen 
the  steam  whicli  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  i  he  knows  that  the  steam  is  formed  by 
the  heat  from  the  fire^  which  joining  .with  the 
water  drives  its  parts  farther  asunder,  and  makes 
it  take  another  form  3  that  of  vapour  or  steam. 
He  may  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  separation 
of  the  salt  and  water ;  he  may  turn  the  water 
into  steam,  and  the  salt  will  be  left  in  the  vessel 
in  a. solid  form.  If,  instead  of  evaporating  the 
water,  the  boy  had  added  a  greater  quantity  of 
salt  to  the  mixture,  he  would  have  seen,  that 
after  a  certain  time,  the  water  would  have  dis? 
solved  no  more  of  the  salt ;  the  superfluous  salt 
would  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  the  sand 
bad  done ;  the  pupil  should  then  be  told  that  the 
liquid  is  saturated  with  the  solid. 

By  these  simple  experiments  a  child  may  ao? 
quire  a  general  knowledge  of  solution,  evapora* 
tion,  and  saturation,  without  the  formality  of  a 
lecture,  or  the  apparatus  of  a  chemist.  In  all 
your  attempts  to  instruct  him  in  chemistry,  the 
jgreatest  care  shoqld  be  taken  that  he  should 
completely  understand  one  experiment,  before 
you  proceed  to  a  second.  The  common  meta^ 
phorical  expression,  that  the  mind  should  have 
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time  to  digest  the  food  which  it  receives^   is 
founded  upon  fact  and  observation. 

Our  pupil  should  see  the  solution  of  a  variety 
of  substances  in  fluids^  as  marble,  chalky  or  alka* 
lies  in  acids;  and  camphor  in  spirits  of  wine : 
this  last  experiment  he  may  try  by  himself,  as  it 
is  not  dangerous.  Certainly  many  experiipents 
are  dangerous^  and  therefore  unfit  for  children ; 
but  others  may  be  selected,  which  they  may  safe* 
ly  try  without  any  assistance ;  and  those  that  are 
dangerous  may,  when  they  are  necessary,  be  shown 
tp,  them  by  some  careful  person.  Their  first  ex- 
periments may  be  such  as  they  can  readily  exe- 
cute, and  of  which  the  result  may  probably  be  sue* 
qessful :  this  success  will  please  and  interest  the 
pupils,  and  will  encourage  them  to  perseverance. 

A  child  may  have  some  spirit  of  wine  and 
son^e  camphor  given  to  him :  the  camf^or  will 
dissolve  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  till  the  spirit  is  satu- 
rated ;  but  then  he  will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  sepa- 
rate them  again.  To  separate  them  hief  must  pour 
into  the  mixture  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water;  he  will  immediately  see  the  liquor, 
which  wQis  transparent,  become  ipuddy  and  white ; 
tbisJs  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  camphor 
from  the  spirit ;  the  camphor  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  curd.  If  the  child 
))ad  weighed  the  camphor,  both  before  and  after 
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its  solution^  he  would  have  found  the  result 
nearly  the  same.  He  should  be  informed,  that 
this-  chemical  operation  (for  technical  terms  may 
now  be  used)  is  called  precipitation :  the  sub* 
stance  that  is  separated  from  the  mixture  by  the 
introduction  of  another  body  is  disengaged,  or 
precipitated  from  the  mixture.  In  this  instance 
the  spirit  of  wine  attracted  the  camphor,  and 
therefore  dissolved  it.  When  the  water  was 
poured  in,  the  spirit  of  wine  attracted  the  water 
more  strongly  than  it  did  the  camphor;  the 
camphor  being  let  loose,  rose  by  its  specific 
gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  mixture. 

The  pupil  has  now  been  shown  two  methods,  by 
which  a  solid  may  be  separated  from  a  fluid  in 
which  it  has  been  dissolved. 

A  still  should  now  be  produced,  and  the  pupil 
should  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  distillation. 
By  experiment  he  will  learn  the  degrees  of 
volatility  of  different  bpdies ;  or,  in  other  words, 
be  will  learn  that  some  are  turned  into  vapour, 
by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  than  dtbers; 
The  degrees  of  heat  should  be  shown  to  him  by 
the  thermoitaeter ;  and  the  use  of  the  thermome^' 
ter,  and  its  nature,  should  be  etplained.  As  tfaie 
pupil  already  knows  that  most  bqdies  expand  by 
beat,  he  will  readily  understand,  that  an  increase 
of  heat  extends  to  mercury  in  the  bulb.  ^  the 
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thermometer^  wliicb^  haring  no  other  space  for 
its  expansion,  rises  in  the  small  glass  tube;  aitd 
the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed  is 
marked  by  the  figures  on  the  scale  of  the 
instrument. 

The  business  of  distillation  is  to  separate  the 
more  Tolatile  from  the  less  volatile  parts  of 
bodies.  The  whole  mixture  is  put  into  a  vessel^ 
under  which  there  is  fire :  the  most  volatile 
liquor  begins  first  to  turn  into  vapour^  and  rises 
into  a  higher  part  of  the  vessel,  which,  being; 
kftpt  cold  by  being  farther  removed  from  the  fire., 
or  by  virater  or  snow,  condenses,  the  evaporated 
fluid ;  after  it  has  been  condensed,  it  Atopf^  ii^ito 
another  vessel.  In  the  expertnaent  that  ^^he 
child  has  just  tried,  after  having  separated  the 
camphor  from  the  $p\rit  of  wine,  he  may  separate 
the  spirit  from  tbe  water  by  distillation.  What 
the  substance  that  rises,  or  that  is  separated 
from  other  bodies  by  heat,  is  a  solids  or  when 
what  is  collected  after  tbe  operation  is  ^lid, 
the  proeess  ia  not  called  distillation^  but  sublima^ 
tion. 

Our  pupil  may  next  be  made  aicquainted 
with  the  general  qualities  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
For  instructing  him  in  this  part  of  chemi'Jtry,  de* 
finition  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided^ 
the  mode  of  example,  and  ocular  demonstratioi^ 
^^hould  b^  pursued.    Who  would  begin  to  e:^^ 
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plain  by  words  the  difference  between  an  acid 
and  an  alkali,  when  these  can  be  shown  by  ex- 
periments upon  the  substances  themselves) 
The  first  great  difference,  which  is  perceptible 
between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  is  their  taste. 
Let  a  child  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
difference  of  their  tastes;  let  him  be  able  to 
distinguish  th6m  when  ^  his  eyes  are  shut ;  let 
him  taste  the  strongest  of  each  so  diluted  with 
water  as  not  to  hurt  him,  and  when  he  has  once 
^acquired  distinct  notions  of  the  pungent  taste 
lof  an  alkali,  and  of  the  sour  taste  of  an  acid,  he 
will  never  forget  the  diffeirence.  He  must  after* 
wards  see  the  effects  of  an  acid  and  alkali  on  the 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  at  separate  times,  and 
not  on  the  same  day  ;  by  these  means  be  will 
more  easily  remember  the  experiments,  and  he 
will  not  confound  their  diflerent  results.  The 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  is  turned  red  by  acids, 
aiid  green  by  alkalies.  Let  your  pupil  take  a 
radish,  and  scrape  off  the  blue  part  into  water; 
it  should  be  left  for  some  time,  till  the  water 
becomes  of  a  blue  colour  :  let  him  pour  some  of 
this  liquor  into  tw6  glasses;  add  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice  to  one  of  them,  and  the  liquor  will 
become  red ;  dissolve  some  alkali  in  water,  and 
pour  this  into  the  other  glass,  and  the  dissolved 
radish  will  become  green.  If  into  the  red  mix- 
ture a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  be  poured,  thp 
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colour  will  change  into  green ;  and  if  info  the 
liquor  which  was  made  green  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  acid  be  poured,  the  colour  will  change  to  red! 
thus  alternately  you  may  pour  acid  or  alkali,'  and 
produce  a  red  or  green  colour  successively. 
JPaper  stained  with  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables 
is  called  /e.^^  paper ; .  this  is  changed  by  the  least 
powerful  of  the  acids  or  alkalies,  and  will  there- 
fore be  peculiarly  useful  in  the  first  experiments 
of  our  young  pupils.  A  child  should  for  safety 
use  acids  considerably  diluted  with  water  in  his 
iirst  trials,  but  he  should  be  shown  that  the 
effects  are  similar  whatever  acids  we  employ; 
only  the  colour  will  be  darker  when  we  make  use 
of  the  less,*  than  when  we  use  the  more  dilute 
acids.  By  degrees  the  pupil  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  employ  the  strong  acids ;  such  as  the 
vitriolic,  the  nitric,  and  the  muriatic,  which  three 
are  called  fossil  acids,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  vegetable,  or  weaker  acids.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  advise  the  young  chemist  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  wiping  the  neck  of  the  vessel  out  of 
which  he  pours  any  strong  acid,  as  the  drops  of 
the  liquor  will  not  then  burn  his  hand  when  he 
takes  hold  of  the  bottle;  nor  will  they  injure 
the  table  upon  which  he  is  at  work.  This  cus- 
tom, trivial  as  it  may  seem,'  is  of  advantage,  as  it 
gives  an  appearance  of  order,  and  of  ease,  and 
steadiness,  which  are    all    necessary  in  trying 
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chemical  experimenti.  l%e  Uttla  pu^i  may  hn 
told,  that  the  custom  we  have  just  midiitioned  is 
the  constant  practice  of  that  great  cheitiist  Dr. 
Black. 

We  should  take  care  hovr  we  first  use  the  t&rm 
4alt  in  speaking  to  children,  lest  they  should  ae^ 
quine  indistinct  ideas:  he  should  be  told,  that 
the  kind  of  salt  which  he  eats  is  not  the  only  salt 
in  the  world ;  be  may  be  put  in  mind  of  the  kind 
of  salts  which  he  has  perhaps  smelt  ia  smelling-^ 
bottles;  and  he  should  be  &irther  told,  that, 
there  are  a  number  of  earthy,  alkaline,  and  me* 
tallic  salts,  with  which  he  will  in  time  become 
acquainted^ 

When  an  adid  is  put  upon  potash,  or  upon 
lime- stone,  chalk,  or  marie,  a  bubbling  may  be 
observed,  and  a  noise  is  heard ;  a  child  ^ould 
be  told^  that  this  is  called  effervescence*  After 
some  time,  the  efiervescence  ceases^  and  die  limef 
stone,  &c.  are  dissolved  in  the  acid.  This  cfier-* 
vesceoce,  the  diild  should  be  informed,  arises 
from  the  escape  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
particular  sort  of  air,  called  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas.  In  the  soluticm  of  the  lime  in  the  acid, 
the  lime  and  acid  have  an  attraction  for  one  ano-' 
ther ;  but  as  the  present  mixture  has  no  attriKV' 
tion  for  the  gas^  it  escapes,  and  in  rising  forms 
liie  bubbling  or  efiervescence.  This  may  be 
proved  to  a  diild,  by  showing  him,  that  if  an 
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acid  is  poured  upon  caustic  lime  (lime  which  has 
had  this  gas  takeii  from  it  by  fire),  there  will  be 
no  efiervescence. 

There  are  various  other  chemical  experiments 
with  which  children  may  amuse  themselves ; 
they  may  be  employed  in  analysing  marie  or 
clays  ;  and  they  may  be  provided  with  materials 
for  making  ink.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to 
them,  that  the  common  domestic  and  culinary 
operations  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  baking, 
brewing,  &c.  are  all  chemical  processes.  We 
hope  the  reader  will  not  imagine,  that  we  have 
iii  this  slight  sketch  pretended  to  point  out  the 
best  experiments  which  can  be  devised  for  chil- 
dren ;  we  have  only  offered  a  few  of  the  simplest 
which  occur  to  us,  that  parents  may  not  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter  exclaim,  '^  What  is 
**  to  be  done  r  How  are  we  to  begin!  What  ex- 
^  periments  are  suited  to  children  ?  If  we^  knew, 
•*  our  children  should  try  them  ?  •* 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  particular  ex- 
periment is  selected  as  th^  first ;  we  only  wish 
to  ishow,  that  tlie  minds  of  children  may  be 
turned  to  this  subject ;  and  that,  by  accustom* 
ing  thein  to  observation,  we  give  them  not  only 
the  power  of  learning  what  has  been  already  di&i 
covered,  but  of  adding,  as  they  grow  older,  some 
thing  to  the  genenj  stock  of  human  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


On  Public  and  Private  Edtication. 

JL  HE  anxious  parent^  after  what  has  been  said 
concerning  tasks  and  classical  literature^  will  in- 
quire whether  the  whole  plan  of  education  we 
recommend  is  intended  to  relate  to  public  or  to 
private  education.  It  is  intended  to  relate  to 
both.  It  is  not  usual  to  send  children  to  school 
before  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  our  ob- 
ject is  to  show  how  education  may  be  conducted 
to  that  age  in  such  a  manner^  that  children  may 
be  well  ,'prepared  for  the  acquisition  of  all  the 
knowledge  usually  taught  at  schools,  and  may  be^ 
free  from  many  of  the  faults  that  pupils  some^ 
times  have  acquired  before  they  are  sent  to  any 
public  seminary.  It  is  obvious,  that  public  pre* 
ceptors  would  be  saved  much  useless  labour  and 
anxiety,  were  parents  to  take  some  pains  in  the 
previous  instruction  of  their  children  ;  and  mom 
especially,   if  they  were  to  prevent  them  from 
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iearnii^  m  taste  for  total  idlenessi  or  habits  of  t>b- 
sttnacy  and  of  fHlsehopd,  which  can  scarcely  be 
conquered  by  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance. 
We  can  assure  parents  from  experience,  that  if 
they  pursue  steadily  a  proper  plan  with  regard 
to'  the  understanding  and  the  moral  habits  of 
tiieir  children,  they  will  not  have  much  trouble 
with  their  education  after  the  age  we  have/men- 
tioned,  bo  long  as  they  continue  to  instruct  them, 
at  home  ;  and  if  tliey  send  them  to  public  schools, 
their  superiority  in  intellect  and  in  conduct  will 
quickly  appear. 

Though  we  bav^  been  principally  attentive  to 
all  the  circumistances  which  can  be  essential  to 
the  management  of  young  people  during  the  first 
nine  or  ten  years  of  their  lives,  we  have  by  no 
means  confined  our  observation  to  this  period 
alone ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  pa- 
tents a  general  view  of  the  huinan  mind  (as  far 
ab  it  relates  to  our  subject),  of  proper  methods  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  objects  of  rational  instruct 
tion ;  so  that  they  nmy  extend  the  principles 
IrHIu^  we  have  laid  down  through  all  the  suo- 
receding  periods  of  education,  and  may  apply 
tbtm  as  it  may  best  suit  their  peculiar  situations^ 
t>r  tj^r  peculiar  Wiabes.  We  are  fully  conscious^ 
that  W0  Jiave  executed  bu4^  very  imperfectly  evmi 
#ur  own  design  ;  tl^t  experiiaoantal  education  is 
)ret  but  io  ita  infencyi  and  that  iMoirdUss  «pace 
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ibr .  improvenient  remains ;  but  we  flatter  'our-> 
jelves,  that  attentive  parents  and  preceptors  will 
ooQsider  with  candour  the  practical  assistance 
which  is  dTered  to  them^  especially  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  express  our  opinions  without 
dogmatical  presumption^  and  without  the  illiberal 
exclusion  of  any  existing  institutions  or  prevail* 
ing  systems.  People,  who^  even  with  the  best 
intentions,  attack  with  violence  any  of  these, 
and  who  do  not  consider  what  is  practicable,  as 
well  as  what  ought  to  be  done,  are  not  likely  to 
persuade,  or  to  convince,  mankind  to  increase 
the  general  stim  of  happiness,  ;or  their  own  porr 
tion  of  felicity.  Those  who  really  desire  to  be 
of  service  to  society  should  point  out  decidedly, 
but  with  temperate. indulgence  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others,  whatever  appears*  to  them 
absurd  or  reprehensible  in  any  prevailing  customs : 
having  done  this,  they  will  rest  in  the  persuasion, 
that  what  is  most  reasonable  will  ultimately 
prevail*  ''■■■' 

Mankind,  at  least  the  prudent  and  rational 
part  of  mankind,  have  an  aversion'  to  pull  down 
till  they  have  a  moral  certainty  that  they  can 
build  up  a  better  edifice  than  that'  which  has 
been  destroyed.  *^  Would  you,**  says  ati  eminent 
writer,  ^^  convince  me,  that  the  house  I  liive  in' 
5^  is  a  had.  one,  and  would  you  persuade  me  to 
Y.  jEffit  it, ibuilda  better  in  my  neighbourhood ;  I 
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*^  shall  be  very  ready  to  go  iato  \ii  and  shall  re* 
tura  you  my  very  s^cere  thanks.  Till  another ' 
house  be  ready^  a.  wise  man'  will  stay  in  his 
^^  old  one^  however  inconvenient  ito  arrangement, 
'^  however  seducing  the  plans  of  the. enthusiastic 
**  projector.**  We  do  not  set  up  for  prcgectors^ 
or  refonhers ; .  we  wish  Itq^  keep.. steadily  in  view' 
the  actual  state  *  of  thnigs>  as  well  as  our  own 
hopes  <  of  progressive  improV/cment ; ;  and  to  seize 
and :  combine  all  that  can  be  immediately  serr 
vioeable ;  all.  that  can  assist^  withoiit  precipitatii^ 
improvements.  Every  well-informed  parent,> 
and  every  liberal  school^master,  must  be  sdnstble; 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  public  education  which  might  be 
Qondemned  with  reason ;  that  too  •  much  time  is 
sacrificed  to  the  study  of  the  learned  langUi^es; 
that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  general 
improv^tnqtit  of  the  understanding  add  formation 
of  the  moral  character;  tliat  a  schoolmaster 
cannot  pay  attention  i  to  the  temper  or  habits  of 
each  (rf^  his  numerous  scholars  ;  and  th^t  parents 
during  that  portion  of  the  y^ar  which  their 
children^  spend  with  them^  are  not  sufiiciently 
solicitous  to  co-operate  with  the  views  of  the  ' 
sdiool-master. ;  so  that  the  {Public  is  counteracted 
by  the  private  education..  These  and  many  - 
other  things  we  have  heard  objeoted  to  schools ; 
but  what  are  we  to  put  in  the  place  of  schools  ? 
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Ho"^  «tf0  rast.  ntniibers  wbo  are  tiniitiaelvel 
occupied  in  pilblic  or  profcstional  purmtts ; 
bow  are  meri  in  bunneM  or  in  trade^  artiata  ot 
iilantiiacturers>  to  educate  their  fknii^irs  Wbett 
the3r  hvfe  not  time  to  attil^d  to  tibem ;  wheii 
tbey  may  ndt  think  ihtmbehtti  perfectly  pre^ 
pmred  to  undertake  tbe  cla$0ieal  instriictkm^  ami 
entire  education  of  tbehr  children ;  nd  when^ 
perhaps^  tbey  may  not  be  in  cireoniabincn  to 
engage  the  assiatancC  of  luefa  a  preceptdr  as  tbey 
could  approve  r  It  is  obvious^,  that  if  in  such 
situations  parehta  i^ere  to  attempt  t0  educate 
thbir  children  at  bome,  tiiQr  would  birass  tbim* 
selves^  A^  probably  spoil  tbeit  pnpib  irrcbove#« 
ably*  It  wotAd,  therdbre^  be  to  ever jr  respect 
impoUtio  and  cruel  td  disgust  thbsia  ^h.  piUblie 
llcfaoeli^  WUo  have  no  otb^  resduree  jEb#  the 
education  of  tbeir  famiiiee«  Tfaeito  is  ano^er 
reason  wbich  has  perbapir  operated  upon  many^ 
in  the  middle  rlnfo  of  life^  unpteeeivedy  and 
which  determines  them  in  fardnr  «f  puUte 
edtfCtttion.  Persons  of  barrow  finrtune>  dr  ^er* 
sens  who  have  acquired  vrealth  tti  butines^ 
are  ^ten  d^iirous  of  breeding^  np  their  soike  lo 
thu  liberal  professions;  and  they  jure  eonscibos 
that  the  company,  the  knguage,  aisd  the  stgrie 
of  life,  which  their  childreti  would  be  sKcustomed 
to  at  home,  are  beneutb  what  would  be  suifed 
ti»    their    future    proAssioos;    BibKc   abboi^ 
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effiice  this  rusticity,  atid  ,corm4  the  faults  of 
provincial  diakct :  in  this  point  of  vi^yr  they  arp 
hjf^y  advantageous.  We  strongly  rocpoiinend 
k  to  such  parenjts  to  send  their  children  .to  laiig^ 
public  schools,  to  Eton  or  Westoaiffsterj  not  to 
any  small  scliool .:  mM^h  less  to  opie  in  tlieir  ovm 
liaigbhourboodii  jSmaU  schools  are  apt  to  be  fiile4 
Hritb  persons  of  nearly  the  same  stations^  and 
out  fof  tlie  same  neighbovrbood :  frooi.  tliis  div 
csunstanos  tbey  contrij^uibe  to  perpeti^ate  uncouth^ 
antiquated  idionfs,  apd  miapy  of  those  obsci^-e 
prejodices  which  eloud  the  io.tell€tct  in  the  futurp 
bosineas:  of  Jife^ 

Whilst  'we  admit  the  neoessity  which  poijspelf 
the  largest  porttoo  of  society  to  prefer  pubJiip 
seoiinaries  ef  education/  it  i^  jncAimbent  upoi^ 
US  to  oantion  parents  Irony  electing  t)iat  th^ 
monal  ci)Aracter>  tjie  understandings^  or  tb$ 
tempers  of  their  diildr<en>  should  be  improy64 
at  lai^  schools:  there  the  learned  languages^ 
we  acktiowled{^j  are  successfully  taught.  Many 
aatisfy  themselves  with  the  assertion^  that  publif 
education  is  the  least  troublesome  \  that  a  boy 
onoe  sent  Ibo  school  is  settled  for  several  years  of 
iifey  and  will  require  only  short  returns  of  parental 
fane  jbwice  a  ye^  at  the  holidays.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  those  who  think  in  this 
manner  should  have  paid  any  <^jkjous^  or  at  least 
Wf  jiiiliciopa  attention  t^  tbe  «4:tti^on  ^  ^^^ 
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children,  previously  to  sending  them  to  school. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  should  be  very  solicits 
ous  about  the  coipmenceoient  of  an  education 
which  they  never  meant  to  finish  :  th^y  would 
thmk  that  what  could  be  done  during  the  first 
few  years  of  life  is  of  little*  consequence;  that 
dtiildren   from  four  to  seven  years  -  old  are  too 
ybung  to  be  taught;  and  that  a  school  would 
speedily  supply  all  dieficiencies,  and  correct  all 
those  faults  which  begin  at  that  age  to  be  trou- 
blesome at  home.    Thus,  to  a  public  school,  as 
to  a  general  infirmary  for  mental   disease,  all 
desperate  subjects  are  sent,  as  the  last  resource. 
They  take   with  them   the  contagion   of  their 
vices,    which  quickly'  runs  through  the  whole 
tribe  of  their  companions,  especially  amongst 
those  who  happen  to  be  nearly  of  their  own 
age,  whose  sympathy  peculiarly  exposes  them  to 
the  danger  of  infection.     We  are  often  told^ 
that  as  young  people  have  the  strongest  sympa- 
thy with  each  other,  th^y  will  learn  most  efiecr 
tually  from   each    other's    example.  -  They    do 
leari:}  quickly  from  exaniple>  and  this  is  one  of 
the  dangers  of  a  public  school ;  a  danger  which 
is  not  necessary^  but  incidental ;  a  danger  against 
which  po  sphoolTinaster  can  possibly  guards  but 
\^hich  p^nepts  can^  by  the  previous  education  of 
the  pupils,   prevent.    Boy?  are  led,- driven, »  or 
parried  to  school ;    and  *  in  §  scbooUroom  tljey 
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first  meet  with  those  who  are  to  be  their  fellc^vr 
prisoners.      They  do  not  come  with  fresh   un-- 
prejudiced  minds'  to  commence  their  course  of 
social  education^  they  bring  with  them  all  the 
ideas  and  habits  which  they  have,  already  learned- 
at  their  respective  homes.     It  is  highly  unrea^ 
sonable  to  expect  that  all  these  habits   should 
be  reformed  by  a  public  preceptor.     If  he  had' 
patience^  how  could  he  have  time  for  such  an 
undertaking?   Those  who  have  never •  attempted 
to  break  a  pupil  of  any  one  bad  habit,    have* 
no  idea  of  the  degree  of  patience  requisite  to 
success.^    We  ^  once  heard  an  >  officer  of  dragoons 
assert,  that  be  would  rather  break  twenty  horses 
of  their  bad  habits,  than  one  man  of  his;     The 

■  * 

proportionate  difficulty  of  teaching  boys,  may  be 

easily,  calculated. 

It:  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  the  novelty  of  a 
school '.  life,  the  change  of  situation,  alters  the 
habits,  and.  forms  in-  boys  a  new  character.' 
Habits  of  eight  or.  nine  years*  standihg  cannot 
be  instantaneously,  perhaps  can  never  be  radi- 
cally  destroyed ;  they  will  mix  themselves  im- 
perceptibly  with  the  new  ideas,  which  are  planted 
in.  the  mind,  and  though  these  may  strike  the 
eye  by  the  tapidity  of  their  growth,  the  others,^ 
whiqli  have  taken  a, strong  root,  will  npt  easily 
be    dispossessed    of    the   soil.     Ja   this    npw^ 
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cbarikctor^  us  it  »  oaHed,  there  tfiH  te  a  dn^ 
ceroing  eye  appetr  a  airong'  Hiixture  of  the 
old  dispoeition*  The  boy»  wbb  at  home  lived, 
with  bis  father^s  8ervantfc5  and  nrho  was  never 
taught. lany  species  of  literatare,  will  not  acquire 
a  ta^te  for  it  at  schooi>  merely  by  being  oom<»' 

4 

pelled  to  learn  his  lessons ;  the  boy  wlio  at  home 
was  aUflFered  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  iamily^ 
<  willj  it  is.  true)  be  forced  to  submit  to  superior 
slurength  or  superior  numbers  at  school;*  bufe 
4o^  it  improve  the  temper  to  practise  alteraatelyt 
the  habits  of  a  tyrant  and  a  slave  ?  The  lessoa 
which  experience  usually  teaches  to  the  tertiper 
of  a  sehooUboy  is,  that  strength,  and  power,  and 
eunning,  will  inevitably  govi^rn  in  society;  aa 
te  reaaon,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  it  would  be 
hissed  or  laughed  out  of  company.  With  respect 
to  social  virtues^  they  are  commonly  amongst 
8ofaool«-h6ys  so  much  mixed  with  party  spirit,  that 
they  mislead  even  the  best  dispositions*  A  bay 
at  borne,'  whose  pleasures  are  all  immediately 
coanepted  with  the  idee  of  self,  will  not  feel 
a  audden  enlargement  of  ./mind  from  entering 
a ^blic  school.  .He  will,  probably^  prbsc^ve  km 
selfish  character  in  his  new  society^  or,  if  ho 
catches  that  of  his  compaiaions.,  the  progress  ja 

*  V.  Barneses  Essays  6n  Public  and  Private  Bliucatibiii 
Tt^ei  Meme^  of  the  Mata^liest^r  Soeletj» 
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not  greftt  in  moral  edacation  from  selfishness  to 
spirit   of  party ;    the  one  is  a  despicable^    thq 
other  a  dangerous  principle  of  action.     It  has 
been  observed^  that  what  we  are  when  we  are 
twenty,  depends  on  what  we  were  when  we  wwe 
ten  years  old.    What  a  young  man  is  a(  cbllege, 
depends  upon  what  he  was  at  school ;  and  what 
he  is  at  school^  depends  upon  what  he  wa&  before 
he  went  to  school.     In  his  father's  bouse  the  first 
important  lessons^  those  which  decide  his  future 
abilities  and  character,   must  be  learned.    Wq 
have  repeated  this  idea,  and  placed  it  in  different 
points  of  view,  in  hopes  that  it  will  catch  and 
fix   the  attention.  .  Suppose  that  parents  edor^ 
eated  their  children  well  for  the  first  eight  or 
nine  years  of  their  livies,  and  then  sent  them  all 
to  public  semmarie^,  what  a  difference  this  must 
immediately  make    in    public    education :    the 
boys  would  be  disposed  to  improve  diemselve^ 
with  all  the  ardour  which  the  most  sanguine 
preceptor  could  desire;  their  tutors  would  find 
that  there   was  npthing  to  be  unlearned:  .  no 
habits  of  idleness  to  conquer,  no  perverse  sta*v 
pidity  would  provoke  tbem ;    no  capricious  c<m^ 
tempt  of  a{)piication  would  appear  in  pupils  of 
iim  quickest    abilities.    .  The    moral   education 
could  then  be  made  a  part  of  the  preceptor's 
cafe,  wiitU  some    hapffB  of  mficess  $   the  pufuls 
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would  all  have  learned  the  first  necessary  moral 
principles  and  habits;  they  would^  consequent^, 
ly,  be  all  fit  companions   for  each   other;    in 
each  other's  society  they  would  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
by  which  they  had  been  governed  all  their  lives ; 
'  they  would  not  have  any  new  character  to  learn  ; 
they  would   improve  by  mixing  with  numbers^ 
in   the  social    virtues,    without  learning    party 
spirit;  and  though  they  would  love  their  com- 
panions, they  would  not  therefore  tombine  to« 
gether  to  treat  their  instructors  as  pedogogues 
and  tyrants.     This  may  be  thought  an  Utopian 
idea  of  a  school  z  indeed  •  it  is  very  improbable^ 
that  out  of  the  numbers  of  parents  who  send  their 
children' to  large  schools,  many  should  suddenly 
be  much  moved^  by  any  thing  that,  we  can  ^ay, 
to  persuade  them  to  take  serious  trouble,  in  their 
y  previous  instruction.     But  much  may  be  effected 
by  gradual   attempts :    ten   well-educated  boys^ 
sent  to  a  public  seminary  at  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  would,  probably,  far  surpass  their  compe- ' 
titprs  in  every  respect ;  they  would  inspire  others 
with  so  much  emulation,  would  do  their  parents 
and  preceptors  so  much  credit,    that  numbers 
would  eagerly  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their 
superiority;  and  these  boys  would,  perhaps,, do 
mo/e  good  by  their  example,  than  by  their  acn 
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tual  acquirements.  We  do  not  mean  to  pro* 
mise  that  a  boy  judiciously  educated  shall  ap- 
pear at  ten  years  old  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  far 
from  it;  we  should  not  even  estimate  his  capa7 
citv^  or  the  chance  of  his  future  progress^  by 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  stored  in  his  memory, 
by  the  number  of  Latin  lines  he  had  got  by 
rote,  by  his  expertness  in  repeating  the  rules  of 
his  grammar^  by  his  pointing  out  a  number  of 
places  readily  in  a  map^  or  even  by  his  knowing 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  capital  cities 
in  Europe ;  these  are  all  useful  articles  of  know- 
ledge, but  they  are  not  the  tests  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. We  should  rather,  if  we  were  to  exa- 
mine a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  for  the  credit  of  his 
parents,  produce  proofs  of  his  being  able  to  rea- 
son accurately;  of  his  quickness  in  invention, 
of  his  habits  of  industry  and  application^  of  his 
having  learned  to  generalise  his  ideas,  and  to 
apply  his  observations  and  his  principles  ;  if  we 
found  that  he  had  learned  all,  or  any  of  ^these 
things,  we  should  be  in  little  pain  about  gram- 
mar, or  geography,  or  even  Latin ;  we  should 
be  tolerably  certain  that  he  would  not  long  re- 
main deficient  in  any  of  these ;  we  should  know 
that  he  would  overtake  and  surpass  a  competi- 
tor who  had  only  been  technically  taught,  as 
certainly,  as  that  the  giant  would  overtake  the 
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panting  dwarf^  who  might  have  many  ipiles  tti« 
start  of  him  in  the  race.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say, .  that  a  boy  should  not  be  taught  the  princiT 
pies  of  grammar^  and  some  knowledge  of  geo« 
graphy,  at  the  same  time  that  hi4i  understanding 
^s  cultivated  in  the  most  enlarged  manner:  these 
objects  are  not  incompatiblCf  and  we  particularly 
recommend  it  to  parents  who  intend  to  icnd  their 
children  to  school^  early  to^ivetham  confidence  in 
themselves  hy  securing  the  rudiments  of  literary 
education ;  otherwise  theirpupi^a,  with  a  real  sup&i 
riority  of  understanding,  may  feel  depressed^  iand 
iMy  perhaps bedespi^ed^  when  they  mix  at  a  pubiie 
sqbqol  with  numbers  who  will  estimate  their  abiiirr 
^9  mei^ely  by  their  proficieQcy  in  particular  studies* 
Mr.  Frend^^  in  recommending  the  study  of 
arUhmetick  fpr  young  people,  has  v^ry  sensibly  re* 
marked^  that  boys  bred  vp  in  public  schools  aie 
^pt  to  compare  themselves  with  each  other  xn&r^ 
ly  as  classical  scholars;  aud,  when  they  after* 
wardf  go  into  the  world  excellent  Greek  and  1^ 
tin  scholars,  are  muich  astpnished  to  pereeive» 
ti)at  93  any  of  the  companipns  whom  they  biaud 
undervalued  at  school,  get  b^or^  them  wb^9L 
they  <o|[n^  to  actual  business^  and  to  active .  lik^ 
Afftoy  in  the  pursuit  pf  their  clMiieal  atudiea 

*  y«  Mr.  Freod'a  Principles  of  Algelna. 
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ha,re  neglected  ail  .6ibet  knowledgej  especially 
tbat  of  arithmetic^  that  useful^  essential  branch 
of  knowledge^  without  whieh  neither  the  ab- 
stract sciences  nor  practitel  ai^ts  can  be  taughti 
The  precision  which  the  habit  of  applyinig  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetick  gives  to  the  under- 
standing, is  highly  advadts^toUs^  particularly  to 
yonng  people  of  vivacity,  or^  as  others  would 
say,  of  genius.  The  influence  which  the  habit 
of  estimating  has  upon  that  part  of  the  moral 
character  called  prudence  is  of  material  conse* 
quence.  We  st^tll  furtlier  explain  upon  this  sub* 
ject  when  we  speak  of  the  means  of  teachirtg  pru- 
dence and  reasoning  to  children  ;  ive  only  mention 
the  general  ideas  here,  to  induce  intelligent  pa- 
rents to  attend  early. to  these  particulars.  If  they 
mean  to  send  their  children  to  public  classical 
schools^  it  must  be.  peculiarly  advantageous  to 

teadi  them  early  the  I'udimefnts  of  arithmetick^ 

« 

and  to  give  them  the  habit  of  applying  their 
knowledge  in  the  common  business  of  lijfe.  We 
forbiear  to  enumerate  other  branches  <^  knowledge 
with  whfeh  yonng  people  might  be  familiarised 
before  they  leave  home,  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
dlartn  with  perplexing  variety.  One  thing  well 
taught  is  belter  than  a  hundred  taught  im-* 
fleetly. 

The  effect  of  the  pains  which  are  taken  in 
the  first  oiae  of  ten  years  of  a  child's  life  may 
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hot  be  apparent  immediately  to  the  view,  but  it 
<   will  gradually  become  visible.     To  careless  ob- 
servers, two  boys  of  nine  years  old,  who  have 
been  very  differently  educated,  may  appear  near- 
ly alike  in  abilities,  in  temper,  and  in  the  pro- 
mise of  future  character.     Send  them  both  to  a 
large  public  school,  let  them  be  placed  in  the  same 
new  situation,  and  exposed  to  the  same  trials,  the 
difference  will  then  appear;  the  difference  in  a 
few  years  will  be  such  as  to  strike  every  eye,  and 
'  people  will  wonder  what  can  have  produced  in  so 
short  a  time  such  an  amazing  change.     In.  the 
Hindoo  art  of  dying,  the  ^ame  liquors  communi* 
cate  difierent  colours  to  particular  spots>  accord- 
ing to  the  several  bases  previously  applied :   to 
the  ignorant  eye  no  difierence  is  discernible  .on 
the  ground,    nor  can  the   design   be  distinctly 
traced,  till  the  air,  and  light,  and  open  exposure, 
bring  out  the  bright  and  permanent  colours  to 
the  wondering  eye  of  the  spectator. 

Besides  bestowing  some  attention  upon  early 
education,  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
school  may  much  assist  the  public  preceptor  by 
judicious  conduct  towards  diildren  during  that  ' 
portion  of  the  year  which  is  usually  spent  at 
home.*  Mistaken  parental  fondness  delights 
to   make  the    period  of   time  which  .children 

*  V.  Williams's  Lectures  on  Education* 
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'spend  at  home  as  slriking  a  contrast  as  possible 

with  that  which  they  pass  at  school.     The  holi- 

days  are  made  a  jubilieey  or  rather  resemble  the 

Saturnalia.     Even   if  parents    do  not  wish    to 
•   •  »  -  ..'■'■ 

represent  a  school-master  as  a  tyrant,  they  are  by 

ito  means  displeased  to  observe^  that  he  is  not 
the  friend  or  favourite  of  their  children.  They 
put  themselves  in  mean  competition  with  him 
for  their  affection,  instead  of  co-operating  with 
bi'm  in  all  his  views  for  their  advantage.  How 
IS  it  possible,  that  any  master  can  long  retain  the 
wish  or  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  any  plan  of 
education,  if  he  perceives  that  his  pupils  are 
but  partially  under  his  government  ?  if  his  infiu* 
ence  over  iheir  ininds.  be  counteracted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  superior  influence  of  their 
parents  ?  An  influence  which  he  must  not  wish 
to  destr6y.  To  him  is  left  the  power  to  punish, 
it  is  ^true ;  but  parents  reserve  to  themselves  the 
privilege  to  reward.  The  ancients  did  not  sup- 
pose, that  even  Jupiter  could  govern  the  world 
without  the  command  of  pain  or  pleasure.— 
Upon  the  vases  near  his  throne  depended  his  in- 
fluence over  mankind. 

And  what  are  these  holiday  delights?  And 
in  what  consists  parental  rewards  ?  In  dissipation 
and  idleness.  With  these  are  consequently  as- 
sociated the  idea  of  happiness  and  the  name  of 
pleasure;  the  name  is  often  sufficient,  without 


.  ' 
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the  reality.  During  the  tacation  children  bare 
a  glimpse  of  wiiat  is  called  th^  wcrld ;  and  then 
are  sent  back  to  their  prison  with  beads  full  of 
visions  of  liberty,  and  with  ia  second  sight  of  th^ 
bl^^ed  lives  which  they  are  to  lead  when-  they 
have  left  school  for  ever.  What  mart  of  sensf^^ 
who  has  studied  the  human  mind,  who  knows 
tliat  the  success  of  any  plan  of  education  must 
depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  every  person, 
and  every  circumstance,  for  years  together,  to 
the  same  point,  would  undertake  any  thing 
DQore  than  the  partial  instruction  of  pupils, 
whose  leading .  associations  and  habits  must  be 
perpetually  broken  ?  When  the  work  of  school 
is  undone  during  the  holidays,  what  band  oould 
liaye  the  patience  perpetually  to  repair  the  web  ? 

During  the  vacations  spent  at  home  children 
may  be  made  extremely  ha|^y  in  the  society 
and  in  the  affections  of  their  friei^ds,  bqt  they 
need  not  be  taught  that  idliEioess  is  pleasure  c 
Du  the  contrary,  occupation  should  by  all  possi* 
Sle  methods  b^  rendered  agreeable  to  them ; ' 
their  school  acquisitions^  their  knowledge  and 
taste,  should  be  drawn  <>ut  in  conversation, 
Und  they  should  be  made  to  feel  the  value  of 
what  they  have  been  taught;  by  these  means 
there  would  be  some  connection,  som^  wt^y 
of  design,  pteserved  in  their  education.:  Their 
achooUmasters  and  tutors  should  never  become 
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4iie  theme  of  insipid  ridicule ;  nor  should  pa- 
rents ever  put  Uieir  influence  in  competition 
vriScL  that  of  a  precej^r :  on  die  contrary^  his 
pupils  ahould  uniformly  perceive  that  from  his 

* 

Mthority  there  is  no  appeal^  except  to  the  sa«. 
perior  power  <^  reason^  Vhich   i^ould  be  the 
avowed    arbiter  to  which  all  should    be    sub<- 
siitted. 

Some  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  that  mixed 
society  at  schools,  of  which  we  have  complain- 
ed, may  be  counteracted  by  the  judicioiis  con« 
duct  of  parents  during  the  time  wbich  children 
spend  at  home*  A  better  vieTf  of  society,  more 
enlarged  ideas  of  friendship  and  c^  justice,  may 
be  given  to  young  people,  and  the  vile  principle 
of  (party  «{»rit  may  be  treated  with  just  contempt 

4 

and  ridictde.  Some  standard,  some  rules  may 
be  teeght  to  them,  by  wbich  they  may  judge 
of  ^Juimoter  independently  of  prejudice,  or 
ehiUUih  prepossession^ 

^  I4o4iotl&e  3^oa,  Doctor FUll; 
«<  T4^ . ronton  whjr  I  cannot  tsH : 
'*  But  tbis  I  Jknowj  andJoiow  full  well, 
«•  I  do  ^ot  like  you,  Doctor  Fell/' — 

ia  an  enwct  ^c5tmen  of  tfie  usual  mode  of  rea« 
sohTfig,  0f  llie  usual  esethod  in  which  an  ill^ 
educated  school4)oy  expresses  has  opinion  and 
fisehngs  about  aH  persons  and  all  things.    ^  1^ 

VOL.  II.  M 
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'^  reason  vfhy^  should  always  be  inquired  whedf^ 
ever  children  express  preference  or  aversion. 

To  connect  the  idea  of  childhood  with  that 
of  inferiority  and  contempt  is  unjust  and  im*. 
politick ;  it  should  not  be  made  a  reproach  to^ 
young  people  to  be  young,  nor  should  it  be 
pointed  out  to  them,  that  when  they  are  some 
years  older  they  will  be  more  respected ;  the 
degree  of  respect  which  they  really  command, 
whether  in  youth  or  age,  will  depend  upon  their 
own  conduct,  their  knowledge,  and  their  powers 
of  being  useful  and  agreeable  to  others.  If  they 
ar^  convinced  of  this,  children  will  not,  at  eight 
years  old,  long  to  be  fifteen,  nor  at  fifteen  to  be 
one-and-twenty ;  proper  subordination  would  be 
preserved,  and  the  scale  of  happiness  would  not 
have  a  forced  and  false  connexion  with  that  of 
age.  If  parents  did  not  first  excite  foolish 
wishes  in  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  then 
imprudently  promise  that  these  wishes  shall  be 
gratified  at  certain  periods  of  their  existence, 
children  would  not  be  impatient  to  pass  over  the 
years  of  childhood  ;  those  years  which  idle  boys 
wish  to  pass  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  men 
without  occupation  regret '  as  the  bappiest  of 
their  existence.  To  a  child,  who  has  -been  pro^ 
mised  that  he  shall  put  on  .manly  .apparel  on  his 
next  birth-day,  the  space,  of  time  is  slow  and, 
heavy-  until  that  happy  vera  arrive.    Fix  the  dajT 
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when  a  bpy  shall  leave  Kbool»  and  he  wishes  iD-> 
stantly  to  mount  the  chaiiot,  and.  lash  the  horses, 
of  the  sun.  Nor  wheo  he  eaters  the,  world,  .wilt 
his  restless  spirit  be  satisfied,;  the  .  Brst  step 
gained, '  he  -  lopks  anxiously  forward  to  the  height 
of  manly  elevation, 

"  And  the  brisk  minor  paats  for  tveDtfH>De." 

These  juvenile  anticipations  diminish  the  real, 
happiness  of .  life ;  those,  who  are  in  continual 
expectation  never  enjoy  the  present;  the  habit- 
of  expectation  is  dangerous  to  the  mind,  it  sus*, 
pends  all  industry,  all  voluntary  exertion.  Young 
men,  who  early  acquire  this  .habit,  find  exist-, 
ence  insipid  to  them  without  the  immediate 
stimuli  .of  hope  and  fear  :  no  matter  what  the  ob- 
ject is,  they  must  have  something  to  sigh  for :  a. 
curricle,  a  cockade,  or  an  opera-dancer. 

Much  may  be  done  by  education  to  prevent, 
this,  boyish  restlessness.  Parents  should  refrain 
and  slight  inu-. 
^nation  always. 
>.  Never  let  the 
n  quits,  a  semi-, 
:d.  as  a. moment 
,  and  restraints, 
.restrain  and  in--. 
mplete  his  own 
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education^  (hoold  be  etcited  in  the  yoong  man's 
mind  i  nor  should  he  be  suffered  to  imagine  that 
his  education  is  finished^  because  he  has  attained 
to  some  given  age. 

When  a  common  schoolboy  bids  adieu  to 
that  school  which  he  has  been  taught  to  consider 
as  a  prison,  he  exults  in  his  escape  from  books 
and  masters^  and  from  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline  to  which  he  imagines  that  it 
ift  the  peculiar  disgrace  and  misery  of  ebildhood 
to  be  condemned.  Me  is  impatient  to  be  thought 
a  man,  but  his  id^as  of  the  manly  character  are 
erroneous,  consequently  his  ambition  will  only 
mislead  him.  From  his  companions  whilst  at 
school,  fi'om  his  fatber^'s  acquaintance,  and  his 
father's  servants,  with  whom  he  has  been  suf* 
fered  to  consort  during  the  vacations,  be  has 
collected  imperfect  notions  of  life,  fashion,  and 
society.  These  do  not  miit  well  in  his  mind 
with  the  examples  and  preceptd  of  Greek  and 
Roman  virtue;  a  temporary  enthusiasm  may 
have  been  kindled  in  his  soul  by  the  eloquence 
of  antiquity;  but  for  want  of  sympathy  this 
enthusiasm  necessarily  dies  away.  His  heroed 
are  not  the  heroes  of  the  present  times;  the 
inatims  of  fais  sages  are  not  easily  introduced 
itito  the  Conversations  of  the  day.  At  the  tea^ 
fable  be  tiow  seldom  bears  ersn  the  name  of 
Flato  t  and  he  often  blusheii  for  not  knowing  a 
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Jioe  from  a  popular  English  poet,  whilst  he  could 
repeat  a  c^nto  from  Horace,  Virgil,  atid  Homer ; 
or  an  antistrophe  from  iGichylus  or  Euripides. 
He  feels  ashamed  to  produce  the  knowledge  he 
has  acquired,  because  he  has  not  leaitied  suffi- 
cient address  to  produce  it  without  pedantiy. 
On  his  entrance  into  the  world  there  remains  in 
his  miod  no  gcatefitl,  no  affectionate,  no  respect- 
iiil  remembrance  of  those  under  whose  care  he 
has  passed  so  many  years  of  .his  life.  He  has 
escaped  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  bis  school- 
master,  and  the  connexion  is  dissolved  forever. 

But  when  a  son  separates  from  his  &dier,  if 
late  has  been  weH  educated,  he  wishes  to  continue 
his  own  education :  the  course  of  his  ideas  are 
not  suddenly  broiken ;  what  he  has  been,  joins 
immediately  with  what  he  is  to  be ;  his  know- 
ledge applies  to  veal  life,  it  is  such  as  he  can  ^ose 
in  all  companies ;  there  is  no  sudden  metamor- 
phosis in  any  of  the  (Ejects  of  his  ambition ;  the 
boy  and  man  are  the  same  individual.  Pleasure 
will  not  influence  him  >merely  by  her  name,  or 
hy  the  contrast  of  her  appearance  with  the  rigid 
discipline  of  scholastic  learning  ;  he  will  feel  the 
difference  between  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
bis  early  taste  for  domestic  life  will  remain  or  re- 
turn, upon  .'his  mind.  HU  old  precepts  atid  new 
motives  are  not  at  war  widi  each  other ;  his 
experience  will  confirm  his  education  ;    and  es:- 
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ternal  circumstances   will .  call  forth   his   latent 

:  virtues.  •  When  he  looks  back  he  can  trace  the 

gradual  growth  of  his  knowledge ;  when  he  looks 

•  forward  it  is  with  the  delightful  hope  of  progres- 
sive improvement.  A  desire  in  some  degree  to 
repay  the  care,  to  deserve  the  esteem^  to  fulfil 

'the  animating  prophecies^  or  to  justify  the  fond 

•  hopes  of  the  parent  who  has  watched  over  his 
'  education,  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  an 

•  ingenuous  young  man  ;  it  is  an  incentive  to  ex- 

-  ertion  in  eVery  honourable  pursuit.  A  son  who 
has  been  judiciously  and  kindly  educated^  will 

';  feel  the  value  of  his  father's  friendship.  The 
'perception  that  no  man  can  be  more  entirely 
^ interested  in  every  thing  that  concerns  him;  the 
J  idea  that  no  one  more  than  his  father  caii  share 
•>in  his;  glory  or  in  his^  disgrace,  will  press  upon 
^Iiis.  hearty  will  rest  upon;  his  understanding. 
^Upon  these  ideas, :  upon  this  common  family 
'  interest,  the  real  strength  of  the  connexion  be- 
i  tween  a  father  and  his  son  depends.  No  public 
•preceptor  can  have  the  same  advantages ;' his 
[  connexion  with  his  pupil  is  not  necessarily  formed 
»to  last.         - 

After  having  spoken  with  freedom,  but   we 

-  hope  with  :  moderation,  of  public  schools,  we 
•may  perhaps  be  asked  our  opinion  of  univer- 
^  sities.    Are   universities  the  most   splendid  te^ 

ppsitpries  pf  learning?    We  are  not  afraid  to 
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declare  aa  opinion  in  the  negative.     Smith; '4ri 
his  Wealth  of  Nations,  has  stated  some  objeC'- 
tions  to  them,  we  think,  with  unanswerable  force 
of  reasoning.      We    do  not  however  wish  to 
destroy  what  we  do  not  entirely  approve.    Far 
be  that  insanity  froni  our  minds  which  would^  like 
that  of  Orlando,  tear  up  the  academic  groves ;  the 
madness  of  innovation  is  as  destructive  as  the 
bigotry  of  ancient  establishments.    The  learning 
and  the  views  of  the  rising  century  must  have 
difierent  objects  from  those  of  the  wisdom  and 
'benevolence  of  Alfred,   Belsham,   or  .Wolsey; 
and    without'    depreciating    or .  destroying    the 
magnificence  or  establishments  of  universities, 
may  not  their  institutions  be  improved  ?    May 
not  their  splendid  halls  echo  with  other  sounds 
■'than  the  exploded  metaphysics  of  the  schools  j 
-and  may  not  other  learning  be  as  much  rewarded 
and  esteemed  as  pure  Latinity  ? 
»    We  must  here  distinctly  point  out,  that  young 
men  designed  for  the  army  or  the  navy  should 
not  be  educated  in  private  families.     The  do- 
mestic habits,    the   learned    leisure  of  private 
education,  are  unsuited  to  them ;   it  would  be 
absurd  to  waste  many  years  in  teaching  them 
the  elegancies  of  classic  literature,   which  can 
probably  be  of  no  essential  use  to  them;   it 
would  be  cruel  to  give  them  a  nice  and  refined 
ishoiw  of  right  and  wrong,   when  it  will  be 
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their  profesdional  duty  to  act  under  the  comman^l 
df  others ;  when  implicit^  promilt^  un(}tiestidnhig 
obedience  must  be  their  first  miKtary  tirtne* 
Military  academies^  where  the  sciences  practi<» 
cally  essential  to  the  pr<^ssions  are  tadght^  must 
be  the  best  situations  for  all  young  sailots  and 
soldiers ;  strict  instruction  for  them  is  the  best 
education.  We  do  not  here  inquire  how  fiur  these 
professions  are  necessary  in  society ;  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  present  state  of  European  cultivation^ 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  indispensable  to  every  na* 
tion*  We  hope^  however,  that  a  taste  for  peace 
may^  at  some  future  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  succeed  to  the  passion  for  military'glory ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  safdy  recommend 
it  to  parents,  never  to  trust  a  young  man  designed 
for  a  soldier  to  the  care  of  a  philosopher,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  find  one  who  would  un« 
dertake  the  charge. 

We  hope  that  we  have  shown  ourselves  the 
friends  of  the  public  preceptor,  that  we  have 
pointed  out  the  practicable  means  of  improving 
public  institutions  by  parental  care  and  parental 
co«operation..  But  until  such  a  meliorating  plan 
shall  actually  have  been  carried  into  effect,^  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  assert,  that  even  when  the  abi* 
litiei  of  the  parent  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
public  preceptor,  the  means  of  ensuring  siMlGess 
preponderate  in  favour  of  private  education^    A 
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father^  who  has  time^  talents,  and  temper  to  edu- 
cate his  family^  is  certainly  the  best  possible  pre- 
ceptor^ and  his  reward  will  be  the  highest  degreed  "^ 
of  domestic  felicity.  If  from  his  situation  he  is 
obliged  to  forego  this  reward,  he  may  select  some 
men  of  literature,  sense,  and  integrity^  to  whom 
he  can  confide  his  children.  Opulent  families 
should  not  think  any  reward  too  munificent  for 
such  a  private  preceptor.  Even  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  it  is  prudent  to  calculate  how 
many  thousands  lavished  on  the  turf,  or  lost  at 
the  gamitig^-table,  might  have  been  saved  to  tba 
heirs  of  noble  and  wealUiy  families  by  a  jodiciouf 
edMdttoti, 
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CHAPTER  XX 


On  Female  Accomplishments,  Masters,  and 

Governesses. 

SOME  years  ago  an  opera-dancer  at  Lyons, 
whose  charms  were  upoii  the  wane^  applied 
to  an  English  gentleman  for  a  recommendation 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  England^  as  a.  governess 
for  young  ladies.  "  Do  you  doubt,**  said  the  lady 
(observing  that  the  gentleman  was  somewhat 
confounded  by  the  easy  assurance  of  her  request), 
*^  do  you  doubt  my  capability  ?  Do  I  not  speak 
good  Parisian  French  r  Have  I  any  provincial 
accent  ?  I  will  undertake  to  teach  the  language 
grammatically.  And  for  music  and  dancings 
without  vanity,  may  I  not  not  pretend  to  teach 
*^  them  to  any  young  person?**  The  lady^s 
excellence  in  all  these  particulars  was  iinques<> 
tionable.  She  was  beyond  dispute  a  highly 
accomplished  woman.  Pressed  by  her  forcible 
interrogatories,  the  gentleman  was  compelled  to 
hint,  that  an  English  mother  of  a  family  i;night 
be  inconveniently  inquisitive  about  the  private 
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history  of  a  person  who  was  to  educate  her  daugh- 
ters. **  Oh,"  said  the  lady,  **  I  can  change  my 
^^  name ;  and  at  my  age  nobody  will  make  farther 
"  inquiries." 

Before  we  can  determine  how  fiir  this  lady's 
pretensions  were  ill  founded,  and  before  we  can 
exactly  decide  what  qualifications  are  mostdesi* 
rable  in  a  governess,  we  must  form  some  estimate 
of  the  positive  and  relative  value  of  what  arc 
called  accomplishments. 

We  are  not  going  to  attack  any  of  them  with 
cynical  asperity,  or  with  the  ambition  to  establish 
any  new  dogmatical  tenets  in  the  place  of  old 
received  opinions.  It  can,  however,  do  no  harm 
to  discuss  this  important  subject  with  proper  re- 
verence and  humility.  Without  alarming  those 
mbthers,  who  declare  themselves  above  all  things 
anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  their  daughters 
in  every  fashionable  accomplishtnent,  it  may  be 
innocently  asked,  what  price  such  mothers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  these  advantages.  Any  price 
within  the  limits  of  our  fortune !  they  would 
probably  exclaim. 

There  are  other  standards  by  which  we  can 
measure  the  value  of  objects,  as  well  as  by  money.  - 
^^  Fond  mother,  would  you,  if  it  were  in  your 
"  power,   accept  of  an  opera-dancer  for  your 
*^  daughter's  governess,  upon  condition  that  you 
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^'  should  live  to  see  that  daughter  daace  the  best 
**  uiiauet  at  a  birth-night  hall  ?  ** 

^*  Not  for  the  world,"  replies  the  mother. 
'^  Do  you  think  I  would  hazard  my  daughter's 
*^  innocence  and  reputationt  for  the  sake  of  see- 
'^  ing  her  dance  a  good  minuet  r  Sliocking ! 
*^  Absurd  I  What  can  you  mean  by  such  an  out- 
f^  rageous  question  ? " 

To  fbc  your  attention.     Where  the  mind 

hais  not  precisely  ascertained  its  wishes^  it  is 
*^  soBietimes  useful  to  consider  extmoaes ;  by 
**  determining  what  price  you  will  «^  pay,  we 
'^  sImU  at  length  ascertain  the  v»Ui^  which  you 
^^  set  upon  the  object.  Reputation  and  inno- 
^f  oence,  you  say,  you  will  not,  upon  any  ac- 
^^  count,  hazard.  But  wouM  you  consent  that 
<^  your  daughter  shouidi  by  universal  aodama* 
^^  tion,  be  proclaimed  the  mo9t  aeeomplished 
^^  wooian  in  Europe,  upon  the  simple  condition, 
^'  that  she  shpuld  paas  her  days  in  a  nunnery  V 

^^  I  should  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  con- 
*^  dition ;  domestie  happiness  I  ought  certainly 
<<  to  prefer  to  public  admiration^  for  my  daughter. 
*^  Her  accomplish  meats  would  ^be  of  little  use  to 
'*  her,  if  she  w^e  to  be  shut  up  fnom  the 
^^  world :  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  them  in  a 
*^  nunnery  ? " 

'^  I  will  say  no  more  about  die  nunnery.    But 
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w6uld  not  you^  as  a  good  mother^  consent 
to  have  your  daughter  turned  into  an  auto- 
maton for  eight  hours  in  every  day  for  fifteen 
years,  for  the  promise  of  hearing  her,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  pronounced  the  first  private 
'*  performer  at  the  most  &shionable  and  most 
**  crowded  concert  in  London  ? 

'^  Eight  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  yeat*s  are  too 
"  much.     No  one  need  practise  so  much  to  be- 
come  the  first  performer  in  England  ? " 

That  is  another  question.  You  have  not 
^*  told  me  whether  you  would  sacrifice  so  much 
"  of  your  daughter's  existence  for  such  an  object, 
"  supposing  that  you  could  obtain  it  at  no  other 
"  price." 

*'  For  one  concert,**  says  the  hesitating  mo* 
ther;  *^  I  think  it  would  be  too  high  a  price. 
"  Yet  I  would  give  any  thing  to  have  my  daugh- 
*'  ter  play  better  than  any  one  in  England.  What 
'•  a  distinction!  She  would  be  immediately 
^^  taken  notice  of  in  all  companies!  She 
'^  might  get  into  the  fimt  circles  in  London! 
'*  She  would  WtLtii  neither  beauty  nor  fortune 
*'  to  recommend  her  1  She  would  be  a  match  for 
^*  any  man,  who  has  any  taste  for  music !  And 
**  music  is  universally  adinired,  even  by  those 
•'  who^  have  the  misfortune  to  have  no  "taste 
*^  for  it.    Besides,  it  is  such  an  elegant  accom-» 
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^^  plishment  in  itself  I  Such  a  constant  source  of 
*^  innocent  amusement  I  Putting  every  thing. 
^'  else  out  of  the  question^  I  shpuld  wish  my. 
daughter  to  have  every  possible  accompUsh- 
ment;  because  accompHshments  are  such 
charming  resources  for  young  women,  they, 
keep  them  \out  of  harm's  way,  they  make  a 
vast  deal  of  jtheir  idle  time  pass  so  pleasantly 
*^  to  themselves  and  others !  This  is  my  chiefs 
"  reason  for  liking  them  •** 

llere  are  so  many  reasons  brought  together 
at  once,  along  with  the  chief  reason,  that  they 
are  altogether  unanswerable ;  we  must  separate, 
class,  and  consider  them  one  at  a  time.  Ac-« 
complishments,  it  seems,  are  valuable,  as  being 
the  objects  of  universal  admiration.  Some  ac- 
complishments have  another  specjessof  value,  as^ 
they  /are  tickets  of  admission  to  iashionable  com-t 
pany.  Accomplishments  have  another,  and  a 
higher  species  of  value,  as  they  are  supposed  to 
increase  a  young  lady'd  chance  of  a  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery.  Accomplishments  have  also 
a  value  as  resources  against  ennui,  as  they  afford 
continual  amusement  and  innocent  occupation. 
This  is  ostensibly  their  chief  praise ;  it  deserves 
to  be  considered  with  respect.  False  and 
odious  must  be  that  philosophy  which  would 
destroy  any  one  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
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■      ^ 
our  existence.     No  reward  was  thought  too  high 

for  the  invention  of  a  new  pleasure ;  no  punish- 
ment would  be  thought  too  severe  for  those  who 
would  destroy  an  old  one.  Women  are  peculi*^ 
arly  restrained  in  their  situation^ ,  and.  in  their 
employments,  by  the  customs  of  society:  M 
diminish  the  number  of  these  employments^ 
therefore,  would  be  cruel ;  they  should  rather  be 
encouraged,  by  all  .means,  to  cultivate  those 
tastes  which  can  attach  them  to  their  home,  and 
which  can  preserve  them  from  the  miseries  of 
dissipation.  Every  sedentary  occupation  mu6t 
be  valuable  to  those  who  are  to  lead  sedentary 
lives ;  and  every  art,  however  trifling  in  itself^ 
which  tends  to  enliven  and  eiiibellish  domestick 
life,  must  be  advantageous,  not  only  to  the  fe- 
male sex,  but  to  society  in  generaL  As  £ir  as 
accomplishments  can  contribute  to  all  or  any  of 
these  excellent  purposes,  they  must  be  just  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  early  education. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  already  been 
tried;  let  us  examine  the  result.  Out  of  the 
prodigious  number  of  young  wonaen  who  learn, 
music  and  drawing,  for  instance,  how  many  are 
there,  who,  after  they  become  mistresses  of  their 
own  time,  and  after  they  have  the  choice  of 
their  own  amusements,  continue  to  practise 
thebe  accomplishments  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  ^ 
the  occupation?    As   soon  as  a  young  lady  ia 
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married)  does  not  she  irequently  disoa?er^  thtt 
^  she  really  has  not  kimrt  to  cultivate  talents 
*^  which  take  up  so  much  time.*'  Does  not  she 
complain  of,  the  labour  of  practising  four  or  five 
hours  a  day  to  keep  up  her  musical  character? 
What  motive  has  she  for  perseverance  ?  She  is^ 
perhaps,  already  tired  of  playing  to  all  herac* 
quaintance*  She  may  really  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  good  music;  but  her  own  performance 
wilt  not  then  please  her  ear  so  much  as  that  of 
many  others.  She  will  prefer  the  more  indolent 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  music  that  can  be 
heard  for  money  at  public  concerts.  She  will 
then  of  course  leave  off*  playing,  but  continue 
very  fond  of  music.  Bow  often  is  the  labour  of 
years  thus  lost  for  everl 

Those  who  have  exodled  in  drawing  do  not 
appear  to  abandon  the  occupation  so  suddenly ; 
it  does  not  demand  such  an  inordinate  quantity 
of  time  to  keep  up  the  talent ;  the  exertion  of 
the  imitative  powci*s  is  agreeable ;  the  employ- 
ment is  progressive,  and  ther^ore  the  mind  is 
earried  on  to  complete  what  has  been  begun. 
Independently  of  all  applause,  which  may  be 
expected  for  the  peiformance,  there  is  a  pleaaune 
^  S^"^  c^  ^i^h  the  work.  But  setting  aside 
enliiusiiism  and  habit,  the  probability  «Jmt  any 
sensible  person  will  continue  to  pursue  a  given 
empk^ment,  must  depend,  in  a  great  measune^ 
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upon  their  own  conviction  of  its  utility^  or  of 
its  beipg  agreeable  to  those  whom  they  wish  to 
please*  The  pleasure  which  a  Iady*s  friends 
receive  from  her  drawings,  arises  chiefly  from 
the  perception  of  their  comparative  excellence. 
Comparative  excellence  is  all  to  which  gentle** 
women-artists  usually  pretend;  all  to  which 
th&y'  expect  to  attain ;  positive  excellence  is 
scarcely  attained  by  one  in  a  hundred.  Com- 
pared with  the  performances  of  other  young 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  the  drawings,  of 
Miss  X  or  Y  may  be  justly  considered  ais  charm'* 
ingi  admirable!  and  astonishing!  But  there 
are  few  dmwings  by  young  ladies  which  can  be 
conipared  with  those  of  a  professed,  artist.  The 
wishes  of  obliging  friends  are  satisfied  with  a 
few  drawings,  in  handsome  frames,  to  be  hung 
up  fer  the  young  lady*s  credit ;  and  when  it  is 
allowed  amongst  their  acquaintance  that  she 
draws  in  a  superior  style,  the  purpose  of  this 
part  of  her  education  is  satisfactorily  answered^. 
We  do  not  here  speak  of  those  few  individuals 
who  really  cTcel  in  drawing,  who  have  learnt 
something  more  than  the  common  routine  which 
is  usually  learnt  from  a  drawing-master,  who 
have  acquired  an  agreeable  talent,  not  tor  the 
mere  purpose  of  exhibiting  themselves,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  occupation  it  affords  apd  the 
pleasure  it  may  give  to  their  Jriends.     We  have 
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the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  who  exactly  an- 
swer to  this  description,  and  who  must  feel  them- 
selves  distinct  and  honourable  exceptions  to  these 
general  observations. 

•  From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  after  young  women  are  settled  in 
life,  their  taste  for  drawing  and  music  gradually 
declines.  For  this  fact  we  can  appeal  only  to 
the  recollection  of  individuals.  We  may  hence 
form  some  estimate  of  the  real  value  which 
ought  to  be  put  upon  what  are  called  accom- 
pUshments,  considered  as  occupations.  Hence 
may  we  also  conclude,  that  parents  do  not  form 
their  judgments  from  the  facts  which  they  sec 
every  day  in  real  life ;  or  else  may  we  not  infer 
that  they  deceive  themselves  as  to  their  own 
motives ;  and  that  amongst  the  reasons  which 
make  them  so  anxious  about  the  accomplishments 
of  their  daughters,  there  are  some  secret  motives 
more  powerful  than  those  which  are  usually 
openly  acknowledged  ? 

It  is  admitted,  in  the  cabinet  council  of  mo- 
thers, that  some  share  of  the  value  of  accom- 
plishments depends  upon  the  demand  for  them 
in  the  fashionable  world.  "  A  young  lady,** 
they  say,  ^  is  nobody,  and  nothing,  without  ac» 
"  complishments ;  they  are  as  necessary  to  her 
as  a  fortune ;  they  are  indeed  considered  as 
^^  part  of  her  fortune,  and  sometimes  are  evea , 
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5^  found  to  supply  the  place  of- it  Next  to 
^(  beauty^^  they  are  the  best  tickets!  of  admission 
into  society  which  she  can  produce ;  and  every 
body  knows^  that  on  the  company  she  keeps 
depends*  the-  chance  of  a  young  woman^s  settling 
advantageously  in  the  world/' 
-   To  judge    of  what   will    please   and    attach 

men  of  superior  sense  and  characters-^ w^  are 

not  quite  certain  that  these  are  the  men  who 
are  to  be  considered  first  when  we  speak  of  a 
young  lady*s  settling  advantageously  in  the 
world ;  but  we  will  take  this  for  granted—— 
to  judge  of  what  will  please  and  attach  men  of 
superior  sense  and  characters^  we  must  observe 
their  actual  conduct  in  life^  and  listen  ^  to  their 
speculative  opinions.  Superficial  accomplish- 
ments do  not  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  their 
preference.  In  enumerating  the  perfections  ^  of 
his  wife,  or  in  retracing  the  progress  of  his  love, 
does  a  man  of  sense  dwell  upon  his  mistresses 
skill  in  drawing,  or  dancing,  or  music?  No. 
These,  he^  tells  you,  are  extremely  agreeable 
talents,  but  they  could  have  never  attached 
him ;  they  are  subordinate  parts  in  her  cha- 
racter ;  he  is  angry  that  you  can  rank  them 
amongst  her  perfections  ;  -  he  knows  that  a  thou- 
sand women  possess  these  accomplishments, 
'Who  have  never  touched  his  heart.  He  does 
Jdot  perhaps  deny^    that  in  Cbloe,   altogether, 
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they  have  pow^r  to  plqase^  but  he  does  not  think 
them  essential  to  her  power. 

The  opinion  of  women,  who  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  worlds  is  worth  attending  to 
upon  this  subject;  especially  if  we  can  obtain 
it  when  their  passions  are  wholly  uninterested  in 
their  decision.  Whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment of  individuals  concerning  the  character 
and  politics  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Roland, 
her  opinion  as  ^  woman  of  abilities,  and  as  a 
woman  who  had  seen  a  variety  of  life,  will  be- 
thought deserving  of  attention.  Her  book  was 
written  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  death,  when  she'could  have  no  motive 
to  conceal  her  real  sisntiments  upon  any  subject.. 
She  gives  an  account  of  her  employments  in 
prison;  and,  amongst  others,  mentions  music 
and  drawing. 

*^  I  then  employed  myself  in  drawing  till 
*'  dinner  time.  I  had  so  long  been  out  of  the 
^'  habit  of  using  a  pencil,  that  I  could  not  ex- 
'^  pect  to  be  very  dexterous ;  but  we  commonly 
^^  retain  the  power  of  repeating  with  pleasure, 

or  at  least  of  attempting  with  ease,  whatever 

we  have  successfully  practised  in  our  3routh. 
^^  Therefore  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  qonsi- 
^'  dered  as  a  part  of  female  education,  should 
^'  be  attended  to,  much  less  with  a  view  to  the 
<<-  acquisition  of  superior  talents,   than  with  a^ 
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^^  desire  to  give  women  a  taste  for  industry,  the 
^^  habit  of  application,,  and  a  greater  variety 
^^  of  employments;  for  these  assist  us  to  es* 
^^  cape  from  ennui^  the  most  cruel  disease  of 
**  civilised  society;  by  these  we  are  preserved 
'^  from  the  dangers  of  vice,  and  even  from  those 
^^  seductions  which  are  far  more  likely  to  lead 
*^  us  astray. 

^^  I  would  not  make  my  daughter  a  performer.* 
'^  I  remember,  that  my  mother  was  afraid  that  I 
^*  should  become  a  great  musician,  or  that  I 
^^  should,  have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  paint- 
^^  ing  :  she  wished  that  I  should,  above  all  other 
^^  things,  love  the  duties  of  my  sex ;  that  I 
"  should  be  a  good  economist,  a  good  mistress, 
^^  as  well  as  a  good  mother  of  a  femily.  I  wish 
^'  my  Eudora  to  be  able  to  accompany  her  voice 
^^  agreeably  on  the  harp.  I  wish  that  she  may 
^^  play  agreeably  on  the  piano-forte;  that  she 
'*  may  know  enough  of  drawing  to  feel  pleasure 
'^  from  the  sight  and  from  the  examination  of 
^^  the  finest  pictures  of  the  great  painters  :  that 
^^  she  may  be  able  to  draw  a  flower  that  happens 
*^  to  please  her ;  and  that  she  may  unite  in  her 
<^  dress  el^ance  and  siniplicity.  I  should  wish 
'^  that  her  talents  might  be  such,  that  they 
^'  jshould  neither  excite  the  admiration  of  others.. 

'   ♦  Une  virtuose. 
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^^  nor  inspire  her  with  vanity;  I  should  wish 
*^  that  she  should  please  by  the  general  effect 
^'  of  her  whole  character,  without  ever  striking 
^^  any  body  with  astonishment  at  first  sight : 
^^  and  that  she  should  attach  by  her  good  quali- 
"  ties,  rather  than ,  shine  by  her  accomplish- 
•^  ments.** 

Women  cannot  foresee  what  may  be  the  tastes 
of  .the  individuals  with  whom  they  are  to  pass 
their  lives.  Their  own  tastes  should  not  there- 
fore be  early  decided ;  they  should,  if  possible, 
be  so  educated  that  they  may  attain  any  talent 
in  perfection  which  they  may  desire,  or  which 
their  circumstances  may  render  necessarjr.  If, 
for  instance,  a  woman  were  to  marry  a  man  who 
was  fond  of  music,  or  who  admired  painting, 
she  should  be  able  to  cultivate  these  talents  for 
bis  amusement  and  her  own.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  sense  and  feeling,  he  will  be  more  pleased 
with  the  motive  than  with  the  thing  that  is 
actually  done.  But  if  it  be  urged,  that  all  wo- 
men.  cannot  ^expect  to  marry  men  of  sense  and 
feeling;  and  if  we  are  told,  that  nevertheless 
they  must  look  to  ^^  an  advantageous  establish- 
*^  ment,"  we  must  conclude,  that  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  are  meant  by  that .  comprehensive 
phrase.  Another  set  of  arguments  must  be 
used  to  those,  who  speculate  on  their  daughters* 
accomplishments  in  this  line.    They  hav%  per* 
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baps, .  aeen  some  instances^ of  what  they  call 
succi^ss ;  they  have  seen  some  young  women  of 
their  acquaintance,  whose  accomplishments  have 
attracted  men  of  fortune  superior  to  their  own ; 
consequently,  miatemal  tenderness  is  awakened, 
and  many  mothers  are  sanguine  in  their  expec* 
tations  of  the  effect  of  their  daughter's  educa- 
catibn.  But  they  forget  that  every  body  now 
makes  the  same  reflections;  that  parents  are, 
and  b^ve  been  for  some  years,  speculating  in 
the'  same  line;  consequently,  the  market  is 
likely  to  be  overstocked,  and  of  course,  the 
value  of  the  commodities  must  fall.  Every 
young  lady  (and  every  young  woman  is  now  a 
young  lady)  has  some  pretensions  to  accom* 
plishments.  She  draws  a  little ;  or  she  plays  a 
little ;  or  she  speaks  French  a  little.  Even 
the  blue-board  boarding  schools,  ridiculed  by 
Aliss  Allscrip  in  the  Heiress^  profess  to  perfect 
young  ladies  in  some  or  all  of  these  necessary 
parts  of  education.  Stop  at  any  good  inn  o[> 
the  Jjondon  roads,  and  you  will  probably  find 
that  the  landlady's  daughter  can  show  you  some 
of  her  own  framed  drawings,  pap  play  a  tune 
upon  her  spinnet,  or  support  a  dialogue  ii^ 
French  of  a  reasonable  length,  in  the  customary 
questions  and  answers.  Now  it  is  the  practice 
in  high-life  to  undervalue,  and  avoid  as  much 
^s  possible,  'every  thing  which  descends  to  the; 
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inferior  classes  of  sipciety.  The  dress  of  to-day 
is  unfashionable  to-morrow,  because  every  body 
wears  it  The  dress  is  not  preferred  because  it 
is  pretty  or  useful,  but  because  it  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  well-bred  people.  In  the  same  manner 
accomplishments  have  lost  much  of  that  value 
which  they  acquired  from  opinion,  since  they 
have  become  common.  They  are  now  so 
common,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  even  a  gen- 
tlewoman's education.  The  higher  classes  in 
life,  and  those  individuals  who  aim  at  distinc- 
tion, now  establish  another  species  of  monopoly, 
^  find  secure  to  themselves  a  certain  set  of  expen- 
sive masters  in  music,  drawing,  dancing,  &c. 
They  endeavour  to  believe,  and  to  make  others 
believe,  that  no  one  can  be  well  educated  with- 
out having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  so  many 
lessons  under  some  of  these  privil^ed  masters. 
But  it  is  in  vain  that  they  intrench  themselves, 
they  are  pursued  by  the  intrusive  vulgar.  In  a 
wealthy  mercantile  nation  there  is  nothing,  which 
can  be  bought  for  money,  that  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  an  envied  distinction.  The  hope  of 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  eminence  in  the  fine 
arts  ^hich  really  deserve  celebrity,  becomes 
every  ^ay  more  difficult  to  private  practitioners, 
because  the  number  of  competitors  daily  in- 
creases :  and   it  is  the   interest  of  masters   to 
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forward  their  pupils  by  every  possible  means. 
Both  genius  and  perseverance  must  novr  be 
united  to  obtain  the  prize  of  distinction:  and 
how  seldom  are  they  founds '  or  kept  together, 
in  the  common  course  of  education  ! 

Considering  all  these  circumstances^  is  not 
there  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  few 
years  the  taste  for  several  fashionable  appen* 
dages  for  female  education  may  change,  and 
that  those  will  consequently  be  treated  with 
neglect  who  have  no  other  claim  to  public  re- 
gard than  their  proficiency  in  what  may,  per- 
haps, then  be  thought  vulgar  or  obsolete  ac- 
complishments ?  Our  great  grandmothers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  truly  substantial  ten* 
stitch  chairs  and  carpets,  by  needle-work  pic- 
tures of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
These  were  admirable  in  their  day,  but  their 
day  is  over;  and  these  useful,  ingenious,  and 
laborious  specimens  of  female^  talents,  are  con- 
signed to  the  garret,  or  they  are  produced  but 
as  curiosities,  to  excite  wonder  at  the  strange 
patience  and  miserable  destiny  of  former  gene- 
rations ;  the  taste  for  tapestry  and  embroi- 
dery are  thus  past ;  the  long  labours  of  the  loom 
have  ceased.  Cloth-work,  crape-work,  che- 
nille-work, ribbon-work,  wafer-work,  with  a 
long  train  of  etceteras,  have  all  passed  away  in 
pur  own  memory;    yet  these  conferred,  much 
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evanescent  fame,  and  a  proportionable  quantity 
of   vain    emulation.      A  taste  for  drawing    or 
music  cannot  be  classed  with  any  of  these  tri- 
fling performances ;    but  there  are  many  faded 
drawings    of   the    present    generations,     which 
cannot  stand  in  conapetition  with  the  glowing 
and  faithful  colours  of  the  silk  and  worsted  of 
former  times;  and  many  of  the  hours  spent  at 
a  stammering  ♦harpsichord,   might  surely,    with 
full"  as   much   domestic    advantage,    have   been 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  o^  chairs  and  car- 
pets.    We  hope  that  no  one  will  so  perversely 
misunderstand  us,  as  to  infer  fix>m  these  remarks, 
that  we  desire  to  see  the  revival  of  old  tapestry 
work;  or  that  we  condemn  the  elegant  accom- 
plishments of   music  and  jdrawing.  '  We  con* 
demn  only  the  abuse  of  these  accomplishments  ; 
we  wish  that  they  should  be  considered  as  do- 
mestic occupations,    not  as  matters  of  compe- 
tition^  or  of  exhibition,  nor  yet  as  the  means 
of   iattracting   temporary  admiration.      We  are 
not  afraid  that  any,  who  are  really  conscious  of 
having    acquired    accomplishments    with    these 
prudent  and  honourable  views,  should  misappre- 
hend what  has  been  said.    Mediocrity  may,  pere 
haps,  attempt  to  misrepresent  our  remarks,  and^ 
may  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have 
attacked,  and  that  we  would  discourage,  eveiy 
effort  of  female  taste  and  ingenuity  in  the  iinf 
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arts  :  we  cannot  therefore  be  too  explicit  in  dis* 
claiming  such  illiberal  views.         ^ 

We  have  not  spoken  of  dancing,  though  it 
is  one  cS  the  most  admired  of  female  accom- 
plishments. This  evidently  is  an  amusement, 
not  an  occupation  ;  it  is  an  agreeable  exercise^ 
useful  to  the  health,  and  advantageous,  as  it 
confers  a  certain  degree  of  habitual  ease  and 
grace.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  thinks  that  it  gives 
young  people  confidence  in  themselves  when 
they  come  into  company,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore expedient  to  teach  children  early  to  dance ; 
but  there  are  so  many  other  methods  of  inspir- 
ing young  people  with  this  confidence  in  them- 
selves, that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  this  argument.  If  children  live 
in  good  company,  and  see  constantly  people  with 
agreeable  manners,  they  will  acquire  manners 
•which  the  dancing-master  does  not  always 
teach ;  and  they  will  easily  vary  their  forms  of 
politeness  with  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Nobody 
comes  into  a  room  regularly  as  their  dancing- 
master  taught  them  to  make  their  entrance ;  we 
should  think  a  strict  adherence  to  his  lesson  ri- 
diculous and  awkward  in  well  bred  company ; 
therefore  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion ' 
and  taste  of  the  pupil,  after  the  dancing-master 
has  made  hisiast  bow.  Ease  of  manners  is  not 
always  attained  by  those  who  have  been  strictly 
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disclipined  by  a  Vestris,  because  the  lessons  are 
not  always  practised  in  precisely  the  same  cir» 
cumstanoes  in  which  they  were  learnt;  this 
confuses  and  confounds  the  pupils,  and  they 
rather  lose  than  gain  confidence  in  themselves^ 
from  perceiving  that  they  cannot  immediately 
apply  what  they  have  been  taught.  But  we 
need  not  expatiate  upon  this  subject,  because 
there  are  few  parents  of  good  sense,  in  any  rank 
of  life,  who  will  fiot  perceive  that  their  daugh- 
ter's manners  cannot  be  formed  or  polished  by  a 
dancing^master.  We  are  not'  to  consider  danc- 
ing in  a  grave  and  moral  light ;  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment much  more  agreeable  to  young  people, 
and  much  better  suited  to  them  in  every  respect, 
than,  cards,  or  silent  assemblies  of  formal  visitors. 
It  promotes  cheerfulness,  and  prevents,  in  some 
measure,  the  habits  of  gossiping,  and  the  love 
of  scandal.  So  far  we  willingly  agree  with  its 
most  vivacious  advocates,  in  its  common  eulo- 
gium.  But  this  is  not,  we  fear,  saying  enough. 
We  see,  or  fiincy  that  we  see,  the  sober  matron 
lay  down  her  carefully  sorted  cards  upon  the  card- 
table,  and  with  dictatorial  solemnity  she  pro- 
nounces, ^  That  dancing  is  something  more 
^^  than  an  amusement ;  that  girls  must  learn  to 
^^  dance,  because  they  must  appear  well  in  pub- 
^^  lie ;  because  the  young  ladies  who  dance  ihe 
<*  best  are  usually  most  tahw  notice  ^in  public ; 
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^^  most  admired  by  the  other  sex ;  most  likely^ 
^^  in  short,  not  only  to  have  their  choice  of  the 
<^  best  partner  in  a  ball-ro(Hn,  but  sometimes  of 
^^  the  best  partner  for  life." 

With  submission  to  maternal  authority^  these 
arguments  do  not  seem  to  be  justified  of  late 
years.  Girls,  who  <)ance  remarkably  well,  are, 
it  is  true,  admired  in  a  ball-room,  and  followed, 
perhaps,  by  those  idle,  thoughtless  young  men, 
who  frequent  public  places  merely  for  want  of 
something  else  to  do.  This  race  of  beings  are 
not  particularly  calculated  to  make  good  hus- 
bands in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  nor  are  they 
usually  disposed  to  think  of  marriage  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  last  desperate  expedient 
to  repair  their  injured  fortunes.  They  set  their 
wits  against  the  sex  in*  general,  and  consider 
themselves  as  in  danger  of  being  jockeyed  into 
the  matrimonial  state.  Some  few,  perhaps, 
who  have  not  brought  their  imagination  suffi«> 
ciently  under  the  command  of  the  calculating 
faculty,  are  caught  by  beauty  and  accomplishr 
ments,  and  marry  against  the  common  rules  of 
interest.  These  men  are  considered  with  pity^ 
or  with  ridicule,  by  their  companions,  as  dupes 
who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  in: 
others  are  warned  by  their  fate ;  and  the  future 
probability  of  similar  errors^  of  course,  must 
be  diminished.    The  fashionable  apathy, ,  whe- 
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ther   real  or :  affected,    with  which  young  men 
lounge  in  public  places,   with  scarcely  the  ap- 
pearance of  attention  to  the  fair  exhibitors  be- 
fore them,  sufficiently  marks  the  temper  of  the 
times ;  and  if  the  female  sex  have  lost  any  thing 
of  the  respect   and  esteem  which  ought  to  be 
paid  to  them  in  society,  they  can  scarcely  ^ex- 
pect to  regain  their  proper  influence,  by  conces- 
sions to  the  false    and  vitiated   taste,  of  those 
who  combine,  to  treat  them  with  neglect  border- 
ing upon  insolence.     If  the  system  of  female 
education,  if  the  system  of  female  manners,  con- 
spire to  show  in  the  fair  sex  a  degrading  anxiety 
to  attract  worthless  admiration,  wealthy,  or  titled 
homage,  is  it  surprising  that  every  young  man, 
who  has   any  pretension  to  birth,   fortune,   or 
fashion,  should  consider .  himself  as  the  arbiter 
of  their  fate,   and  the  despotic  judge  of  their 
merit?      Women,    who    understand  their  real 
interests,  perceive  the  causes  of  the  contempt 
with  which  the  sex  is  treated  by  fashionable 
coxcombs,    and   they  feel  some  indignation  at 
the  meanness  with  which  this  contempt,  tacitly 
or    openly   expressed,    is    endure^.      Womw, 
who  feel  none  of   this  indignation,    and  who, 
either   from   their  education,    or  their '  circum- 
stances,  are  solicitous   to  obtain    only    prraent 
amusement,  or  what  they  think  the  permanent 
advantages  of  a  fortunate  alliance,  will  yet  find 
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themselves  mistaken  by  persisting  in  their 
thoughtless  career  ;  they  will  not '  gain  even  the 
objects  to  which  they  aspire.  How  many  ac- 
compljdied  belles  run  the  usual  round  of  dissi- 
pation in  a|l  public  places  of  exhibition^  tire 
th<^  public  eye^  and -after  a  season  or  two  fade 
ar^d  are  forgotten  ?  How  many  accomplished 
belles  are  there,  who,  having  gained  the  object 
of  their  own,  or  of  their  mother's  ambition,  find 
themselves  doomed  to  misery  for  life  ?  Those 
unequal  marriages,  which  are  sometimes  called 
excellent  matches^  seldom  produce  much  hap- 
piness. And,  where  happiness  is  not,  what  is 
all  the  rest  ? 

If  all,  or  any  of  these  reflections  should  strike 
the  heart,  and  convince  the  understanding,  of 
an  anxious,  but  reasonable  mother,  she  will, 
probably,  immediately  determine  upon  her  own 
conduct  in  the  education  of  her  daughters :  she 
will  resolve  to  avoid  the  common  errors  of  the 
frivolous  or  the  interested ;  she  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  importunity  of  every  idle  ac- 
quaintance, who  may  talk  to  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  her  daughters*  being  taken  notice  of  in 
public ;  of  the  chances  of  an  advantageous  esta- 
blishment, of  the  good  fortune  of  Miss  Y 

or  Lady  Angelina  X ,  in  meeting  with  a 

coxcomb  or  a  spendthrift  for  a. husband;  nor 
will  she  be    moved  with    materoal    emulation 
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^hen  she  is  further  told  that  these  young  ladieis 
owed  their  success  entirely  to  the  superiority  of 
their  accomplishments:,  she  will  consider^  for 
one  moment,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  suci- 
cess ;  she  will^  perhaps^  not  be  of  opinion  that 
'^  'tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six;*'  she 
willy  perhaps^  reflect,  that  even  th^  ^^  soft  sounds'' 
of  titled  grandeur  lose  their  power  to  please,  and 
^^  salute  the  ear"  almost  unobserved.  The  happi- 
ness, the  permanent  happiness  of  her  child,  will 
be  the  first,  the  last  object  of  the  good  and  the  . 
enlightened  mother  :  to  this  all  her  views  and  all 
her  efforts  will  tend :  and  to  this  she  will  make 
every  fashionable,  every  elegant  accomplishment 
subservient. 

As  to  the  means  of  acquiring  these  accom- 
plishments, it  would  be  absurd,  and  presump- 
tuous, to  present  here  any  vague  precepts,  or 
tedious  details,  upon  the  mode .  of  learning 
drawing,  dancing,  and  music.  These  can  be 
best  learned  from  the  masters  who  profess  to 
teach  them,  as  iar  as  the  technical  part  is  ne* 
cessary.  But  success  will  not  ultimately  depend 
upon  any  technical  instruction  that  a  master 
can  give ;  he  may  direct  the  efforts  of  industry 
so  as  to  save  much  useless  labour ;  he  may  pre- 
vent his  pupils  from  acquiring  bad  practical 
habits ;  he  may  assist  but  he  cannot  inspire,  the 
spirit  of  perseverance.    A  master  who  is  not  ^ 
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expected,  or  indeed  allowed^  to  intedisi^  in 
the  general  edudation  of  his  pupils/  ean  only 
diligently  atteivd  to  tiiem  whilst  he  is  giving  hid 
lassons;  be  has  not  any  power^  eitcept  that 
pernicious  motire^  competition ,  to  eitcite  them 
to  eapcel ;  his  instructions  cannot  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  tempers  or  their  undersrtandings, 
because  with  these  he  is  ui^acqfiiainted.  Nov^ 
a  sensible  mother  has  it  in  her  power  to  supply 
all  these  deficiencies ;  even  if  she  does  not 
hertelf  e»el  in  any  of  the  accomplishments 
which  her  daughters  are  learning,  her  know« 
ledge  of  their  minds,  her  taste,  hefr  judgment^ 
her  aftectiofa,  her  miperintending  fatell]gencO» 
will  be  of  inestimable  vahie  to  her  children. 
If  she  has  any  skill  in  any  accomplishment,  she 
will,  for  die  first  years  of  her  daughters'  life,  be 
undoubtedly  the  best  person  td  instruct  them. 
By  skill,  we  do  not  mean  superior  talents,  tt 
proficiency  in  music  or  drawing;  without  these 
afae  may  be  able  to  teach  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  early  part  rf  education.  One  of  the 
best  motives  which  a  woman  can  have  to  cutti* 
vate  her  talents  after  she  marries,  is  the  hope 
afid  belief,  that  she  may  be  essentidly  service* 
aMe  in  the  instruction  of  her  family.  And  thsit 
dfte  may  be  essetrtiAlly  serviceable, '  let  n6  false 
humility  lead  her  to  doubt.    'She  need  not  be 
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anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  her  little  pu- 
pils ;  she  need  not  be  terrified  if  she  see  their^ 
equals  in  age  surpass  them  under  what  she 
thinks  more  ibie  tuition ;  she  may  securely 
satisfy  herself,  that  if  she  but  inspires  her  chil- 
dren with  a  desire  to  excel,  with  the  habits 
of  attention  and  industry,  they  will  certainly 
succeed,  sooner  or  later,  in  whatever  it  is  de* 
sirable  that  they  should  leurn.  The  exact  age 
at  which  the  music,  dancing,  or  drawing-mas- 
ter, should  begin  their  instructions  need  not  be 
fixed.  If  a  mother  should  not  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  procure  the  best  masters  for  her 
daughters  whilst  they  are  yet  children,  she  need 
not  be  in  despair;  a  rapid  progress  is  made  in 
a  short  time  by  well  educated  young  peo|>le; 
those  who  have  not  acquired  any  bad  habits,  are 
easily  taught:  it  therefore  seems  prudent,  if  the 
best  masters  <>aunot  be  procured  at  any  given  pe- 
riod of  education,  to  wait^  patiently  rather  than 
hazard  their  first  impressions,  and  the  first  habits 
which  might  be  given  by  any  inferior  technical 
instruction.  It  is  said,  that  the  celebrated  p3u- 
dcian  Timotheus,  whose  excellence  in  his  art 
Alexander  the  conqueror  of  the  worid  was  forced 
to  acknowledge,  had  the  prudence  to  demand 
double  entrance^money  from  every  scholar  who 
had  had  any  other  niU8io>ma8ter. 
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Besides  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  free 
from  other  bad  habits,  children  who  are  not 
tuoght  by  inferior  masters  will  not  contract 
habits  of  listless  application.  Under  the  eye  of 
any  indolent  person^  children  seldom  give  their 
entire  attention  to  what  they  are  about.  They 
become  mere  machines  \  and  without  using  their 
own  understanding  in  the  least,  have  recourse 
to  the  convenient  master  upon  every  occasion. 
The  utmost  that  children  in  such  circumstances 
can  learn,  is  all  the  technical  part  of  the  art 
which  the  master  can  teach.  When  the  master 
is  at  last  dismissed,  and  her  education  com- 
pleted, the  pupil  is  left  both  fatigued  and  help- 
less, .  "  Few  haVe  been  taught  to  any  purpose, 
**  who  have  not  been  their  own  teachers,*'  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  reflection  upon  the 
art  of  teaching  may  perhaps  be  too  general ; 
but  those  persons,  who  look  back  upon  their 
education,  will  in  many  respects  allow  it  to  be 
just.  They  will  perceive  that  they  have  been 
too  much  taught,  ^nd  that  they  have  learned 
every  thing  which  they  knew  as  an  art,  and 
nothing  as  a  science.  Few  people  have  suffi* 
cient  courage  to  recommence  their  own  educa- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  few  people  get  beyond 
a  certain  point  of  mediocrity.  It  is  easy  to 
them  to  practise  the  lessons  which  they,  have 
learned^  if  they  practise  them  in  intellectual 
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dari^ness ;:  but  if  you  let  in  upcm  them  one  ny 
of  philosophic  light,  you  ^2zle  and  confottad 
them,  so  that  they  camu>t  evea  perform  their 
customary  feats*  A  young,  mao^'^  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  Urfh,  and  learned  to  draw 
a  cross,  a  circle,  and  a  square,  with  great  ac- 
curacy ;  when  ^  he  was  twenty,  his  eyes  were 
couched,  and  when  he  could  see  perfectly  well,^ 
he  was  desired  to  draw  his  circle  and  square. 
His  new  sense  of  seeing,  so  far  from  aflfiistmg 
him  in  this  operation,  was  extremely  trouble- 
some to  him ;  though  he  took  m«re  pains  thaa 
usual,  he  performed  very  ill :  confounded  by  the 
new  difficulty,  he  concluded  that  8i%ht  was 
useless  in  all  operations  to  be  performed  by  the 
hand,  and  he  thought  his  eyes  would  be  of  no 
use  to  him  in  future.  How  many  people  find 
their  reason  as  useless  knd  troublesome  to  them 
as  this  young  man  found  his  eye^sight ! 

Whilst  we  are  learning  any  mechanical  ope- 
ration, or  whilst  we.  are  acquiring  any  technical 
art,  the  mind  is  commonly  passive.  In  the  first 
^temp^s,  perhaps,  we  reason  or  invent  ways  of 
abridging  our  own  labour,  and  the  awkwardnesa 
of  the  unpractised  hand  is  assisted  by  ingenuity 
and  reflection;   but  as  we  improsve  in  manual 
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d^icterlty^  attention  and  ingenuity  are  no  longer 
exerted;  we  go  on  habitually  without  thought. 
Thought  would  probdbly  interrupt  the  operation, 
ttkd  htevk  the  ch^in  of  associated  actions.  An 
Itttifidsr  artopis  his  hand  the  riioment  you  ask  him 
fb  explain  what  he  is  about :  he  can  work  and 
'  tsflk  of  indifferent  objects ;  but  if  he  reflects 
Upon  the  tnanner  in  which  he  performs  certain 
^ight*of-hand  parts  of  his  bnsiness,  it  is  ten  to 
<me  bctt  he  cannot  go  on  with  them.  A  man 
who  writes  a  free  running-hand,  goes  on  without 
thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  ;  fix 
his  attention  upon  the  manner  in  which  he 
holdd  hk  'pe%  or  forms  his  ktteri^,  and  he  pro- 
Mblywill  hot  write  quite  so  fiist,  or  so  well,  as 
mual.  When  a  girl  first  attempts  to  dress  herself 
at  a  glass,  the  gfe^  perplexes,  instead  ^f  assist- 
itkg  het,  because  she  thinks  and  reasbtis  about 
every  motion ;  but  when  by  hkbit  she  had 
learned  how  to  move  her  hands  in  bbdlii^nce  to 
the  jfRf^^Wftiafje,*  which  perfortas  its  exercise 
IB  the  mirror,  no  farther  thought  is  employed. 
M^ke  the  child  observe  that  ^he  moves  her  left 
hand  forward  when  the  image  in  the  glass  moves 
ifi  a  contrary  manner,  turn  the  child's  attention 
tb  any  0f  her  own  motions,  atid  she  will  make 

^  This  wor4  is  sometimes  b^  mistake  spelt  Jugal'Tom, 
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mistakes  as  sbc  did  before  her  habits  were 
formed,  -       r  ^ 

Many  occupations^  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  understanding!  and 
which  do  probably  depend  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  understandings  become  by  practice 
purely  mechanicaL  This  is  the  case  in  many  of 
the  imitative  arts.  A  person  unused  to  drawing 
exerts  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  copying  any 
new  object ;  but  custom  soon  supplies  the  {dace  of 
thought.  By  custom,  as  a  great  artist*  assures  us, 
he  will  become  able  to  draw  the  human  figure 
tolerably  well  with  as  little  elTort  of  the  mind,  as 
to  trace  with  a  pen  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     [ 

We  must  farther  observe,  that  the  habit  of 
pursuing  any  occupation,  which  requires  no 
mental  exertion,  induces  an  indolence  or  incapa* 
city  of  intellect.  .  Mere  artists  are  commonly 
as  stupid  as  mere  artificers,  and  these  are  little 
more  than  machines* 

The  length  gf  time  which  is  required  to  obtain 
practical  skill « and  dexterity  in  certain  accom* 
plishments,  is  one  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
people  who  obtain  any  thipg  more  than  me- 
chanical excellence.  They  become  the  slaves 
of  custom,    and  they   become  proud  of   their 

*  3ir  Joshua  Reynolds* 
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slavery.  At  first  they  might  have  considered 
custom  as  a  tyrant : ,  but  when  they  have  obeyed 
her  for  a  certain  time,  they  dp  her  voluntary 
homage  ever  after^  as  to  a  sovereign  by  divine 
right.  To  prevent  this  species  of  intellectujil 
d^radation,  we  must  in  education  be  careful  to 
rank  mere  mechanical  talents  below  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers.  Thus  the  anibition  of 
young  people  will  be  directed  to  high  objects; 
and  all  inferior  qualifications  may  be  attained 
without  contracting  the  understanding.  Praise 
children  for  patience^  for  perseverance,  for 
industry ;  encourage  them  to  reason  and  .  to 
invent  upon  all  subjects,  and  you  may  direct 
ilmr  attention  afterwards  as  you  think  proper. 
But  if  you  applaud  children  merely  for  drawing 
a  flower  neatly,  or  copying  a  landscape,  without 
exciting  their  ambition  to  any  thing  higher, 
you  will  never  create  superior  talents,  or  a  supe- 
rior character.  The  writing  and  drawing-automa- 
ton performs  its  advertk^ed  wonders  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  spectators ;  but  the  machine  is  not 
^f  instinct  with  spirit,''  you  cannot  expect  from  it 
the  design,  the  sketch  of  Raphael,  or  from  its' 
pen  the  thoughts  of  a.  Skakspeare.  It  is  easy  to 
guide  the  hand,  but  who  can  transfuse  a  soul  into 
the  image  ? 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  young 
people,  who  have  been  long  under  the  tuition 
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«f  masters^  complaia  of  their  own  want  of  geniiM. 
They  are  seniiUe  that  they  have  not  made  any 
great  progpesi  in  ao^  of  the  acconplishmentay 
wkidi  they  have  endeavoufed  to  learn;  they 
tmt  oiiMecs^  who  have  not  perhaps  had  what 
^y  call  such  o^^tunities  and  advmtagts  m 
tbeia!  eduGBtbo^  saddenly  auvpan  them;  thta 
tiiey  attx^mte  to  nataral  genius  and  they  say  to 
theimehrirff  in  despair,  ^^  CSerteinly^  I  have  no 
%•  tastfifor  drawing,  I  favre  no  genius  for  musie^ 
^  I  have,  learned  ao  mai^  ywtf^  I  have  had  so 
^  many  lessons  firont  the  best  masters^  and  yet 
^  here  is^  audi  and  such  a  one^  wha  has  had  no 
^  mastep,  who  has  tai^ht  herself  and  perhaps 
^^  did  not  begin  till  late  in  lifb>  has  got  before 
^  aro^  beoauBo  she  has  a  natural  geniua  for 
^  tbesetbi9ga.  She  must  have  a  natural  taste 
^^  for  them,  because  she  can  sit  whole  hours  air 
<^  theae  things,  for  her  own  pleasure.  Now  I 
^^  never  wpiiid.  taka  a  pencil  in  my  hand  lor 
<^  Dsy  oWik  choice ;  and  I  am  glad^  at  all  events^ 
^  that  tibe  time  for  lessons  and  masters  is 
^  over.  My  edMciftioQ  is  finished;^  for  I  am  of 
^  age;' 

The  disgust  and  despair,  which  are  tfans  in- 
fftnced  by  an  injudicious  education,  a|»s6hitely 
defeat  even  its  own  trivial  purposes.  Sp  that, 
wiaatever  may  be  the  vjews  of  parents,  whe- 
ther 01^  poosider  orntipaffntel  acoov^plishmfntt 
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as  esraential  to  their  dftaghtcr's  nccess  in  the 
worlds  or  whether  tbey  value  them  rather  as 
^secondary  -  objects^  subordinate  to  her  happiness ; 
whether  tbcy  wish  ihar  daughter  actuaUy  to 
excel  in  any  particular  accomplishiiient,  or  t9 
have  the  power  of  exceUing  m  any  to  which 
eircumstances  may  direct  her^  it  is  in  aH  cases 
adviseable  to  coltivsite  the  general  power  of  the 
{mpiVs  understanding,  instead  of  confining  her 
to  technical  practiees  and  precepts^  under  the 
eye  of  any  nastcr,  who  does,  not  possess  that 
mhkh  IB  the  soul  of  every  art 

We  do  not  mean  any  ilKberal  attack  upon 
masters,  but  in  writing  iqion  edacaiikNi  it  is 
necessary  to  escaniine  the  utility  of  diftre»t 
modea  of  imstructbn  withont  fear  of  ofendsng 
any  chm  of  men.  We  acknowledge^  that  it  is 
seld^nv  fowiA  that  those  can  communicate  their 
knowledge  the  best,  who  posmm  the  nwstj  espe^ 
ehttly  if  this  knowledge  be  that  of  an  artist  oi 
a;  linguist.  Befere  any  person  is  prc^»erly  qua« 
Mfied  to  teach,  he  must  have  the  power  of  recol* 
lacting  exactly  how  he  teamed;  he  must  go 
back  step  by  step  to  the  point  at  which  he  be^ 
gan>  and  he  must,  be  able  to  conduct  his  pupil 
through  the  same  path  without  impatience/  or 
precipitation.  He  moist  not  only  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  his  own 
ideas  and   habks  were  formed,    hot  he  must 
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have    extensive  experience  of  the  varieties    of 
the  human  mind.     He  must  not  suppose^  that 
the  operations  of  intellect .  are  carried  on  pre- 
cisely  in  the  same  manner  in  all  minds  ;  he  must 
not  imagine,   that  there  is  but  one  method  of 
teaching,  which  will  suit  all  persons  alike.    The 
analogies  which  strike  his.  own  mind,  the   ar- 
rangement of  ideas,   which  to  him  appears  the 
most  perspicuous,  to  his  pupil  may  appear  re- 
mote and  confused.     He  must  not  attribute  this ' 
to  his  pupiUs  inattention,    stupidity,,  or  obsti- 
nacy ;    but    he    must  attribute   it  to   the  true 
causes ;  the  different  association  of  ideas  in  dif- 
ferent  minds,   the  different  habits  of  thinking, 
which  arise  from  their  various  tempers  and  pre* 
vious  education.     He  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  all  tempers;  the  slow,  the  quick, 
the  inventive,   the  investigating ;   and  he  must 
adapt  his  instructions  accordingly.      There    is 
something  more  requisite :    a  master  must  not . 
only  know  what  he  professes  to  teach  of   his 
own   peculiar  art  or  science,   but  he  ought  to 
know  all  its  bearings  and  dependencies.     He 
must  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  local  to-: 
pography  of  his  own  district,  but  he  must  have 
the  whole  map.  of  human  knowledge  before  him ; 
and  whilst  he  dwells  most  upon  his  own  pro- 
vince,  he  must  yet  be  free  from  local  prejudices, 
and  must  consider  himself  as  a  citizm  of  thc^ 
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world.  Children  who  ^udy  geography  ia  small 
separate  maps, .  understand^  perhaps  the  view 
of  each  country  tolerably  well ;  but  we  see 
them'  quite  puzzled  when  they  are  to  connect 
these  maps  in  their  idea  of  the  world.  .  They  do 
not  know  the  relative  size  or  situation  of  Eng- 
land or  France ;  they  cannot  find  London  or 
Psrris  when  they  look  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
globe^  and  every  country  seems  to  be  turned  up-> 
side  down  in  their  imagination.  Young  people 
who  learn  particular  arts  and  sciences  from  mas- 
ters who  have  confined  their  view  to  the  boun- 
dary of  each,  without  having  given  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  whole,  ,are  much  in  the  ^ame  situa* 
tion  with  these  unfortunate  geographers. 

The  persisting  to  teach  things  separately, 
which  ought  to  be  taught  as  a  whole,  must 
prevent '  the  progress  of  mental  cultivation.* 
The  division  and  subdivision  of  difierent  parts 
of  education,  which  are  monopolized  as  trades 
by  the  masters  who  profess  to  teach  them,  must 
tend  to  increase. and  peipetuate  error.  These 
intellectual  casts  are  pernicious. 

It  is  said  that  the  Persians  had  masters  to 
teach  their  children  each  separate  yirtue :  one 
master  to  teach  justice,  another  fortitude,  ano-* 
tber  temperance,  and  so  on.     How  these  mas* 
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ten  c<mld  preserve  the  boundaries  of  their  leve* 
ral  moral  territories,  it  is  not  essj  to  imagine, 
espeeiaily  if  they  all  insisted  upon  independent 
Sovereignty.  There  must  have  been  some  dan«- 
^,  sorely,  of  their  disputing  with  one  another 
concerning  tlie  importance  of  their  respective 
professions,  like  the  bourgeois  gentHhommifs 
dancing-master,  music-master,  master  of  mo- 
rality, and  master  of  philosophy,  who  all  fell  i6 
blows  to  settle  their  pretensions,  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  their  pupil.  Masters,  who  are  ex- 
pected  to  teach  only  one  thing,  may  be  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils  in 
that  particular,  without  being  in  the  least  inte- 
liested  for  their  general  character  or  happiness. 
Thus  the  drawing-master  has  done  his  part,  and 
is  satisfied  if  he  teaches  his  pupil  to  draw  well  i 
it  is  no  concern  of  his  what  her  temper  may  be^ 
any  more  than  what  sort  of  hand  she  writes,  ot 
how  she  dances.  The  dancing  master,  in  his 
turn,  is  wholly  indifferent  about  the  jTOung 
lady's  progress  in  drawing;  all  he  nndertakes 
is,  to  teach  her  to  dance. 

We  mention  these  circumstances  to  show 
parents,  that  masters,  even  when  they  do  the 
utmost  that  they  engage  to  do,  cannot  educate 
their  children  ;  they  can  only  partially  instruct 
them  in  particular  arts.  Parents  must  them- 
selves  preside  over  the  education  of  their  chiU 
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dren^  op  must  entirely  give  them  into  the  oitfe 
o/  8ome  person  of  an  enlarged  and  philosophic 
mind,  who  can  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of 
commoii  masters^  and  who  can  take  advantage 
of  all  th^  positive  good  that  can  be  obtained 
from  existing  in^titationa.  Such  a  preceptor  or 
governess  murt  possess  extensive  knowledge, 
and.  that  snperiority  of  mind  which  sees  the 
just  proportion  and  value  of  every  acquisition^ 
which  is  not  to  be  overawed  by  authority^  or 
dazzled  by  fashion.  Under  the  eye  of  sueh  per^ 
sons,  Boasters  will  keep  precisely  their  proper 
places ;  they  will  teach  all  they  can  teach^  with* 
out  instilling  absurd  prejudices,  or  inspiring  a 
spirit  of  vain  rivalshtp ;  nor  will  they  be  suffered 
to  continue  their  lessons  when  they  have  no^ 
thing  mtMre  to  teach. 

Parents,  who  do  not  think  that  they  have 
leisure,  or  feel  that  they  have  capacity^  to  take 
the  entire  direction  of  their  diildren's  eduea* 
tioop^  upon  themselves,  will  triist  this  important 
offioe  to  a  governess.  The  inquiry  concerning 
the  value  of  female  accomplishments  has  becA 
purposely  entered  into  before 'we  could  speak 
of  the  choice  of  a  governess^  because  the  esti* 
mation  in  which  these  are  held  will  very  mudi 
determine  parents  in  their  choice^ 

If  what  has  been  said  of  the  probability  of  a 
decline  in  the  public  taste  for  what  are  usually 
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called  accomplishments :   of  their  relative  utility 
to   the   happiness  of  families  and  individuals; 
of  the  waste  of  time,  and  waste  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  in  acquiring  them  :  if  what 
hasT  been  observed  on  any  of  these  points  is  al-> 
lowed  to  be  just^  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  pursuing  the  same  principles  farther.      In. 
the  choice  of  a  governess   we  should  not  con- 
sider her  fashionable    accomplishments  as  her 
best  recommendations;    these  will  be   only  se-' 
condary  objects.    We  shall  examine  with  more 
anxiety,  whether  she  possess  a  sound,  discrimi- 
nating,   and   enlarged  understanding;    whether 
her  mind  be  free  from  prejudice;  whether  she 
has  steadiness  of  temper    to  pursue    her  own 
plans ;    and,    above    all,  whether  she  has  that- 
species  of  integrity  which   will  justify  a  parent 
in  trusting  a  child  to  her  care.     We  shall  attend 
to  her  conversation,   and  observe  her  manners,: 
with    scrupulous     minuteness.       Children     are 
imitative  animals^  and  they  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  imitate  the  language,  manners,  and  ges- 
tures, of  those   with   whom  they  live,  and   to. 
whom  they  look  up  with   admiration.     In   fe- 
male education  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  form  all  those  habits  in  morals  and  in  man-, 
ners,  which  are .  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
amiable  women*    These    habits    must    be    ac-, 
quired  early,  or  they  will  never  appear  easy  or 
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graceful :   they   will  necessarily   be  formed   by 
those  who  sele  none  but  good  models. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the    absolute 
necessity  bf  union  amongst  all  those  who  are 
concerned  in  a  child's  education.     A  governess 
must  either  rule,  or  obey,  decidedly.     If  she  do 
not  agree  with  the  child's  parents  in  opinion, 
she  must  either  know  how  to  convince  them  by 
argument,  or  she  must  with  strict  integrity  con- 
form her  practice  to  their  theories.     There  are 
few  parents  who  will"  choose  to  give    up  the 
entire^care  of  their  children  to  *  any  governess ; 
therefore^  there  will  probably  be  soiiie  points  in 
which  a  difference  of  opinion   will  arise..      A' 
sensible  woman  will  never  submit  to  be  treated 
as  governesses  are  in   some   fajnilies,  like  the 
servant  who  was  asked  by  his  master  what  busi- 
ness he  had  to  think ;   nor  will  a  woman  of  sense 
or  temper  insist  upon  her  opinions  without  pro- 
ducing her  reasons.     She  will  thus  ensure  the 
respect  and  the  confidence  of  enlightened  pa« 
reiits. 

It  is  the  interest  of  parents  to  treat  the  person 
who  educates  their  children  with  that  perfect 
equality  and  kindness  which  will  conciliate  her 
affectbn,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  pre-* 

serve  her  influence  and  authority  over  her  pu- 

* 

pils.    And  it  is  with  pleasure  we  observe,  that 
the  style  of  behaviour  to  governesses,  in  well* 
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bred  families^  is  much  changed  within  theae  few 
years*  A  governess  is  ^o  longer  treated  as  an 
upper  servant^  or  as  aa  intennediate  being  be* 
tween  a  servant  and  a  gentlewoman ;  she  is  now 
treated  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
family,  and  she  must,  consequently,  have  warm 
and  permanent  interest  in  its  prOsperily :  she 
becomes  attached  to  her  pupils  from  gratitude  to 
their  parents,  from  sympathy,  from  generosity, 
as  well  as  from  the  strict  sense  of  duty« 

In  fashionable  life  there  is,  however,  some 
danger,  that  parents  should  go  into  extremes 
in  their  behaviour  towards  their  governesses. 
Those  who  disdain  the  idea  of  assuming  superi"- 
ority  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  who  desim  to 
treat  the  person .  who  educated  their  children  as 
their  equal,  act  with  perfect  prc^riety ;  but  if 
they  make  her  their  companion  in  all  their 
amusements  they  go  a  step  too  jar^  and  they 
defeat  their  own  purposes.  If  a  gomness  at** 
tends  ihe  card-table,  and  the  asaembly-room ; 
if  she  is  to  visit  and  be  visited,  what  is  to  be* 
come  of  her  pupils  in  her  absence  ?  They  must 
he  left  to  the  care  of  servants.  There  are  some 
ladies  who  will  not  accept  of  any  iimtation,  in 
vrhich  the  governess  of  their  children  is  •  not 
included.  This  may  be  done  from  ai  good  mo^* 
tive,  hot  surely  it  is  unreasonable  s  far  tte  very 
uae  of  a  g&wmsM,  js  to  supply  the  mother*a 


place  \n  k^m  aibseBtte.    Canmyt  \hh  be  ttifttmged 
feetter?      Cannot    the    liio their    twA    governess 
«iliuse  tbemselvies  ^t  different  times  ?      There 
iivottld  Iben  be  pet^febt  equality;    the  governess 
trouM  be  m  the  «ame  society,    and  ifvonld  Ibe 
tl-eatid  ivith  the  ^me  respedt^  ^tHlK>ut  negle^ft-* 
ing  her  duty.     The  reward  which  is  given  to 
ivromen  of  abilities,  and  of  unfblemisbed  reputa- 
tioiv,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  superintend- 
Htioe  of  the  edocatnyn  of  young  ladies  in  the 
iiigher  ranks  of  life,  the  daughters  of  otrr  atffluent 
ndbility,  ought  to  be  considerably  greafter  thatt  n 
what  it  is  at  present ;  it  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
exdte   women    to    cultivate  their   talents,    and 
their  understatidings,  -with  a  view  to  this  pro- 
fession.    A  prrfessioti  we  call  it,  for  it  should  be 
considered  as  l^ncHi ;  as  an  honourable  profession, 
which    a    gentlewoman    might    follow  without 
losing  any  degree  of  the  estimation  in  which  '^he 
is  held  by  what'  is  called  the  world.    There  is 
^•no  employment,  iit  present,  bywhidi  a  genilfe* 
nvoman    can    maintain    herself    without    losing 
something  of  tl*at  respect,   something  of  that 
tank  in  society,  whifeh  neither  female  fortitude 
•nor   male  philosbphy  willingly  ^foregoes.     The 
liberal  professions  aret)pen  to  wen  of  small  for- 
tunes ;    by  pres'etttTng  one  similar  tefsounce    to 
Women,  we  should  give  astrowg  motive 'for  their 
ttoral  atii  ihtcfllecludl  improVeifaetit. 
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Nor  does  it  seem  probable,  that  •they  'shotfid 
make  a  disgraceful  or  imprudent  use  of  their 
increasing  influence  and.  liberty  in  this  case,  be- 
cause their  previous  education  must  previously 
prepare  them  properly.  The  misfortune  of  wo- 
men has  usually  been,  to  have  power  trusted  to 
them  before  they  were  educated  to  use  it  pru- 
dently. To  say  that  preceptresses  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  should  be  liberally  rewarded,  is 
but  a  vague  expression ;  something  specific 
should  be  mentioned,  wherever  general  utility  is 
the  object.  Let  us  obser\'e,  that  many  of  the 
first  dignities  of  the  church  are  bestowed,  and 
properly  bestowed,  upon  men  who  have  edu- 
.t;ated  the  highest  ranks  of  our  nobility.  Those 
who  look  with  an  evil  eye  upOh  these  promo- 
tions do  not  fairly  estimate  the  national  import- 
ance of  education  for  the  rich  and  powerful. — 
No  provision  can  be  made  for  women ^  who 
direct  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  our 
nobility,  any  ways  equivalent  to  the  provision 
niade  for  preceptors  by  those  who  have  influ- 
ence in  the  state.  A  pecuniary  compensation 
is  in  the  power  of  opulent  families.  Three  \ 
;  hundred  a  year,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
;  the  space  of  time  which  a  {»'eceptress  must  pro- 
jbably  employ  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady, 
would  be  a  suitable  compensation  for  her  care. 
Witli  this  provision  she  would  be  enabled,  after 
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lier  pupil's .  education  was  completed,  either  to 
settle  in  a  family  of  h^r  own,  or  she  would  in 
the  decline  of  life  be  happily  independent,  se- 
cure from  the  temptation  of  marrying  for  money. 
If  a  few  munificent  and  enlightened  individuals 
set  the  example  of  liberally  rewarding  merit  in 
this  situation,  many  young  woman  will  probably 
appear  with  talents  and  good  qualities  suited  to 
the  views  of  the  most  sanguine  parents.  With 
good  sense  and  literary  tastes,  a  young  woman 
might  instruct  herself  during  the  first  years  of  her 
pupil's  childhood,  and  might  gradually  prepare 
herself  with  all  the  necessary  knowledge :  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  that  have  been  sug-^ 
gested,  there  would  be  no  necessity  fot  her  be- 
ing a  mistress  of  arts,  a  performer,  in  music,  a 
paintress,  a  linguist,  or  a  poetess.  A  general 
knowledge  of  literature  is  indispensable ;  and 
yet  farther,  she  must  have  sufficient  taste  and 
judgment  to  direct  the  literary  talents  of  her 
pupils. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  education  of  the 
female  sex,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  have  already  been  stated,  with  all  the 
impartiality  in  our  power,  in  another  place  ;  ♦ 
without  obtruding  a  detail  of  the  same  argu- 
ments again   upon  the  public,   il.will  be  suffi- 

*  Letters  for  Literary  Ladlei,  second  edition. 
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cient  to  profess  the  aisfmct  opinion,  which  a 
longer  cohsidera'tioh  of  the  subject  has  yet  more 
fully  cohfiVmed.  That  it  will  tend  to  the  nap- 
piness  of  society  in  general,  that  woinen  should 
have  their  understanding's  cultivated  and  enlarg- 
ed as  mudh  as  possible;  that  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  the  virtues  and  ttii  poweris  of 
pleasing  in  the  ftiniale  sex,  the  yet  more  desir- 
able poiver  of  attisichihg  those  wbr^'y  of  their 
fove  and  esteem,  Wll  be  increased  by  the  judi- 
cious cultivation  of  the  female  uridersUndihg, 
more  than  by  all  that  hiodern  gallantry  or  an- 
cient chivalry  could  devise  in  favour  of  the  sex. 
Much  prudence  and  abilfty  are  requisite  to  con- 
duct properly  a  young  woinkh's  literary  educa- 
tion. Her  imagination  must  no^t  be  raised  atovfe 
the  taste  for  necessary  occupations,  or  the  nume- 
rous small,  but  not  trifling  pleasures  of  domestic 
life :  her  mind  must  be  enlarged,  yM  the  deli« 
cacy  of  her  manners  must  be  preserved :  her 
knowledge  must  be  various,  and  her  powers  of 
reasoning  unawed  by  authority ;  yet  she  must 
habitually  feel  that  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
which  is  at  once  the  guard  and  the  charm  of 
every  feminine  virtue.  By  early  caution,  tin- 
remitting,  scrupulous  caution  in  the  choice  of 
the  books  which  are  pdt  into  the  hands  of  girls^ 
a  mother  or  a  preceptress  may  fully  occupy 
and  entertain  their  pupils,  and  excite  in  their 
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niindg  a  tMte  for  prppriety,  9s  well  as  a  t^st^ 
l^r  literatun^.  I^  caanpt  b^  necessary  to  a(^d 
WMTe  tb^  this  g^r^ral  i^e^^  t;^^t  a  ipptber  o^^ht 
tp  be  answerable  to  be^  .<^augbter*a  l^i^b^nd  for 
i}a^  bppica  her  dajjigbter  r^s^  9^  ^v^X  a^s  fpr  th^ 
cqmp^^y  ah?  keBp(|. 

t|^  cultivi^tio^  of  tt^  qoderati^ndipg  bpth  of  in?D 
)f^  (^f  women,  we  do  not  her§  me^  to  ppiut 
outii  vf!e  ^ttld  sjjte^k.  only  pf  w|pat  inay  b^ 
p$9qli((f  i/a  feqial?  education,  f  rpp  ttt?  ^tudy 
of  ^e  ^e^r-neijl  I^ngD^es  ^omen  by  <;us.tQQ(i, 
fpctvaflNy.  ^r  ^mj  f^  exeappted :  of  ^n9ienJt 
Utec«|i)re  tbpy  i^aay,  ip  tn^latippp  which  «rP 
9cI^n(mYle4g^.  \p  \^  e:^llent^  obljain,  %  syffici^nt 
in^wlefjgs,  wjtl^oif^  Wyiiig  ^W  DflVpH  tiq^?  ^d 
bboAir  for  this  fla^jc  pl^^sufv.  (^onfy^e^  np* 
tioB?  ftflpi  f^hipnsi|>|e  pvblic^tip.ng,  frpni  p^ri^- 
<1h»1  p?p«r^  and  C9f|je4ief,  l^^e.  W9J^?  th^ir 
»5»y  i^i^p  coffijyon  cqwr^rsa^^q"*.  W^  tti^ap.q^  Hye 
9WMm«4  an  ^pp^f^f^e  pf  ^qtljoqty,  ^fld  hwe 
be^  i9]|:trf9i^y  cti^^9n,^^geQi^  to  fei^ale  e4«<?|- 
tiop.  $lei^tfiiaei^f  ^4  i^idif^V^  hfve  coniipi^  to 
sepnes^t  rewqp,  ^pp»r|^(ig|B,  fii^d  pcien?^  9fi  m^- 
l4^it9|>l(9  or  d^i^g^nms  %q  w^^^i^  n  yet  9t  tlje  «|f ifije 
^e  wit,  ^n4  »»Pfi»#?»l  )|?(ji^reinents  in  %f9|,- 
♦nre,  b^ytt  b«en  the  <>J^9fl?t  <?f  aiJiniF^t^n  ^  99- 
«5»ty ;  W  tbftt  thi^  dang^spt^s  in/er^nice  h?|i  bef^ 

4f»wn  ftlmppt  w^hoQt  p^r  y^r^^ipg  it»  &Uj|py> 
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(hat  snpcrficial  knowledge  is  more  desirable  in  wo- 
men than  accurate  knowledge.  This  principle  must 
lead  to  innumerable  errors ;  it  must  produce  con-^ 
tinual  contradictions  in  tde  course  of  education  ; 
instead  of  making  women  more  reasonable^  and 
less  presuming,  it  will  render  them  at  once  ar- 
rogant and  ignorant;  full  of  pretensions,  inca* 
pable  of  application,  and  unfit  to  hear  them- 
selves convinced.  Whatever  voung:  women 
learn,  let  them  be  taught  accurately :  let  them 
know  ever  so  little  apparently,  they  will  know 
much  if  they  have  learnt  that  little  well.  A  girl 
who  runs  through  a  course  of  natural  history, 
hears  something  about  chemistry,  has  been  taught 
something  of  botany,  and  who  knows  but  just 
enough  of  these  to  make  her  fancy  that  she  is 
well  informed,'  is  in  a  miserable  situation,  in 
danger  of  becoming  ridiculous,  and  insupport- 
ably  tiresome  to  men  of  sense  and  science.  ■  But 
let  ^  woman  know  any  one  thing  completely,  and 
she  will  have  sufficient  understanding  to  learn 
more,  and  to  apply  what  she  has  been  taught  so 
as  to  interest  men  of  generosity  and  genius  in 
her  favour.  The  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  is  very  different  from  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  science ;  perhaps,  from 
not  attending  to  this  distinction,  or  from  not  un- 
derstanding it,  many  have  failed  in  female  :educa- 
tioil.  '  Some  attempt  will  be  made  to  mark  this 
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distinction  practically,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  invention^  and 
judgment.  No  intelligent  preceptress  will,  it  is 
hoped,  find  any  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
the  observations  they  may  meet  with  in  the  chap- 
ters on  Imagination^  Sympathy  and  iSensibility, 
Vanity  and  Temper.  The  masculine  pronoun, 
hCy  has  been  used  for  grammaticsLl  convenience, 
not  at  all  because  we  agree  with  the  prejudiced 
and  uncourteous  grammarian,  who  asserts,  ^'  that 
^^  the  masculine  is  the  more  worthy  gender.'' 


ai^  ppMimi  JEduwti(m^ 
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Memory  and  Invention. 

J5EF0RE  we  bestow  many  years  of  time  and 
pams  upon  any  object,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
iafibrd  a  few  minutes  previously  to  ascertain  its 
precise  value;  Many  persons  have  a  vague  idea 
of  the  great  value  of  memory,  and,  without 
analysing  their  opinion,  they  resolve  to  cultivate 
the  memories  of  their  children,  as  much,  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  far  from  having  deter- 
mined the  value  of  this  talent,  we  shall  find  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  popular  definition 
of  a  good  memory.  Some  people  call  that  a 
good  memory  which  retains  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ideas  for  the  longest  time.  Others  prefer 
a  recollective,  to  a  retentive  memory,  and  value 
not  so  much  the  number,  as  the  selection  of 
facts ;  nc^'  so  much  the  mass,  or  even  the  anti- 
quity, of  accumulated  treasure,  as  the  power  of 
jprpducing  current  specie  for  immediate  use? — 


J!4emoFy  ^  soipetiines  $ppken  oS  ma,  if  it  w^r^  i^ 
fac4iilty  adaiirable  in,  itJielf,  witb^qt  luiy  i^Qiqii, 
wth  the  other  pawerf^  alf  tb^  wnd*  Amo4?gJi1; 
thos^  wlup  ^lloiw  tt^t  Dji^rQqry  l^^s^  Qaindepend^ujli 
cl^ifp  to  regaifdj  ther^.  ar^  yet  w^py  who  lft» 
liw%  tl»ti  ^  supeifiq^-  4qgree  ^  it  if  e^i^wtial  tq 

swl?,%iS  Jiid^ofttnt  ^^id  iuventiqn.  Tb^  d^gr«« 
ia  wfeicfe.it  it  useful  t^  tb<we  powers,  ]^  nq^ 
b^HPiever,  \»^\  iJelieFK|iio«4-  Thos^  \|4w  ^rq 
gov^i^pecl  i»  their  gpiftion%  |p(y  preQfdent  ^ 
authority,  caij,  pFqduce  ipjviiy  l^r^ed  WQiies^  tq 
p^v^  thfiit  m^f^9^  w^  h^ld  in  the?  higbr?«t  ^ti- 
vaaliop.  aHftWgfet  the  gr^at  pen  of  .antiquity ;  \\ 
W(I9  (mltiyate4  with  inucb  s^n:[^iety  in  theii  pi^^ 
lijQ  ipstittttiop^^  ^n4  in  their  piv?te  e4MWtiQQ, 
S^ilt  th^r^  w^r^  in?.ny  circumstanqc^  whi^h 
fQXm^v\f  cpntrihut^d  tonpaki^  ^  great.  lAernqry 
e*se»tj»|  to  ^  gr^t  man.  I.n  civil  s^nd  military 
eiaptpfeyiQei^ts,.  amongst  the  ancients,  it  wai?  ii;^ 
a  t^^h  degr^  r^qu^it^.  Qenerals  w^re  expeet-r 
e4  ^  kiaow  by  h^rt  the  naiQ^  of  the  soldiery 
in  th?ir  ariptiies ;  demagogues,  who  hoped  tQ 
pleftSQ  the  peopk^  were  expeeted  to  know  the 
Hamea'  of  all  th<^ir  fellow  citizens. "i^  Orator^^^ 
wha  did  n^t  ^^k  extem}x>rea  were  obliged  tq 
get  their  long  orations   by  rote*      Tl^^^e   yj{hf^ 

« 
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studied  science  or  philosophy  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  their  memory  with  incessant  care^  he- 
cause,  if  they  frequented  the  schools  for  instruc- 
tion, they  treasured  up  the  sayings  of  the  mas- 
Ws  of  different  sects,  and  learned  their  doc- 
trines only  by  oral  instniction.  Manuscripts 
were  frequently  got  by  heart  by  those  who  were 
eager  to  secure  the  knowledge  they  contained, 
and  who  had  not  opportunities  of  recurring  to 
the  originals.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
memory,  to  which  so  much  was  trusted,  should 
have  been  held  in  such  high  esteem. 

At  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
literature  of  the  age,  without  possessing  a  reten- 
tive memory.  A  man  who  had  read  a  few- 
manuscripts,  and  could 'repeat  them,  was  a  won- 
der and  a  treasure ;  he  could  travel  from  place  to 
place,  and  live  ,by  his  learning ;  he  was  a  circu-' 
lating  library  to  a  nation,  and  the  more  books  he 
could  carry  in  his  head  the  better ;  he  was  cer- 
tain* of  an  admiring  audience  if  he  could  repeat 
what  Aristotle  or  Saint  Jerome  had  written  ;  and 
he  had  far  more  encouragement  to  engrave  the 
words  of  others  on  his  memory,  thart  to  invent 
or  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  above  six  hundred  scho- 
lars assembled  in  the  forests  of  Champagne  tQ 
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hear  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Abeillard ;  they 
made  themselves  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees^  and 
in  this  new  academic  grove  were  satisfied  to  go 
almost  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the 
specimens  of  AbeiIIard*s  composition,  which  are 
handed  down  to  us,  Wc  may  discover  proofs  of 
his  having  been  vain  of  a  surprising  memory ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  superior  faculty  of  his 
mind;  his  six  hundred  pupils  could  carry  away 
with  them  only  so  much  of  his  learning  as  they 
could  get  by  heart  during  his  course  of  lectures ; 
and  he  who*  had  the  best  memory  must  have  been 
best  paid  for  his  journey** 

The  art  of  printing,  by  multiplying  copies  so 
as  to  put  them  within  the  easy  reference  of  all 
classes  of  people,  has  lowered  the  value  of  this 
species  of  retentive  memory.  It  is  better  to  re- 
fer to  the  book  itself,  than  to  the  man  who  has 
read  the  book.  Knowledge  is  now  ready  classed 
for  use,  and  it  is  safely  stored  up  in  the  great 
common-place  books  of  public  libraries.  A  man 
of  literature  need  not  encumber  his  memory  with 
whole  passages  from  the  author  he  wants- tor 
quote ;  he  need  only  mark  down  the  page,  and 
the  words  are  safe. 

Mere  erudition  does  not  in  these  days  ensure 
permanent  fame.     The   names  of  the  Abbe  de 

*  Berington's  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abelliard  and  Heloiaa, 
p.  173. 


X40iigu^):i^i  «wd  of  lih^  Florentine  librarian 
^K^Habec||\i^  e:m:Ue  no  vivid  emotip];^  in  the 
jg^in/^  of  those  XRhq.  h^ve  beard  of  them  before ; 
%^^  timbre  ^re  fqany,  perb^s  not  illiterate  per-- 
^fin%  who  would  not  be  ^sh^^^  to  own  th^t 
they  b^  n^ver  heard  of  them  a,t  9JI.  Yet  tbesQ 
wen  wejfe  both  of  them,  but  a^  fe^  ye?^8^  ag^ 
f^ipfi^rici^bl^  for  extraordini^ry  xpempry  a94  ^^*' 
4ition.  When  IVI.  4^  LfOpguerue  wswa^  a  €^}ld^ 
be  W9#  Bt|cl^  a  prodigy  of  inemofy  a^nl  know- 
ledge, th»t  LoMis  the  Jp^Hrtee^itb,  fs^m 
thvougH  th^  Abbd*a  prQvince,  ^t9fj^d  ta  se^  ^ 
hear  him.  When  he  grew  up,  Paris  qonsuj^^ 
lainn  i^^  the  pffiple  of  ]/^rning.  Hii|  erudition, 
9ay9  d'4le»hert,*  w^  pot  Qi^ly  p^pdigou^^  \>ixt 
%04lj[ally  t§r>^Ie,  C^r^k  s(nd  Hebrew  were  nipce 
fafldiliar  to  hiip  than  Ma  native  tongue.  IJi^  p^e- 
mwy  was  ^  w^U  f9rni$bed  with  hUtoric  fact9^ 
with  chronologies^  s^nd  topographical  knowMg^ 
that  upw)  beariog  a  person  assert  in  ^onvers^tion^ 
that  it  womW  bQ  ft  dijficult  task  to  write  a  gpp4 
hi9tprical  dapf riptlW  pC  France  if  l^e  aaaefteit 
that  -be  qouW  4^  \%  ft-om  meiflpry,  witl^put  cpRt 
wlting  any  bpok^,  AW  he  aske4  wa?,  to.  ^Ye 
some  maps  of  France  laid  befpre  bipA :  the^e  T^^ 
called  to  bia  Qiind  the  history  of  each  proyipce^ 
©f  all  tbe  fiefc  pf  this  ^row^  of  each  9^ty,,  sw4 


a  Eloge  de  M.  L'Abb^  d«  Akcy. 

f  Marquis  d'Argenson's  Essaysi  p.  2BS. 
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^vdh  of  ^ach  di'stitij^t[i8h(!d  hobl6tt^afh*§  seat  hi  tbte 
kingdom.  fe[c  wrote  his  folio  hi)st6Ty  in  ^  yeafr. 
It  t^as  admitted  its  a  ^rekt  dutiosity  ih  ittancrsdr?frt : 
but  when  it  came  to  be  printed,  'si^ndry  grdss  er** 
rors  aippe^i'ed  ;  he  was  obliged  to  td!ke  odt  s^evtral 
leaver  iti  dorrectiflg  the  press.  The  edition  teas 
Very  Expensive,  a>td  the  w0i%,  at  Ijlst,  Would  bavfe 
bedn  rather  morfe  acceptable  to  IKe  pubfib,  if 
the  author  had  tiot  wtitteh  Jt  frofii  taetooiy. 
Love  df  the  wonderful  must  yield  t6  festeem  for 
the  useful. 

iTie  efffedt  ^hich  all  this  erudition  had  upon 
the.  Abbe  de  Longuerue*^  ta^te,  judgment,  and 
ithagifiatioh,  is  woffhy  of  biir  attetttion.  Some 
6f  hi's  dpihibn's  speak  sufficiently  for  our  piir- 
pose,  life  wa^  of  bpinion  that  the  English 
hJiVe  hfever  dohfe  kny  good,^  sitice  they  re- 
notiilced  the  study  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  for 
Geometry  and  ftiy^ics.  He  iVas  of  opihion 
that  two  aintiquarian  books  upoti  Homer,  vi^. 
AfittquitaUs  Hbtherka  ahfl  'Humeri  Gnomolo- 
*gidy  are  prefera[ble  to  Homer  himself.  fe 
Would  rather  have  them,  he  declared,  becaiise 
with  these  he  had  all  that  was  useful  in  the  poet, 
without  being  obliged  to  go  through  long  sto- 
ries, whidh  put  him  to  sleep.  ^  As  for  that 
'^  tfaadm^n  Ariosto,"  sai6  "he,  *^  1  sometimes 
*'  divert  ftiyself  with  him.**    One  odd  volume 


*'  D^Alembert^s  Eloge  de  lil.  d'AIary. 
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of  Racine  was  the  only  French  book  to  be  found 
in   his   library.     His   erudition  died  with  him^ 
and  the  world  has  not  proiBted  much  by  his  sur* 
•prising  memory. 

The    Hbrarian    Magliabechi  was  no  less  fa- 
mous than  M.    de  Longuerue  for  his  memory^ 
and  he  was  yet  mor^  strongly  affected  by  the 
mania  for  books.     His .  appetite  for  them  was 
so  voracious^  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the 
glutton  of  literature.*     Before  he  died  he  had 
swall(ywed  six  large  rooms  full  of  books.     Whe- 
ther he  had  time  to  digest  any  of  them  we  do 
not  knoWj    but  we  are  sure  that  he  wished  to 
have  done  so ;  for  the  only  line  of  his  own  com- 
position, which  he  has  left  iot  the  instruction  of 
posterity,  is  round  a  medal.     The  medal  repre- 
sents him  sitting  with  a  book  m  his  hand,  and 
with .  a  great  number  of  books  scattered  on  the 
floor  round  him.     The   candid  inscription   sig- 
nifles,  that  to  become  learned  it  is  not  sufficient 
to   read   much,    if  we   read   without   reflection. 
The  names  of  Franklin  and  of  Shakspeare  are 
known  wherever  literature  is  cultivated,  to  all 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  science  or  to  ge- 
tiius,  yet  they  were  neither  of  them  men  of  ex* 
traordmary  erudition,    nor    from     their    works 
should  we  judge   that  memorj'-  was  their  pre- 
dominant faculty.    Jt  may  be  said^   that  a  su« 

*  » 

*  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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perior  degree  of  memory  was  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  their  judgment  and  inyention  ;  that 
without  having  treasured  up  in  his  memory  a 
variety  of  minute  observations  upon  human  nar 
ture,  Shakspeare  could  never  have  painted  the 
passions  with  so  bold  and  just  a  hand;  that  if 
Franklin  had  not  accurately  remembered  his 
own  philosophical  observations,  and  those  of 
others,  he  never  would  have  made  those  dis- 
coveries which  have  immortalized  his  name. 
Admitting  the  justice  of  these  assertions,  we 
sec  that  memory  to  greab  men  is  but  a  subordi- 
nate servant,  a  treasurer  ,who  receives,  and  is 
expected  to  keep  faithfully .  whatever  is  com- 
mitted to  his  care ;  and  not  only  to  preserve 
faithfully  all  deposits;  but  to  produce  them  at 
the  moment  they  are  wanted.  There  are  sub- 
stances which  are  said  to  imbibe  and  retain  the 
rays  of  light,  and  to  emit  them  only  in  certain 
situations.  As  long  as  they  retain  the  rays,  no 
eye  regards  them. 

It  has  often  be^n  observed,  that  a  recoUectiye 
and  retentive  memory  are  seldom  found  united. 
I£  this  were  true,  and  that  we  bad  our  choice 
of  cither,  which  should  we  prefer?  For  the 
puposes  of  ostentation,  perhaps  the  one ;  for 
utility  the  other;  A  person  who  could  repeat 
from  beginning  to  end  the  whole  £conomy 
of  Human  Life,  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
childhood,  might  if  we  had  time  to  sit  still  and 
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listeh  to  hitti,  bbtaih  bui-  adrtirWfen  ft*  hfe 
*xlracrdinarily  attentive  tofeWbry  ;  but  thfe  p^r^ti 
•who,  in  ilaHy  ocfeutrenbeJs  ol-  ihtertisliihg  iffhits,^ 
wcolledis  at  the  propfe^  tittie  tHi^t  is  nsfeftil  tb 
iis,  obtain^  frt)'*  out  gtatStiidfe  S©ihiG?fliihg  ihbrfe 
than  vaih  atftfiifatibn.  t^b  ^p^ak  accurately, 
^V*  riidst  Veftifatk,  that  tctehtive  ant!  retoltetitivfe 
*fiemdi-i€s  hre  but  telafivfe  te^m^ ;  tte  W^KrHettivfe 
T(hymbl*y  totifst  fee  Wtfentil^  bf  all  tfiat  it  recol- 
•l^ts,  tbfe  rfeftfentive  tii^mory  fcantibt  thc^  ilself 
'till  the  rtyoment  it  feecoihc^s  wedlletftrve.  ©irt  \t)B 
Value  dther,  precisel^^  iil  ^rt>portioh  as  thiey  are 
tisdfel  and  ftgreeablte. 

Jiistfet  thetithfe  \vh^  'phtfosb'phfers  tvere  rhtetrt 
apdii  ^trying  ef«J)efrii4)efnffi  ih  elefdtricity,  l)r. 
^dfctet»den  tecoirec*6d  to  have  seteh,  tnaliy  yearis 
-btefore,  a  siEfall  elefG?€rical  s'tohe  tailed  tourrpalih,* 
Jh  "fche  possession  of  Dr.  Sharp'e  it  Gatnbridjge. 
It  was  the  only  one  known  in  England  at  thaft 
time.  Dr.  Heberden  prot^ured  it  ;  and  several 
curious  experiments*  were  mstde  aftd  Verified 
ivifh  it.  In  this  in^tahde  it  is  'obvious,  that  we 
lidtei^e  Idle  r^entiVe,  local  tefemorj*  of  Dr. 
Hebferden,  merely  becau'se  it  becafne  recfolfettivfe 
anH  us€jful.  Had  the  totfr^malih  ncvte^  beifn 
Wanted,  it  would  have  beeVi^  matter  of  ihdiflfer- 
^hc,  whether  the  direction '5For  it  at  Dr.  Sharpens 
»t  '€tittrt*idge  had  biren  I'etaetnbeWd  *dr  forgdtt'i^n. 

*  tnestl^y  efn  Eledtr?city,p.'SlT. 
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There  was  a  maw*  who  undertook,  in  going  from 
Temple  Bar  to  the  farthest  part  of  Cheapside  and 
back  again,  to  enumerate  at  his  return  every 
sign  on  each  side  of  the  way  in.  its  order,  ^rtA 
'  to  repeat  them,  if  it  should  be  required,  either 
backwards  or  forwardii.  This  he  exactly  ac- 
complidhed.  As  a  playful  triil  of  memory, 
this  affords  us  a  moment's  entertainm^int ;  but 
if  we  were  to  bo  serious  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  sisiy  it  was  a  pity  that  the  man  did  not  use 
his  extraordinary  memory  for  some  better  pur- 
pose. The  late  king  of  Prussia,  whfen  he  in- 
tended to  advance  Trenck  in  the  army,  upon 
his  first  introduction  gave  him  a  list  of  this 
strangest  names  which  could  be  picked  but,'  to 
learn  by  rote.  Trend:  learned  them  quickly, 
and  the  king  was  much  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  his  memory  ;  but .  Prederielc  wofild 
^certainly  never  have  made  such  a  trial  of  the 

abilities  of  Voltaire. 

• 

We!  cannot  always  foresee  what  fiicts  may  be 
useAil,  and  what  may  be  useless  to  us ;  otherwise 
the  cultivation  of  the'  memory  might  be  con- 
ducted by  unerring  rules.  In  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  people  regulate  their  memoriefif  by 
the  circumstances'  in  which  they  happen,  to  be 

*  Foildr,  author  of  tlie  Worthies  of  Engla&di  See  Curiosi* 
'lies  of  Litesature.  toiv  L 
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|)^aqed.  A  clerk  ^n  a  c^kujatiwg-hpiwe,  ^y  pjr^c- 
tic^,  learns  to  i;eoieail;^  tba  /circiifmitaf[^C(B6, 
afiains^  and  napf^ps/of  ni)ipprous  n^eirchj^nts^  of  hifi 
llPfjster*^  custon^pr^,  tl^  place?  of  their  ^bxid/e, 
fipil  perliaps,  som.^hin^  o|r  tt^eir  peculiar  hpmpvfs 
a^d  ni^nnprs.  A  fine  lady  ^^^m^rs  h^  visit- 
ing  li^t,  nxid  p^rhap^  the  4''^'^'  ^^^  partners 
of  every  couplfi  ^  a  c^rowde^  hM  ;  she  End?  ^jl 
^esQ  |>9rticu)ar8  a  ^sefi)l  £uppl)^  for  daily  co)t- 
^ffrBAtipni  4^^  tbpre^re  rpQiembp^  them  lyith 
JAT^.  An  aiPfttpWj  V*I9  w  ai^t^itiop?  |o  shinp 
10  tbf  sc^aftty  of  \tpqnxy  ffJpp,  pfljl«f<8  Hter^J^ 

permits.     Mei\  of  ^p^,    vifbo  9>jUiv^te  tlipv^ 

^o  tn?5^uifp  up  be^r^geivf^))!!  fects :  by  f^d^9^ng 
yunicn^Fs  ^9  g^d^ra^  pi;ipcip|«9^  ai^^  by  ^mje^t- 
ifig  <h«»  1?i*  proper  aj^fgpia^ions,  they  ?^y.oy 

from  the  labour  of  accumulatiA^. 

¥«?•  S.feiKar^  tv»s  Wfitlf,  ^o.  ^i^t^  ^iJWiK  BPi?*ed 

1ff«ti9g,  Wii^ipg,  9a4  thg,  U8f ,  of  t^;)i(^  owj- 
tn3»QC«j}  ifl  tb?.  CHUivajMj?»  o|  tjbf^  ifusflpffrgr,  tj^ftt 
it  VPUJ^  b?  it  IM^HWF*W>'M-  •Pd  wwjfi^essJiry 
atteippt  to  ^ps^tifit^.  in  otb? r.  iy/^i^  9pp9  tjhje 
wme  subject.  It  may  not  be  useless,  however, 
U>  repsat  a.  ff ly,  of  ^i*  obsenjatipp^  beouise,  in 
considering  what  farther  iiapiav^mfBiit  ma^-  be 
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jstHMie,  it  is  always  essential  to  have  fully  ia  our 
view  what  is  already  known, 

PhiloBophio  arrangement  assists  the  memcfry 
by  classing^ .  under  a  few  general  Jn-inciples,  a 
nomber  of  a^Mirently  dissiinilar  an4  oneonnected 
particulars*  The  habit^  for  instan<ie)  of  attcftiding 
to  tht  ecmne^ion  of  cause  and  ^ct^  pfesetitB  a 
multitiide  of  interesting  anal^es  to  the  mitnls 
of  men  of  scienee^  which  escape  other  pei'soM  ^ 
the  vulgar  feel  no  pleasutie  in  eentemplatiilg 
objects  that  appear  remote  from  common  $fe$ 
and  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  rememb^ 
observations  and  reas6nin^s,  which  are  foreign 
to  their  customary  course  of  associated  ideas^ 
Even  literary  and  ingenious  people^  when  they 
begin  to  learn  any.  art  <^  science,  Usually 
complain  that  their  memory  is  not  able  to  retain 
all  the  terms  and  ideas  which  pour  in  upon  tbedl 
irith  perplexing  rapidity.  In  time>  this  difficulty 
IS  conquered,  not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  the 
memory  as  by  the  exercise  of  judgment  i  th^y 
learn  to  distinguish  and  select  the  material 
terms,  factsi  and  arguments^  from  those  that  «rb 
subordinate,  and  they  elass  them  under  geMral 
heads,  to  relieve  the  meoiery  from,  all*  setpef« 
fluous  labour. 

In  all  studies  there  is.  somO  pfeyalent^  associate 
ing  principle,  wfaieh  gradually  b^^ftomea  &milifir 

a  2 
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to  por  minds,  but  which  we  do  not  immediately 
discover  in  our  first  attempts.  In  poetry,  resem- 
blance;  in  philosophy,  cause  and  effect;  in 
mathematicks,  demonstrations  continually  recur ; 
and,  therefore,  each  is  expected  by  persons  who 
have  been  used  to  these  respective  studies. 

The  habit  of  committing  our  knowledge  to 
writing  assists  the  memory,  because  in  writing 
we  detain  certain  ideas  long,  enough  in  our 
view  to  perceive  all  their  relations  ;  we  use  fixed 
and  abbreviated  signs  for  all  our  thoughts  ;  with 
the  assistance  of  these  we  can  prevent  confusion 
in  our  reasonings.  We  can  without  fatigue,  by 
the  help  of  words,  letters,  figures,  or  algebraic 
signs,  go  through  a  variety  of  mental  processes, 
and  solve  many  difficult  problems,  which,  with- 
out such  assistance,  must  have  been  too  extensive 
for  our  capacities. 

If  our  books  be  well  chosen,  and  if  we  read 
with  discrimination  and  •  attention,  reading  will 
improve  the  memory,  because  as  it  increases  our 
knowledge,  it  increases  oiir  interest  in  every  new 
diaovery,  and  in  every  new  combination  of  ideas. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  his 
observations  upon  technical  helps  to  the  me- 
mory ;  they  are  hurtful  to  the  understanding, 
because  they  break  the  general  habits  of  phyloso- 
phic  order  in  the  mind.    There  is  no  connexion 
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of  ideas  between  the  memorial  lines,  for  in- 
stance, in  Grey's  Memoria  Technica,  the  history 
of  the  kings,  or  emperors,  and  the  dates  that  we 
wish  to  remember.  However,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous in  education  to  use  such  contrivances 
to  assist  our  pupils  in  remembering  those  techni* 
cal  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  sometimes  valu- 
ed above  their  worth  in  society. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  principles  of  any 
science  are  founded  should  never  be  learnt  by 
rote  in  a  technical  manner.  But  the  names 
and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  a  number  of  kings 
and  emperors,  if  they  must  be  remembered  by 
children,  should  be  learnt  in  the  manner  which 
may  give  the  least  trouble.* 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  our  memory  is^ 
to .  be  improved  by  exercise :  exercise  may  i>e  of 
different  kinds,  and  we  must  determine  what 
sort  is  bestt  Repetition  is  found  to  fix  words, 
and  sonietimes  ideas,  strongly  in  the  mind ;  the 
ivords  of  the  burthen  of  a  song,  which  we  have 
frequently  heard,  are  easily  and  long  remem- 
bered. When  we  want  to  get  any  thing  by 
rote,  we  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  till  the 
sounds  seem  to  follow  one  another  habitually, 
and  then  we .  say  we  have  them  perfectly  by 
rote.-f-    The   regular  recurrence  of  sounds    at 

*  y.  Chapter  on  Books  and  on  Geography^ 
f  Dr.  Darwin.    Zoonomia. 
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•talced  intewals,  muoh  aick  us.  In  poehy  the 
rhymes,  the,  cadsnoe,  the  allilepatien,  the  pecu- 
liar strueture  of  the  poet^s  li«e8,  assiat  us.  AH 
tthese  are  meehanical  helps  to  the  memory.  To 
aome  people  repetition  seem&  fhueh  more  agree- 
inble  than  to  others;,  but  it  m^y  be  doubted 
whathef  a  &oiIity  and  propensity  1x>  repetition 
be  favourable  to  rational  me»iot»v.  Whiht  we 
r^peat^  we  exclude  all  thought  finmi  the  mind ; 
we  ^rm  a  habit  of  saying  certain  sounds  in  a 
Qca4a«n  order;  but  if  this  habit  be-  afterwards 
iBHiJian  by  any  trifling  external  dreumstances, 
vne  lose  all  our  labour*  We  haw  n(^  means  of 
recollecting  what  we  have  learned  in  this  man- 
ner. Once  gone  it  is  gone  for  eva^r.  It  depe^d^ 
but  upoa  one  principle  of  associalion.  Those 
vvha  ey^^xtk  ingenuity*  as  well  as  memory  in-  learn» 
11^  by^  bfi^rik,  may  not  perhaps^  associate  sounds 
with  so  muoli  expedition^  bui  they  will  have 
tlka  poiKec  of  recollection  in  a  greater  degree; 
the^i  wilV  have  more  ehanoes  in  th^r  &vour^  be- 
siilest  the  giceat  power  of  vokintory  exertion:  a 
p&wep  whicfoi  few  passive  repeaters  ever  possess, 
^he  &llowii^  lines  ana*  easily  learned : 


'S  H€|9l%  ^leoy  y^  spistia;  to  y^Mx  oberg^  repm ; 

**  The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign, 
^*  And,  Momentilla,,  let  tbe.w.^tch  be  thine;. 
«  Do  thou,  CrispisiBa,  tend  hpr  favouritq.  locl^ ; 
«  Ariel  Jiimself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shocfc'> 
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in  thesd  lines  bjr  rbte,  \Wttiotit  kndv^in^  the 
sense  of  the  w6tds,  rfU  the  advantage  of  the'  ap- 
prbjiriated'  riarhes'arttd  offieei^of  ttid  sylphs  Would 
be  lost.  No  one',  whd  has^  aWy  s^se'  of  prbpriety, 
cart  cStll'  fheise  ^ylpHs  by  Wtbttg  riani^s,  or  put 
therf  ottf  of  their  placet.  Momentilla' and  the 
^^tftch,  ZeJ)hyt'etta^  atid  tht?  fan,  Crispissa  atid 
the  lock  (tf  hdir;  B'rlllatitb  atid  the  diamond 
dropSj  are*  so  iritinlately  ask)6ciated,  that*  they 
netoeSsarify  itteur  tbgrthttr  iii'  the  memory.  The 
fbHbwihg^*  cfetetifated"  lines  on  ehvyi  some  people 
vAlVAnd  ek^,  atfdotti^s' difficult;  to  learn  by 
heart. 

«<  lA{pf  Ml  th^rit;  ak'iCB'sMd^,  pursue; 
**  livtt,'  llk^  a'l^adtr;  prot^i  the  siibdt^ee  true ; 
**  For  envyM  wit^  like  Sol^dipi'dj:  msdsfes  kaown 
*^  Th'  opposing  body's  grossaess,  pot  its  own. 
*^  When  first  that  sun  too  pbwVfuI  beams  displays, 
"  It  draws  up  vapour,  which  obscures  its  rays ; 
** '  But'  eV'n'  thbse  clduds  at  last  adorn  it^  way, 
**  Rbfideine#gldrle$,'  aKd  auTgmeit  tlie  day.'* 

The  flo'w^  of  these'  lintes  is  riot'  jiartieularly 
ettsy;  thbSfe' who  tniit  mei^ly  tothe  power  of 
r^tferfttioH  in  gettirig  thferii  by  rote  will  find  the 
task  difficult:  those' \Wib  sciie*  the  ideas^Will 
iK^dCdd^rtly'  rteoHect  thdr  drdef,  and  the  s)^se 
will  odta<liiet  thttti  t«'  tfeat  plroper  pteees  with' 
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certainty ;  they  camiot  for  instence,  make  the 
clouds  adorn  the  ^un's  rays  befoje  the  sun*s 
powerful  beams  hav^  drawn  tip  the  vapours* 
This  fixes  the  plape  of  the  last  four  lines.  The 
simile  of  merit  and  the  sun,  and  envy  and  the 
clouds,  keeps  (each  idea  in  its  order ;  if  any  one 
escapes,  it  is  e93ily  missed^  and  easily  recalled. 

yVe  seldom  meet  with  those  who  can  give  us 
an  accurate  account;  of  their  own  thoughts ;  it  is, 
therefore  difficult  to  tell  the  different  ways  in 
%vhich   different   people   manage   their  memory. 

We  judge  by  the  effects  frequently,  that  causes 
arc.  the  same,  which  sometime  are  entirely 
different.  Thus,  we,  in  common  conversation, 
should  say,  that  two  people  had  an  equally  good 
memory,  who  could  repeat  with  equal  exactness 
any  thing  which  they  had  heard  or  read.  But  in 
their  methods  of  rememberibg  these,  persons 
might  differ  essentially ;  the  one  might  have 
exerted  much  more  judgment  and  ingenuity 
in  the  conduct  of  his  memory  than  the  other, 
and  might  thqs  have  not  only  fatigued  himself 
less,  but  might  have  improved  his  understanding, 
\yhil3t  the  other  learned  pnerely  by  rote.  When 
Dr.  tfohnson  reported  the  p^fli^m^nlary  debates 
for.th^  Gentleman's  Magazine,  hi?  jfidgment, 
his  haJDit  pf  attending  to  the  order  in  which  ideas 
follow  one,  anpthcr  in  reaisoBing,  his  pr^vioua 
knpyyl^dge,  of  thp  cbaract^s  ^qc)  styk  qi  th« 
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different  speakers,  must  considerably  have  assist- 
ed his  memory.     His  taste  for.  literary  composi* 
ti^i  must  have  shown,  him  instantly  where  any 
argument  or  allusion  was  misplaced*     A  con* 
necting  phrase^  or  a  link  in  a  qhain  of  reasoning, 
is  missed  as  readily  by  a  person   used  to  writing 
and  argument^  as  a  word  in  a  line  of  poetry  is 
missed  by  a  poetic  ear.     If  any  thing  has  escaped 
the  memory  of  persons  who  remember^  by  general 
classification,    they  are  not  only,   by  their  art, 
ilble  to  discover  that  something  is  missing,  but 
they  have  a  general  dir^tion  where  to  find  it ; 
tbey  know  to  what  class  of  ideas  it  must  belong ; 
they    can    hunt    from    generals   to  particulars^^ 
till  they  are  sure  at  last  of  tracing  and  dptecjting 
the  deserter ;  they  have  certain  signs  by  which 
they   know  the  object    of   which  they  are  in 
search;    and    they   trust    with    more   certainty 
to  these  characteristics  than  to  the  qaere  vague 
recollection  of  having  seen  it  before.    We  fi^el 
disposed  to  trust  the  memory  of  those  whq  pan 
give  us  soaie  reason  for  what  they  renjenaber. 
If   they  can   prove  to  us  that  their  assertion 
could  n^^t,  consistently  with  other  fj^cts,  be  false 
we  admit  the  assertion   into  the  rank  of  facts, 
and .  their  judgment  thus  goes  surety  fof  their 
men^ory. 
In  the  (K><9in9^  ^^4^.  ^^  education  gRat  ex- 
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MtffSH  <^  r^pifCitHiti-  is'  required  fran  pupils, 
ThiSi  geems-  to  he^  ttiadtf  a  nSstter  &B  tftOi  mudb 
importanee.  Them  me  (tiiieuiiistmMs*  in:  lii«v 
in  whieh  thi&  mleiit  is  uscftil^  but  ittr  utiKty- 
perhaps  we  slialli  fiiid^  upcfif  ei^nrinatidii;.  is  over^ 
itited. 

In  giving"  eVidbiA!tf^of(  vpcfrds^  dute^^.  and  iaets^* 
in  a  court'  ofi  ju6itli(^,  iHe  utfttMt?  pmcdsion  i»  ro»« 
quisite;  The' pmpert)^^  livcis^  ami  dniracfeen^  d8 
individuals^  depend'  upon  ttlis  pmdsion. 

But' w^' must  ohserve^  that  after  longf  detaiieA 
evidence  has  been  given-  by  a  number  oi  witiu 
nesses,  air  advocate  separatfts-  the  nniterial.  fpo9lt> 
the  inrmaterial^  circumsrtknces^.  and.  the  judge;  iu^ 
his  charge-  again   compres^s  the  arguments  06 
the  counsel,  so  that  much^of  what  has  bean  ssmI? 
dfaring^  the  trial  might  as^w^l' have  beenomitL 
tfed:     All  these  superfluous*  ideas^  vnsre  remen^ 
fferedto  no  purpose.     An  evidence  sometimes^ 
if  He  be  permittied,  vi^M  tbM  not  only  sdl  that 
Ib^  remembers  of  theciitniH^sttinoes^  about  9fhid» 
her  is-  examined,   but'  difeo  a  nunAer^  of  otbBr 
circumstances,     w4iich»  are    casualty  associated 
with  these  in  His'  memory:.    An  ablC'  advodit^^ 
rejects  hy  a  quickness*  of  judgment  w4)icb^  ajy* 
pears  like  intuition^  all  thatisMyrelivMt^to  his 
argument  and  his  cause;  and   it  is  by*thi3*sfe^ 
rection  that* My  memory,  intfae^evidMce^pferfasps 
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df  twenty  different  people,  is  able  ta  retain  all 
that  is  useful.  When  this  heterogeneous  mass 
of  evidence  is  classed  by  his  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment^ his  audience  feel  no  difficulty  either  in  un- 
derstanding or  recollecting  all  which  had  before 
appeared  confused.  Thus  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  saves  n^uch  of  the  labour  of  memory ; 
labour  which  is  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  hurt- 
ful, to  our  understanding. 

In  making  observations  upon  subjects  which 
are  n^w  to  us,  we  must  be  content  to  use  our 
memory  unassisted  at  first  by  our  reason ;  we 
must  treasure  up  the  ore  and  rubbish  together 
because  we  cannot  immediately  distinguish  them 
fiNNn  each  other.  But  the  sooner  we  can  sepa- 
nate  them  the  better.  In  the  beginning  of  all 
expevii»eiitel  sciences,  a  number  of  useless  par- 
ticulars are  recorded,  because  they  are  not 
known  tcK  be  useless;  when  from  comparing 
tikese  a  few  general  principles  are  discovered^ 
the  memory  is  immediately  relieved,  the  judg- 
ment and  inventivef  faculty  have  poi'^cr  and 
liberty^  to  work,  and  then  a  rapid  progress  and 
great  discoveries  are  made.  It  is  the  misfor^ 
tone  ef  those  who  first  cultivate  new  sciences^ 
Aat  QMJr  memory  is  over^loaded ;  but  if  those 
who  succeed  to  them  submit  to  the  same  sense* 
less  drudgery^jy    it  ia^  not  their  misfortune^  but 
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their  fault.  Let  us  look  over  the  history  of 
'  those  who  have  made  discoveries  and  inven* 
tions,  we  shall  perceive^  diat  it  has  been  by 
rejecting  useless  ideas  that  they  have  first  cleared 
their  way  to  truth.  Dr.  Priestley's  Histories 
of  Vision  and  of  Electricity  are  as  useful  when  we 
consider  them  as  histories  of  the 'human  mind^ 
as  when  we  read  them  as  histories  of  science. 
Dr.  P.  has  published  a  catalogue  of  bdoks,* 
from  which  he  gathered  his  materials.  The 
pain,  he  tells  us,  that  it  cost  him  to  compress 
and  abridge  the  accounts  which  ingenious  men 
have  given  of  their  own  experiments,  teach  us 
how  much  our  progress  in  real  knowledge  depends 
upon  rejecting  all  that  is  superfluous.  When  Si* 
monides  ofibred  to  teach  Themistocles  the  art  of 
memory,  Themistocles  answered,  ^^  Rather  teach 
*^  me  the  art  of  forgetting :  for  I  find  that  I  re- 
*'  member  much  that  I  had  better  forget,  and 
"  forget "  (consequently)  "  some  things  which 
"  I  wish  to  remember." 

When  any  discovery  or  invention  is  completed, 
we  are  frequently  astonished,  at  its  obvious  sim- 
plicity. The  ideas  necessary  to  the  discovery 
are  seldom  so  numerous  as  to  fatigue  our  me- 
mory .     Memory  seems  to  have   been  usi^l  to 

*  At  the  end  of  the  History  of  Vision, 
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inventors  only  as  it  presented  a  fevir  ideas  in  a 
certain  happy  connexion,  as  it  presented  them 
faithfully  and  distinctly  to  view  in  the  prc^r 
moment.  If  we  wish  for  examples  of  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  we  need  only  look 
into  Dr.  Franklin's  works.  He  is  so  free  from 
all  affectation,  he  lays  his  mind  so  fairly  before 
us,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  best  example  we  can 
select.  Those,  who  are  used,  to  look  at  objects 
in. a  microscope,  say,  that  full  as  much  depends 
upon  the  objects  being  well  prepared  for  inspec^- 
tion,  as  upon  the  attention  of  the  observer,  or  the 
excellence  of  the  glass. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  looking  over 
Doctor.  Franklin's  works,  is  the  variety  of  his  ob^ 
servations  upon  different  subjects.  We  might 
imagine,  that  a  very  tenacious  and  powerful  me- 
mory was  necessary  to  register  all  these :  but  Du 
'  Franklin  informs  us,  that  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  note  down  every  hint  as  it  occurred 
to  him:  he  urges  his  friends  to  do  the  same; 
he  observes,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  our  hearing  or  seeing  something  whicb^ 
if  properly  attended  to,  might  lead  to  useful 
discoveries.  By  thus  committing  his  ideas  to 
writing,  his  mind  was  left  at  liberty  to  think. 
No  extraordinary  effort  of  memory  was,  even 
upon  the  greatest  occasions  requisitcw  A  friend 
wrote  to  him  to  inquire  how  he  was  led  to  his 
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great  discovery  of  the  iden^ty  of  lightniog  and 
electricity ;  and  how  he  first  came  to  think  of 
drawing  down  lightning  from  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Franklin  replies,  that  he  could  not  answer  bet- 
ter than  by  giving  an  extract  from  the  tninotes 
he  used  to  keep  of  the  experiments  he  made^ 
with  memorandums  of  such  as  he  purposed  to 
make,  the  reasons  for  making  them,  and  the 
observations  that  rose  upon  them.  By  this  ex- 
tract, says  Dr.  Fmnklin^  you  will,  see  that  the 
thought  was  not  so  much  an  out  of  the  way  one, 
birt  that  it  might  have  occurred  to  any  electrician.* 
When  the  ideas  are  arranged  in  clear  order, 
as  we  see  them  in  this  note,  the  analogy  or  in- 
duction to  which  Dr.  FrankKn  was  led  appeafrs 
eaay.  Why  then  had  it  never  been  made  by 
may  other  person  ?  Numbers  of  ingeftioos  men 
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Nov.  *7y  1749.  Electrioal  fluid  agrees  with  lightniirg 
"  in  these  particulars.  1.  Giving  light.  2.  Colour  of  the  light. 
•*  3.  Crooked  direction.  4.  Swift  mption.  5.  Being  conducted 
•«  by  metals.  6.  Crack  or  noise  in  exploding.  7.  Subsisting  in 
*^  water  or  ice.  &  Rending  bodies  it  passed  ^rougi. 
'<  9.  Destroying  animals.  LOr  Melting  meials.  [11.  Firing 
<*  inflammable  substances.  12.  Sulphurous  smelL  The 
'*  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points.  We  do  not  know 
•*  whether  this  property  is  in  lightning.  But  since  they  agree 
*•  in  aH  the  particulars  wherein  we  can  already  compare  them, 
**  is  it  not  probable,  they  agree  fikewise  ia  Uhb^?  Let  tfae'eft- 
**  pei^ent  be  made^" 

Dr.  FranUin's  tetten^,^  p«  322. 


WiBire  at  this  tiiQ^  intent  «poi»  electijoty.  The 
i4eas  which  were  D^c^sarjr  to  this  disooveiy 
were  not  pupaerous  or  eompltcatied.  We  cniaf 
r^mark^  that  one  analogy  cpmifctifig  these  ob- 
servations tog^ther^  they  are  nioref  eaaily  recoil 
)^$ted ;  fUMJl  their  Mng  written  down  for  a  partW 
fcqljir  purpose,  on  whjch  Dr.  Franklin^s  miad  waa 
Mitent,  ipmst  have  n)ade  it  «till  easier  to  faim  to 
retain  them. 

The  degree  of  memory  he  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy is  thus  reduced  to  a  portion  in  which  few 
people  are  def<^tive,  Now^  let  us  suppose, 
that  Dr.  FraDklin»  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  me- 
morandum,  bad  fully  in  his  recollectioa  every 
previoMS  ^Kp^riqient  that  had  ever  been  tried  on 
ekotvicity  ;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  theories, 
i^^n^g,  i^ges,  and  private  history,  of  all  the  men 
whQ  had  tri^d  these  experiments ;  of  what  ad> 
mntug^  would  this  have  been  to  him  ?  He  moat 
^d  emlilded  all  these  impertinent  ideas  suc- 
qessively  ^  tboy  rose  before  him,  and  he  must 
h$^V4|  selected  Ihf^  fifteen  useful  oboervatioha, 
^hi(^  Wf^  baye  motioned,  from  this  troublesome 
multitude.  The  chanoe  in  such  a  selection 
would  haiKi  been  against  him ;  the  time  ism- 
ployed  in  the  examination  and  rejaetion  of  all 
tJ»Q  unnecesaor^r  recqllections  would  havn  bean 
abft^tdjr  wasted. 
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We  musf  wish  that  it  ivere  in  our  power, 
when  we  make  observations  upon  nature^  or 
when  we  read  the  reflections  of  others,  to  ar- 
range  our  thoughts  so  as  to  be  ready  when  we 
want  to  reason  or  invent.  When  cards  are  dealt 
to  us,  we  can  sort  our  hand  according  to  the 
known  probabilities  of  the  game,  and  a  new 
arrangement  is  easily  made  when  we  bear  what  is 
trumps. 

In  collecting  and  sorting  observations.  Dr. 
Franklin  particularly  excelled ;  therefore  we- 
may  safely  continue  to  take  him  for  our  example. 
Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  in  a  boat,  in  a  mine, 
in  a  printer's  shop,  in  a  crowded  city  or  in  the 
country,  in  Europe  or  America,  he  displays  the 
same  activity  of  observation.  When  anything, 
however  trifling,  struck  him  which  he  could  not 
account  for,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  traced  the 
deflect  to  its  cause.  Thus,  after  having  made  one 
remark,  he  had  fresh  motives  to  collect  facts,  ei- 
ther to  confirm  or  refute  an  hypothesis :  his 
observations  tending  cdhseqiiently  to  some' 
determinate  purpose,  they  were  arranged,  in 
the  moment  they  were  made,  in  the  most 
commodious  manner,  both  lor  bis  memory 
^nd  invention ;  they  -  were  arranged  cithet 
4iecording  to  ^tbeir  obvious  analogies,  or  their 
relation    to    each    other    as   cause    aqd^  ^  efie^t. 
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at  bcA  tm  HMful  Methods  of  jtr()^itig  of  the 
Mn»  of  hhf  oWtt  itleai ;  he  either  bdd^idered 
hotXr  they  tcfioM  he  ihithediately  applied  to  prac- 
ticii  iitipfbveMi6ta)s  in  the  ftrts^  dt  how  they  coutd 
lesd  to  kie  sbliition  of  any  of  the  great  problems 
in  tcitt^i  Hete  we  rbukt  again  obseWe^  that 
Jil^iiibnt  «^ted  the  labonf  of  meihoiy.  A  per- 
MHi  who  det^  about  to  collect  facts  at  Random, 
is  Kttle  bettiir  thati  a  magpie^  who  pi^ks  up  and 
lays  by  any  odd  bft«  qf  money  he  can  light  lipoh 
Wtthbttt  knoWitfig  theit*  we. 

MisMllati«0(tt  dbserVatiori^  Which .  are  madis 
by  tbo«li  Whd  hi^e  ho  philosophy  may  accideri- 
taiHy  fead  t6  idm^thing  iiieful;  but  here  we 
admire  the  gbbd ;  fortune^  and  nbt  the  gehiiis^ 
6f  the  indiffdisato  \^ho  make  such  discoverieii : 
Am^  anr  prii^s  drawn  ttbm  the  lottery  of  ^1- 
ence^  whieh  Mght  iiot  to  teduce  ils  froth  thb 
paths  of  9obcir  i>tidti9try*  Ho^  }6ng  majr  aii  ob- 
aervatim  fbrtifftat^  ifhade^  tbntihue  16  hU  \i&i- 
kas  to  matikfltd^  nl^V^Iy  becausie  it  has  nbt  be^^ 
iFeaSoned  tfpmt  Hie  trifling  db^^rv^ioti,  thS^t 
B  straight  stii^k  ilj^afi  bfent  ita  t^atef^  Wk's  Aiad'e 
flMtiy  hutidf^d  yesii^  b'Hbre  iYfe  f6akbn  of  that 
appcfataiice  W«s  di^oV^^!  TU6  }<^eht}oti  6f 
tM  tfelesto^  (bight  hsL^i  h^Hii  ma^e  by  itiiy  pe^* 
0on  wbo'MtfId  fMfepa^HieA  ^bisi^HghtqfbJer^^itm 
through  all  its  consequences. 

Having    Han  itfjpokd,    iHt  nkHbr  described^ 
roL.  II.  R         - 
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what  wd  mean  by  a.  good  memory i  we  rti^ 
consider  bow  tbe  memory  should  be  cultivated. 

T  I 

In  children^  as  well  as  in  men,  the  strength  of 
that  habit,  or  perhaps  of  that  power  of  the  ^ind 
which  associates  ideas  together,  varies  consider- 
ably. It  is  probable,  that  this  difference  may 
depend  sometimes  upon  organization.  A  child 
who  is  born  with  any  defect  in  his  eyes  cannot 
possibly  have  the  same  pleasure  in  objqcts  of 
sight,  which  those  enjoy  who  have  strong  eyes .: 
ideas  associated  with  these  external  objects  are 
therefore  not  associated  with  pleasure,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  are  not  recollected  with  any 
sensations  of  pleasure.  An  ingenious  writer* 
supposes,  that  all  the  difference  of  capacity 
amongst  men  ultimately  depends  on  their  origi- 
nal power  of  feeling  pleasure  or  pain,  and  their 
consequent  different  habits  of  attention. 

When  there  is  any  defect  in  a  child's  organi- 
2atioti,  we  must  have  recourse  to  physics,  and 
not  to  metaphysics ;  but  even  amongst  children, 
who  are  apparently  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
their  senBe^,  we  see  very  difierent  degrees  of 
vivacity:  those  who  have  most  vivacity  seldom 
take  .delight  in  repeating  their  ideas ;  they  are 
more  pleased  with  noyelty  than  prone  to  habit* 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who -are  deficient  in  viva- 

^  *  Hel  vetips,  /«  Sor  I'Esprit." 
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<3ity  are  much  disposed  to  the  easy,  indolent  plea- 
sure of  repetition  ;  it  costs  them  less  exertibnf  to 
say  or  do  the  same  thing  over  again,  than  toat*- 
Jempt  any  thing  new;  they  are  uniformly  good 
subjects  to  habit,  because  novelty  has  no  charms 
to  seduce  their  attention.  -^ 

The  education  of  the  memory  in  these  two 
classes  of  children  ought  not  to  be  the  same.-*-^ 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  repetition  should  not 
be  indulged  in  it,  because  it  will  increase  their 
indolence ;  they  should  be  excited  by  praise,  by 
example,  by  sympathy,  and  by  all  the  strongest 
motives  that  we  can  employ.  Their  interest  in 
every  thing  around  them  must  by  all  means  be 
increased :  when  they  show  eagerness  about  any 
thing,  no  matter  what  it  is,  we  inay  then  exercise 
their  memory  upon  that  subject  with  some  hopes 
of  success.  It  is  of  impolrtanee  that  they  should 
succeed  in  their  iSrst  trials,  otherwise  they  will 
be  discouraged'  from  repeating  th^ir  attempts^ 
and  they  will  distrust  their  own  memory  in 
futurei  The  fear  of  not  remembering  will  oe^ 
cupy,  and  agitate,*  and  weaken,  their  ihinds; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  animated  by  hope.  '  If 
they  fail>  at  all  events  let  them  not  be  reproach-^ 
ed';  the  mortification  they  naturally  feel  is  su& 
ficient ;  nor  should  they  be  .left  to  dwell  upon 
their  disappointment;  they  shquld  have  a  fresh 
and  easier  trial  given  i6  thto),  that  they  may 
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lecovtr  dfifiir  4>wii  MSf-coiiipfcieeaey  M  €XpetfU 
.tiottsljr  av  poMiblt*  It  oiay  he  ^M,  (that  there 
are  childreo  of  such  »  duggi^h  temperafifieot, 
that  tb«|r  fiei  no  pleasure  in  sucoessj  and  «• 
mnrtifioariog  in  pereenring  their  own  mentai 
deficiencies.  There  ace  feir  children  43t  this 
lieacFifition,  scarcely  any,  perhaps,  whose  de- 
ftcts  bam  not  been  increased  by  edueation. 
£Keiiion  has  been  made  lo  painful  to  them,  that 
fl:  length  they  have  sunk  soto  apathy »  or  sub- 
mitted in  desjpair  lo  the  ^eternal  putoiafament  of 
shame. 

The  mistaken  notion,  tliat  the  mefiEiory  mMt 
he  exercised  only  in  books,  has  been  often  fatal 
to^;the  pupils  of  literary  people*  We  romem* 
hfiir  hestibosiB  .tbiogs  which  interest  us  most; 
which  are  useful  to  us  in  conversation ;  in  our 
daily  busiiQess  or  amusem^it*  So "  do  diildren* 
Da  these  things  wie  should  cxeaeise  their  mm* 
mory.  Tell  a  boy  who  has  lost  his  top,  to 
remember  at  snoh  a  particular  time  to  polt  yo« 
in  mind  ixf  it,  a»d  if  he  does,  that  you  wiR 
give  him  another^  he  will  probably  rewneipbaar 
your  reifuests  alifcer  this,  better  than  yon  mill 
yourself.  Aflsotionidie  ehlldren  will  easily  mu 
tend  their  reooUectiv^  memories  hi  the  servioa 
of  their  friends  and  eon^anionSif  ^^  F^t  ine  in 
^^  mind  to  giv«  yottr  jEriend  what  he  fshed  6t^ 
^  anc^I  will  give  it  to  him  if  you  renHnber  it 
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'^  »C  the  right  tiliie;'*    it  wiU^  be  heat  td  micflage 
th^W'  affairs,    so^  liiiit  eottvttiieMii^  atui  tiiit  ai-^ 
pfie^,  riiail  appear  ta  bd  your  nk)($<liw  fbt  the 
requests.    The  tkne  and  pkK^  sh^a^ld  be  pre^ 
ciselyr  fixed^.  aiiid  Bcmsetbing  riiottld  be    chosen 
vABk\t\i^  IS'  Ukely*  to*  necalt  your  i^oedt  at  the  alp- 
peinted  tknd.     If  you  say,  put  me  ki  mind  of 
such  9  thing:  tfae^  moisrent  ther  elotdh  is  taken 
away  srfiter  dinner;    or  as  sbon  as^  cattdles  ais^ 
bikMight  into  the*  room  ;   or(  when  I  go  by  sUch  a 
siiop  in  our  walk  this  evening -.  here*  are-  things* 
raentionedi  whidi  will  much-  aesist  tbc^  youilg^ 
rememUraiiceif:  the  moment  the.  cleth  is  tafeeit 
awi^5   or  thr  OEindiee  come,  he  will  recoUifet, 
from  aasoeiation,  that  somediing  istobe  done^ 
tba«  he  haf  ^metbing  to  do ;   and  pi^sently  he 
^iU'  mldeei  out  what  that  scuiething  is. 

A  g<^  memory  for  b^ne»s  depet^^s-  yisp^W 

loeal^  welkanttnged    aesooiationsl    The  tma.  cl 

bininese  n^ahes  an  artificial  m^mtkf  ft>r  hime^ 

0«t  oftMe  trkial  occurrences  df  the  day;  aind 

tfaei  hours  aS'they^  pats  reeall  their  respective^  oc- 

cupationfs.     Children*  can-  ac«fuire  theiie  habits 

very  early dfl(  their  education  ;  they  are  eagef  to* 

give'  their  compaitions- an  account  of  aixy  thin^ 

they  havef  seen  or  beard;  their  tutors  should- 

become  their  companionsi  and  encourage  them, 

by   sympathy,  to  address^  these   harmtions    to 

them.      Children  who    foi^  their  lessons  \si 
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chronology^  and  their  pence-tables^  can  relate 
with  perfect  accuracy,  any  circumstances  which 
have  interested  themselves*  .  This  shows  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  their  capacity.  .  Every 
one,  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  pleasure 
of  talking,  knows  how  intimately  it  is  connected 
with  the  pleasure  of  being  listened  to.  The 
auditors,  consequently,  possess  supreme  power 
over  narrative  childhood^  .without  using  any 
artifice,  by  simply  showing  attention  to  well 
arranged,  and  well  recollected  narratives;  and 
ceasing  to  attend  when  the  young  orator's  me* 
npiory  and  story  become. confused,  he  will  natu« 
rally,  be  excited  to  arrange  his  ideas.  The  order 
of  time  is  the  first  and  easiest  principle  of  asso- 
ciation to  help  the  memory.  This,  till  young 
people  acquire  the  ideas  of  cause  and  eflfect,  will 
he  their  favourite  mode  of  arrangement.  Things 
that  happen  at  the  same  time ;  things  that  are 
s^id,  thoughts  that  have  occurred,  at  the  same 
time,  will  recur  to  the  mind  together.  We  may 
observe,  that  illreducated  people  continue 
tl^fough  life  to  remember  things  by  this  single 
association ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  an 
heterogeneous  collection  of  ideas  in  their  mind, 
vyhich  havi9  no  rational  connexion  with  each 
other  ;  crowds  )¥bich  have  accidentally  met»  and 
ai:e  forced  to  live  for  ever  together. 

A  vulgar    evideiu^e,    when    he   is  examined 
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about  his  memoiy  of  a  particular  fact^  gives,  as 
a  reason  for  his  remembering  it,  a  relation  of  a 
Humber  of  other  circumstances,  which  he  tells 
you  happened  at  the  same  time ;  or  he  calls  to 
'witness  aifiy^ animate  or  inanimate  object^,  which 
he  happened  to  see  at  the  same  time.  All  these 
things  are  so  joined  with  the  principal  fact  in 
his  mind,  that  his  remembering  them  distinctly, 
seems  to  him,  and  he  expects  will  seem  to 
others,  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  his  principal  assertion.  When  a  lawyer  tells 
him  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  ideas,  he  is^ 
immediately  at  a  stand  in  his  narrative ;  he  can 
recollect  nothing,  he  is  sure  of  nothing ;  he  has 
Xko  reason  to  give  for  his  belief^  unless  he  may 
say  that  it  was  Michaelmas-day  when  such  a 
thing  happened,  that  he  had  a  goose  for  dinner 
that  day,  or  that  he  had  a  new  whig.  Those  who 
have  more  enlarged  minds,  seldom  produce 
these  strange  reasons  for  remembering  facts. 
Indeed,  no  one  can  reason  clearly,  whose  memory 
has  these  foolish  habits ;  the  ill-matched  ideas 
are  inseparably  joined,  and  they  imagine  there 
is  some  natural  connexion  between  them.  Hence 
arise  those  obstinate  prejudices,  which  no  argu 
ments  can  vanquish. 

To  prevent  children  from  arguing  ill,  we 
must  therefore  take  care,  in  exercising  their 
memory,  to  discourage  them  in  this  method  of 


ys  ^  n.v^r  of.  ojUw,  ^^icb^  lympwF4  *^.  *^% 
^^nojB  tymj? ;  is^th^i;  let  Ijti^pj,  l?e.  ^<?\tfl4 1^  I^nuiji 
their  i^fiw>uingf  fsMJ^^  i^t«^  f  %  ^,  «);j?|^t  9^ 
ttmr  ip^iijory,  §mipo9^,  fpi!  iflfitftnps,.  %t  % 
9hUd,  1»»8  misj^d,  bia,  fe^  ^^  wyi  tpjfiij^  tp:  Kfti 
«pU^t  w^^r^  Ue,  l)#4  pi)^,  .itf  IJe  igNi  m^g^  ^e, 
coUcqt,  frojfl,  tb^  JW{J9Qift^jj,  q^  tjpfp,;th»li  h«| 
hud  tbie  bijt,  t^e  la^l;  tiqae.  bp  vi^  q^t  ^^  1^ 
yfhsxt,  be  ^Wts,  tp  ife;e9|l«i(it  ij^l^^i?,  tb^t  tjpi5{.w^ 
he  bad  b?ttpr.g9.  bt^K,  if:  1^  Q^p,;  to  bi%  i^oti^ 
i^or  g;oing  oijit :  tltf s(,  <?npf  i^a»  VKiJL  Ipf^flg  a,  mtm^s 
0/  othfrp  ij;i;  i3gbt,orf}pr,wiJp,bii?  ipiftd,  B^'Wiife 
9Vt»  .SMjjpwfi*  tp  ffitci^,  hi?,  kf\e^  wrl^jfib  ^t;,  ii($!A 
^«ji4  VQVil4  **P  ^tted  by  «  §b^f»w  pj^  ij^i^i, 
tjheft  t^e  bwy,  r^ifiiet?.  t^  bis  1?^  qnitf^  hi^ 
b^p,  wetffid.  bj  th^  fMfle  T^i^^  ^n^.lb^t,^*,  hft 

q^joip.  iR,,  install  oC  b»9giijg  ifc  h^  i%  it?,  v%i»j| 
yla^,  it  wf^  pjut  b^i;?  t|)^  ft^,  to,  ^  d^^. 
Wb»t  %e,  ?  i^  ti)«  Of  xt  quqg^tiQi^.  &<?• 
SB<5b  ap,  iwtswqe  »^  tfeiji,  my  W9^l^  W8* 

ipap^ecl  ftjjpijt  tri^ef,  wijl  nel;ai4;i;  got^^  l^biMi 
y^hJh  they  iiTje  to  tbiflk.  ab«rt.  W^tfi^Sf  pf  q««Wr. 
qjiji!?o,ce.  By  exetci8?fl||  the  wewry.  Hi  ^P* 
manner  about  things,  ipstea^  («(;  aM^  Ji>wte 
and  l^pan?^  w.  s^wM  npt.  d^"'  JW^  ^^t  V»r 
jjopils,  nor.  «b»ll  ^  ©.Vft  tl^ft  ^lai;.  jiol^*  **»*! 
lall  k,no»^ledgp  i»  apqwir^  l^  r,^^g» 


\fiM&  l?iefpr«'  <?bil4j\5n  x^  flweixtly  fox  tb«ii^ 
QVfl,  aiDnisemept,  they  Ukft  tp  bear,  o^tl^rs  i^oad 
%}oud  to  th^iW;^  because  th^y  b^y^  tbiea  ^. 
entertainment,  without  th^  I^bou!:*  Wq  ip3|^, 
eiiQjr^ise  their  ng^cQQf}:  by  asking;  fcr  wi  aftCQuot, 
of  whjit.  thgy  bay^  he^rd.  But  lejt  thftm.  ne»^ 
bj^r^qpirod  to  repeat  in.  the.  wocdsi  of  the  boo^,^ 
or  even  to  preserve  tb^  ^auve  strraug^^ment ;, 
I^  tbem  speak  in  wor4s  pf  tbeir  ovtx^  aiwi 
Wr%P$e  their,  ideas  to  tbeir  ovfiit  pko;  tbi^^will, 
^USTcise  at  QDce  their,  jfjdgwent,  inyentioDt,  *»4 
ijpeippry. 

"  Try  if  ypu  qw  expJaip.  tp  opci  what.  I  bay^ 
^'  jjust  beeq,  e^fpl^ipiflg  tp  you^  a  sQp^blp  tutois. 
will  frequently  s^g^  to  bis  pupiU.;  and  be  wlfc 
suffer  tbsin  tp  ^xplftip  ip  a  different  mftnnw  frqio, 
bjiuwelfr;  hewilloply  riqquire  thpin  to.  Deiwipber 
y^h^i,,  is  QSfiiential  tp  the.  ex^Iap^tiou,  Iq,  9udl»s 
r^titipii^as.tbe^e  tb^.iniipdJ9,i|ctiii^,  th$aref<pmi 
it  will  strwi^bep.  apd.  iroprowe* . 

Qhildrep.  arct  all,,  pipcp  pr,  lejw,,  ple«i^  witbf 
tbs.  B^c^gtiop,  of  rieseroWaweA  apd.  of  m^iss^gf^. 

TBiiss  propeasity  i^sist^  up:  ipppb  ip,  the  cultivaf^, 
tifm  of  the  memory ;  but  it  mpat  b«  iDMagc;4; 
Mfii^.  discretion,,  pr  it  m\\.  ipjprp.  the.  otbw^ 
powers  of  the  understandiDjjg^.  TbeT«;  19  ip  spjEW» 
vm^h  at  fpllile  Ipye  of  tr^(4pg  iwalpgi^  which 
]f;id^/  tp  sppn^titiop,  to.  fa|9P  reayppipg^^  and^. 
fftiW:  tartet     Tbe  qujck.  B«c,^ticwa,  of  resdpi-^ 
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blances  is   in   other   minds  productive  of   wit, 
poetic    genius,    and  scientific   invention.      The 
difierence    between    these   two  classes  depends 
upon  this,    the  one   has  more  judgment,    and 
more  "the  habit  of  using  it  than  the  other.     Chil-^ 
drcn  who   are  pleased   by  trifling  coincidences, 
by  allusions,  and  similitudes,  should  be  taught 
with  great  care  to  reason:  when  once  they  per- 
ceive the  pleasure  of  demonstration,    they  will 
not  be  contented  with  the  inaccuracy  of  comndon 
analogies.     A  tutor  is  often   tempted  to   teach' 
pupils  who  are  fond  of  allusions  by  means  of 
them,  because  he  finds  that  they  remember  well 
whatever  suits  their  taste  for  resemblances.     By 
following  the   real   analogies   between    diflerent 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  use  of  the  know- 
ledge children  have  on  one  subject  to  illustrate 
another,^  we   may  at  once   amuse  their  fancy, 
and    cultivate    their    memory   with    advantage. 
Ideas  laid  up  in  this  manner  will  recur  in  the 
same  order,   and  will  be  ready  for  further  use. 
When  two  ideas  are  remembered  by  their  mutual 
connexion,    surely  it 'is  best   that  they  should 
both  of  them  be  substantially  useful ;   and  not 
that  one  should  attend  merely  to  answer  for  the 
appearance  of  the  other. 

As  men  readily  remember  thdse  things  which 
are  every  day  useful  to  them  in  business,  what 
relates  to  their  amusements,  or  to  their  favourite 
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tastes  in  arts,  sciences,  or  in  literature ;  so  chil- 
dren find   no  difficulty  in   remembering  every 
thing  which  mixes  daily  with  their  little  plea- 
sures.    They  value  knowledge,  which  is  useful 
and  agreeable  to  them,  as  highly  as  we  do ;  but 
they  consider  only  the  present,  and  we  take  the 
future  into  our  estimate.     Children  feel  no  inte* 
rest  in  half  the  things  that  are  committed,  widi 
the  most  solemn  recommendations,  to  the  care 
of  their  memory.     It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them, 
Yoii  must  remember  such  a  thing,  because  it 
will  be  useful  to  you  when  you  grow  up  to 
^<  be  a  man.**    The  child  feels  like  a 'child,  and 
has  no  idea  of  what  he  may  feel  when  he  grows 
up  to  be  a  man.     He  tries  to  remember  what 
he  is   desired,    perhaps,    because  he  wishes  to^ 
please  his  wiser  friends;    but  if  the  ideas  are 
remote  from  his  every-day  business,  if  nothing 
recall  them  but  voluntary  exertion,   and  if  he 
be  obliged  to  abstract  his  little  soul  from  every 
thing  it  holds  dear  before  he  can  recollect  his 
lessons,    they  will  have  no  hold  upon  his  me- 
mory  ;  he  will  feel  that  recollection  is  too  ope- 
rose,  and  he  will  enjoy  none  of  the  ^^  pleasures  of 
*^  memory.'* 

To  induce  children  to^exercise  their  memory, 
we  must  put  them  in  situations  where  they  may 
be  immediately  rewarded  for  their  exertion ; 
w£  must  create  an  interest  in  their  minds ;  no» 
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ib^0g  uniuterertiiig  is  long  eememberad.    Ivt  m 
\m^  aad  literary  faulty  it  wiH;  not  be  dlffieiiiiS 
ta»  jwrent  oceupations  for  children^  which  may 
€iB0i«iiie  all  their  faculties.     Even  the  conversah 
turn  of  sueh'  a^  fiunily  will  create  in  their  niinds^ 
ft.  deatrer  for  knowledge ;    what  they  hear  will 
racdl  ta  their  memory  what  they  read;;  and  if 
iH^  am:  encouraged  to  take  a  neasonable  shares 
in)  eowBTsation^.  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
lidBoing  to  every  tiling  that  others  say.    By  per(-> 
mitting  children  to  talk  finely  of  what  they  read,  - 
ane,  mons  lihely  to  .improve  thein  m^nory  for' 
;8^.  tJimnL  l^  exacting    from    tlieni/   fermal 
ivpet^ions!  oF  leaaon^* 

Star.  JofansoD,  who  is  said  to  hai^  had  an  un^ 
eomiDonly  good  memory,  tdls  us,  that  yit^i 
ho^  vmB:^  boy,  he  issed,  afar  he:  bed  ioriqsiredr 
apy  fresh'  knowledge  from  his  books,,  to  run. 
and  tell)  it  to  an  aid  wonan  of  whom  he  watr 
very/  fondi  .This,  exercise ^  was  so  agreeable  tcr. 
bim,.  that'  it  imprinted  >  what,  lie  lead.  upon  his^ 
memoiy^ 

Iia  6aueherie^  one  of  tbr  preceptbrs  ofi  Hemryf 
Wj  IVBwingtfoumi^bat'be  had^to  do  witfa^atyoiiiig! 
prince  of  an  impatient  mind^  and  active  gnmis; 
little^  suited* to  sedentary  studies^  instead  of  oom* 
polling  his  pupil  to  read,  taught  him  by  meanw 
of:  conversation  :  aneodotes'  of  heraea  andi  tb0 
wise  sayings  of'  ancient >  pbilosopbers '  wef«'  th«tf 
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itnprMifted  upon  die  mind  of  this  prmee.  It  is 
wtxdy  Ibttt  Henry  IV*  apj^ied  in  \m  subsequent 
life  all  the  knowledge  be  had  acquired  in  this 
manner  so  happily,  that  learned  men  were  sur- 
prised at  hia  memoiy.* 

By  Chese  observations  we  by  no  means  would 
inisnuale,  that  application  to  books  is  unneces- 
6ary.  We  are  sensible  that  accurate  knowledge 
tipon  any  sulqect  cannot  be  acquired  by  super* 
fkiial  conversation,  that  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  patient  application.  But  we  mean  t0  point 
out,  that  an  early  taste  for  literature  xooiy  be  ex- 
cited in  children  by  conversation,  and  that  dieir 
memory  should  be  first  cultivated  in  the  manner 
^  WRWlrnWn  give  them  the  feast  pain.  When 
there  is  motive  for  ap{>iicatjon,  and  when  habits 
^'  industry  have  been  gradoally  acquired,  we 
may  securely,  trust,  that  our  pupils  will  com- 
plete their  own  education.  Nor  should  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  that  those  who  have  a  good  me^ 
mory  for  all  other  things,  should  not  be  able  to 
retain  all  that  is  worth  remembering  in  bo(^« 
Children  should  never  be  praised  for  merely  re- 
membering exactly  what  tbey  read,  they  should 
be  praise4  for,  seleeting  with  goad  sense  what 

is  worth  their  attention,  and  fer  applying  what 

* 

they  remember  to  usenit  pitrposes. 

*  4m  Pniiw  l»  I'Sipiit  4kM  BomiM  mtcAiM 
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We  have  observed  how  much  the  habit  of 
inventing  increases  the  wish  for  knowledge,  and 
increases  the  interest  men  take  in  a  number  of 
ideas  which  arc  indifferent  to  uncultivated  and 
indolent  people.  It  is  the  same  with  children. 
Children  who  invent,  exercise  their  memory 
with  pleasure,  from  the  immediate  sense  of 
utility  and  success.  A  piece  of  knowledge, 
which  they  lay  by  in  their  minds  with  the  hopes 
of  making  use  of  in  some  future  invention^ 
they  have  more  motives  for  remembering,  than 
what  they  merely  learn  by  rote,'  because  they  are 
commanded  to  do  so  by  the  voice  of  authority. 

A  recollective  memory  of  books  appears  early 
in  children  who  are  not  overwhelmed  with  them } 
if  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  be 
distinct,  they  will  recur  with  pleasure  to  the 
memory  when  similar  ideas  are  presented.  - 

July  1796.     S heard  his  father  read  Sir 

Brook  Boothby*s  excellent  epitaph  upon  Alger« 
non  Sidney  ;  the  following  lines  pleased  the  boy 
j^rticularly  : 


*^  Approach,  contemplate  this  immortal  name ; 
**  Swear  on  this  shrine  to  emulate  his  ifame ; 
<*  To  dare,  like  him,  e'en  to  thy  latest  breath, 
*'  Contiemning  chains,  and  poverty,  and  death," 


S  ■  '  ■  'n  father  asked  him  why  he  liked  thes^ 
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lines,  and  whether  they  put  him  in  mind  of  any 
thing  that  he  had  heard  before  i  S  ■  said* 
*'  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Hamikar's  making  his 
^^  son  Hannibal'  swear  to  hate  the  Romans,  and 
^^  love  his  countrymen  eternally*  But  I  like 
^'  this  much  better.  I  think  it  was  exceedingly 
^^  foolish  and  wrong  of  Hamilcar  to  make  his 
^^  son  swear  always  to  hate  the  Romans/* 

Latin  lessons  are  usually  so  very  disagreeable 
to  boys,  that  they  seldom  are  pleased  with  any 
allusions  to  them  ;    but  by  good  management 
in  a  tutor,  even  these  lessons  may  be  associated 
with  agreeable  ideas.     Boys  should  be  encou- 
raged to  talk  and  think  about  what  they  learn 
in  Latin,  as  well  as  what  they  read  in  English  ; 
they  should  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  charac* 
ters   described  in  ancient  authors,   to  compare 
them  with  our  present  ideas  of  excellence,  and 
thus  to  make  some  use  of  their  learniil§.     It 
will  then  be  not  merely  engraved  upoh  their 
memory  in  the  form  of  lessons,  it  will  be  mingled 
with  their  notions  of  life  and  manners ;  it  will 
occur  to  them  when  they  converse,  and  when 
they  act ;   they  will  possess  the  admired  talent 
for  classical  allusion,   as  well   as  all  the  solid 
advantages  of  an  unprejudiced  judgment     It  is 
not  enough  that  gentlemen  should  be  masters 
of  the  learned  languiq^s,  they  must  know  how 
to  produce  their  knowledge  without  pedantry 
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w  ai^eteti(m.  Hhe  mewofy  !hay  ih  Xralii  t>e 
utMred  with  clsisdical  preeedtots,  unless  thesffe  can 
be  brdtight  into  use  ih  speaking  or  Writing 
without  tfaje  parade  of  dull  citation^  or  formal 
introductioti.  **  Sit,**  said  l>r.  Johnson^  to  some 
prosing  tortn^ntor,  ^^  t  Would  rather  a  man 
<^  would  knock  tut  doWh,  than  begin  to  lal^  to 
**  me  of  thie  Punic  wars.**  A  public  speaker, 
who  riaeft  in  the  HoU§^  of  Comcnons,  with  pe- 
Aantfy  propehse  to  quote  Latin  or  Gfeek,  is 
coughed  or  laughed  down ;  but  the  beautiful^ 
unpremeditated,  classical  allusions  of  ISurke  or 
Sheridan,  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  single  word^ 
seize  the  imagination  irresistibly. 

Since  we  perceive,  that  memory  is  chiefly  use- 
ful as  it  furnishes  materials  for  invention,  and 
that  mvetrtiott  can  greatly  abridge  the  mere 
labour  of  accumulation.  We  must  examine  how 
the  inventive  faculty  can  be  properly  exercised. 
The  vague  precept,  of  cultivating  the  memory 
md  invention  of  young  people  at  the  sante  time, 
will  tlot  infbrm  parents  how  this  is  to  be  accom* 
pKsbed  ;  vvi^  trust,  therefore,  that  we  may  be 
p^rvmtted,  contrary  to  the  custom  .  of  diddctic 
tmriters,  to  iflustrate  a  general  precept  by  a  few 
tKaidples  ;  and  we  takt  fhe^  examples  from  real 
Nfe,  because  we  apprehend  that  fictions,  how- 
ever ingenious,  wil!  never  advance  the  science  of 
ftlueaeiM  so  much  as  simple  experiments. 


I 
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No  elaboriite  theory  of  invcQtion  shall  here 
alarm  |>arent«#  It  is^n  mistake,  to  Suppose  that 
the  inventive  faculty  can  be  employed  only  On 
important  sut^^ots ;  it  cfan  be  exercised  in  the 
most  trifling  cireunlstan^ed  of  domestib  life.-^ 
Scarcely  any  family  <^n  be  so  utifortunately 
situated,  that  they  may  not  einplpy  the  }nge-< 
nuity  of  their  children  without  violent  exertion, 
or  any  grand  apparii^us.  Let  ii^  only  make  use 
of  the  circumstances^  which  happen  every  hour* 
Children  are  interep^d  id  every  thing  that  is 
going  forward.  Bi^illiidgi  Or  plali^ting,  6r  eon-* 
versation,  or  reading ;  they  attead  to  everj 
thing,  and  from  every  tbiog  might  they,  with  a 
little  assistance,  obtain  instruction^  Let  their 
useful  curiosity  be  encouraged ;  let  them  make 
a  part  of  the  g^peral  society  of  the  family,  in* 
stead  <^  being  treated  as  if  they  had  neither 
senses  nor  understandings  When  any  thing  i^ 
to  be  done,  let  them  be  asked  to  invent  the  Best 
way  of  doing  it.  When  they  see  that  their  in- 
vention becomes  immediately  usdQl,  they  wiU 
take  pleasure  in  exerting  themselves.. 

June  4th|  17964  A  lady,  who  liad  been  rnU 
ing  pencil-lines  for.  a  considerable  time,  complain^ 
ed  of  its  being  a  tiresome  operation,  and  siha 
wished  that  a  quick  and  easy  way  of  doing  it 
could  be  invented.  Somebody  present  said  tbey 
had  seen  pesafor  ruling  music-books,  which  r^ttd 
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four  lines  at  a  time ;  and  it  was'  asked^  whether 
a  leaden  rake  could  not  be  made  to  rule  a  sheet 
of  paper  at  once. 

Mr. said,  that  he  thought  such  a  pen- 
cil would  not  rule  well  ;  and  he  called  to  S  , 
(the  same  boy  we  mentioned  before)  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  invent  any  method  of  doing  the 
business  better.     S  took  about  a  quarter  of 

an  hour  to  consider ;  and  he  then  described  a  little 
machine  for  ruling  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  single 
stroke,  which  his  father  executed  for  him.  It 
succeeded  well,  and  this  success  was  the  best 
reward  he  could  have. 

June  8th,  1796.     Mr.  was  balanc- 

ing a  pair  of  scales  very  exactly,  in  which  he 
was  going  to  weigh  some  opium  ;  this  led  to  a 
conversation  upon  scales  and  weighing.  Some 
one  said,  that  the  dealers  in  diamonds  must 
have  very  exact  scales,  as  the  difference  of  a 
grain  makes  such  a  great  difference  in  their 
value.  S—— was  .  very  attentive  to  this  con- 
versation. M  ■  told  him,  that  jewellers 
always,  if  they  can,  buy  diamonds  when  the 
air  is  light,  and  sell  them  when  ,it  is  heavy. 
S  did  not  understand  the  reason  of  this, 

till  his  father  explained  to  him  the  general 
principles  of  hydrostatics,  and  showed  him  a 
few  experiments  with  bodies  of  different  spe- 
cific gravity :  these  experiments  were  distinctly 
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understood  by  every  body  present.  The  boy 
then  observed^  that  it  was  not  fair  of  the  jew- 
ellers to  buy  and  sell  in  this  manner  ;  they  should 
not,  said  he,  use  these  weights.  Diamonds 
should  be  the  weights.  Diamonds  should  be 
weighed  against  diamonds. 

November,  1795.  One  day  after  dinner,  the 
candles  had  been  left  for  some  time  without  be- , 
ing  snuffed ;  and  Mr.  -*<—  said  he  wished  candles 
could  be.  made  which  would  not  require  snuffing. 
Mrs.  *#******###♦*#  thought  of  cutting  the 
wick  into  several  pieces  before  it  was  put  into 
the  candle,  that  so,  when  it  burned  down  to 
the  divisions,  the  wick  might  fall  off.  M— — 
thought  that  the  wick  might  be  tied  tight  round 
at  intervals,  before  it  was  put  into  the  candle ; 
that  when  it  burnt  down   to  thie  places  where 

it  was  tied,  it  would  snap  off;  but  Mr. -5 

objected,    that  the  candle  would    most    likely  * 
go  out  when  it  had  burned  down  to  her  knots. 
It  was  then  proposed^  to  send  a  stream  of  oxy- 
gen   through    the    candle    instead  of   a'  wick. 
M  asked  if  some  substance  might  not  be 

used  for  wicks  which  should  burn  into  powder 
and  fly  off,  or  sublime.  Mr.  — — — -  smiled  at 
this  and  said,  ^^  Some  stcbstance  ?  some  kind  of 
air  ;  some  chemical  mia^ture  !  A  person  igno- 
rant of  chemistry  always  talks  of  it  a^  an  ig- 
norant person  in  mechanics  always  says,  ^  Oh  t 
**  you  can  do  it  somehow  with,  a  spring^  *' 
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As  the  company  cbnW  not  immediately  -diV 
cDvet*  any  way  of  making  candles  wbioh  should 
'hot  vequh^  to  be  snuffed^  they  proceeded  to 
invent  ways  of  potting  out  a  candle  at  a  certain 
thne  withoat  bands.  The  younger  part  of  the 
company  had  hopes  of  solving  this  probtem^ 
'and  every  eye  was  attentively  fixed  upon  the 
candle. 

'^  How  would  you  put  it  out,  S*  ■■■  ?*"  said 
Mr.  ■    ■  >'  S'  ■■  '    said,  that  if  a  wdgb^  ^ 

rery  little  lighter  than  the  eittingiii$her,  were 
tied  to  a  string,  and  if  the  stHng  were  put 'over 
'a  pulley,  and  if  the  ebctinguisfaer  were  tied  to 
the  other  end  bf  the  string,  and  the  candle  pitt 
exactly  under  the  eidnguisber;  the  extingirishldr 
would  mote  very,  very  gedtly  down,  and  at  last 
put  out  the  candle. 

Mr.  ■■  ■  observed,  that  whilst  it  was  putting 
out  the  candle  there  would  be  a  disig^eeabie 
smell,  because  the  extifiguisbtr  wbuld  be  a 
considerable  time  moving  very,  vety  g^ntfy  doidn 
over  the  candle,  after  the  candle  had  btgun  to 
go  out. 

C  •  ■•'  (a  girl  of  twelve  years  old)  spoke  next. 
^^  I  "would  tie  an  extinguiaher  to  one  end  of  a 
^  thread.  I  would  put  this  stridg  thimigh  a 
*'  pulley  fastened  :to  the  tseiling ;  the  other  end 
^^  of  this  string  should  be  fastened  to  the  middle 
^*'  of  another  thread.  Which  should  be  strained 
^<  between  two  posts  set  upright  on  eadi  jM^ 
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^^  of  the  ca^^Ie^ .  so:  as  that  the  latter  string  may; 
'^  lean  against  tbecs«id]|e  at  ai^y  distance  yoii  want 
'*  below  the  ilame.  When  the  candle  burns  dowi^ 
^^  tO;tbis  string,  it.wiU  burn,  it  in  two,  and  the 
^^  extipgi^lisher  will  drop  upon  the  candle/' 

This  is  the  exact  deso^iptjon  of  the  w^ver^s 
akirm,  mentioned  in  the  Philosophieal  Transac- 
tions, which  C  had  never  seen  or  heard  of. 

•  Mr,   '  now  showed  us  the  patent  extin- 

guisher, whiph  was  much  approved  of  by  all  the. 
rival  inventors. 

It  is  very  useful  to  give  children  problems 
which  have  already  been  solved,   because;  they 
cap  immediately  compare,  their  own  imperfect: 
ideas    with    successful  inventions,    which   have, 
at^taally  been  brought  into  real  use.     We  know 
beforehand,  what  idc^s  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  invention,   and  whether  the  pupil   has  all 
the  necessary  knowledge.    Though  by  the  cour« 
tesy  of  poetry,  a  creative  power  is  ascribed  to. 
inveiative  genius,    yet  we    must  be  convinced, 
that  1)0  genius  can  invent  without    materials* 
Nothing  cau  come  of   nothing.     Invention  is 
the.  ne:^  con^bination .  of  nfaterials.    We  must, 
judge  in  general  of  the  ease,  or  difficulty  of 
afiy  inveqticmV  either  by  the  number  of  ideas 
necessary  to  be  coml^inedi  or  hy  the  disjsimilarity 
or  amlogy  of  thos^  idf^s.    In  giving  any  pnv 
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blem  to  children^  we  should  not  only  consider 
ivhether  they  know  all  that  is  necessary  upon 
the  subjeet,  but  also^  whether  that  knowledge  is 
sufficiently  familiar  to  their  minds,  whether 
icirgumstances  are  likely  to  recall  it^  and  whether 
they  havp  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  thing  to 
be  done.  By  considering  all  these  particulars^ 
we  may  pretty  nearly  proportion  our  qu0stions 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  and  we  may  lead 
his  mind  on  step  by  step  from  obvious  to  iptri. 
cate  inventions^ 

July  30th,  IjgQ.  L-j  '  .,  who  was  just  re-- 
turned  from  Edinburgh,  and  had  taken  down, 
in  two  large  volumes,  Dr.  Black's  lectures,  iised 
to  read  to  us  part  of  them,  for  about  a  quarter  of 
ari  hour,  levery  morning  after  breakfast  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  (which  interruptions 

he  bore  with  heroic  patience)   by  Mn  -^^ \ 

explanatiops  and  comments.  When  he  came 
to  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  and  to  the 
description  of  the  different  steam-engines  which 
have  been  invented,  Mr,  -  m  ...  ^  stopped  *  to  ask 
B,  C,  and  S,  to  describe  the  steam-engine  in 
their  own  words.  They  all  described  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  show,  that  they  clearly  understood 
the  principle  of  the  machine.     Only  the  general 

principle  had  been  explained  to  them.     L , 

{^fter  having   read  the  description    of   Sayary'g 
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and  Newcomen's  steam-engines^  was  beginning 
to  read  the  description  of  that  invented  by  Mr. 

Watt ;  but  Mr. stopped  him,  that  he  might 

try  whether  any  person  present  could  invent  it. 
Mr.  E>  thus  stated  the  difficulty.  ^^  In  the 
^^  old  steam-engine,  cold  water,  you  know,  is 
"  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the 
'^  steam ;  but,  in  copdensing  the  steam,  the  cold 
^^  water  at  the  same  time  cools  the  cylinder. 
^^  Now  the  cylinder  must  be  heated  again  before 
*^  it  can  be  filled  with  steam  ;  for  till  it  is  heated 
^^  it  will  condense  the  steam.  There  is,  cons^ 
^^  quently,  a  great  waste  of  heat  and  fue].  How 
^^  can  you  condense  the  steam  without  cooling 
''  the  cylinder  ?  "* 

S  "  Letdown  a  cold  tin  tube  into  the 

'^  cylinder  when  you  want  to  condense  the  ste^m, 
^^  and  draw  it  up  again  as  soon  as  the  steam  is 
^'  condensed ;  or,  if  you  could,  put  a  cylinder 
*'  of  ice  up  the  great  tube,** 
^  Some  of  the  company  asked,  if  an  horizontal 
plate  of  cold  metal,  made  to  slide  up  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder,  would  condense  the  steam.  The 
edges  of  the  plate  oqly  would  touch  the  cylin* 
der ;  the  surface  of  the  plate  migh(  condense  the 

stean^. 

"  But,"  said  Mr,  E  u.  ,  ^^  how  can  you  in- 
^^  troduce  and  withdraw  it  ? " 
.    C-*r--^  (a  girl  of  12)  then  said  ^<  I  would  put 
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^f  a  cold  vessel  to  condense  ^e  steam  at  the  tof 
^  of  the  cylinder.** 

Mr.  £■  "  .*  ^'  So  a«  to  touch  the  cylinder,  do 
<*  yow  mean  }** 

C — ^.  ^^  No,  not  so  as  to  touch  the  eylindct, 
^'  hut  at  som^  distance  from  it.^* 
'    Mr.  E  ^^  Then  the  cold  air  woi^ld  rush 

^  into  the  cylinder  whilst  the  steam  was  passing 
^*  from  the  cylinder  to  your  condenser." 

C-  .  '  ■.  "  But  J  would  cover  in  the  cold 
^  vessel,  and  I  would  cover  in  the  passage  to 
^*  it.'^ 

J4r   £ •     ^^  I  have  the  pleasut^  of  inform- 

^*  ing  you,  that  you  have  re-invented  part  of  the 
*^  great  Mr.  Watt's  improvement  on  the  steam- 
^  engine.  You  see  how  it  facilitates  invention, 
'^  to  begin  by  stating  the  difficulty  clearly  to  the 
**  mind.  This  is  what  every  practical  inventor 
*'  does  when  he  invents  in  meebariicks.'^ 

To  the  good-natured  reader  lye  need  offer  no 
apology,  to  the  ill-natured  we  dare  attemjpt 
none,  for  introducing  these  detailed  views  of 
the  firet  attempts  of  young  invention.  They  are 
not  exhibited  as  models,  either  to  do  honour  to 
the  tutor  or  his  pupils  ;  but  simply  to  show  how 
the  mind  may  be  led,  from  the  easiest  steps,  to 
what  are  supposed  to  be  difficult  in  edueatton. 
By  imagining  ourselyes  to  be  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  children,  we  may  guesa  what  thing$ 
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are  difficult  to  them  ;  and  if  we  can  recollect  the 
eourse  of  our  own  minds  ui  acquiring  know- 
ledge, or  in  inventing,  we  may  by  retracing  the 
same  steps  instruct  others.  The  order  that  is 
jfrequently  followed  by  authors,  in  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  their  elemental^  treatise^,  is 
not  always  the  best  for  those  who  are  to  learn. 
Such  authors  are  usually  more  intent  upon  prov* 
ing  to  the  learned  that  they  undemland  their  sub* 
ject,  than  upon  communicating  their  knowledge 
to  the  ignorant.  Parents  and  tutors  must,  there* 
'  fore,  supply  familiar  oral  instruction,  and  those 
simple,  but  essential  explanations,  which  books 
disdain,  or  neglect  to  give.  And  there  ie  this 
advantage  in  all  instruction  given,  in  conversa- 
tion, that  it  can  be  made  interesting  by  a  thou- 
sand- little  circumstances,  which  are  below  the 
dignity  of  didactic  writers.  Gradually  we-  may 
proceed  from  simple  to  more  complicated  contri- 
vances. The  invention  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine a  theory,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  an  as* 
sertion,  must  be  particularly  useful  to  the  under- 
standing. Any  person,  who  has  att^ided  tb  ex-* 
perimeots  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
must  know  that  invention  can  be  as  fully  and 
elegantly  displayed  upon  these  subjects  as  upon 
any  in  the  fine  arts  or  literature.  There  is  one 
great  advantage  in  scientific  invention,  it  is  not 
dc^pendent  upoo  capricious  taste  for  its  reward* 
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The  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  poem  may  be  dis- 
puted by  a  thousand  amateurs ;  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  about  the  truth  of  a  discovery  in 
^ience. 

Independently  of  all  ambition,  there  is  consi- 
derable pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  experimental 
jcnowledge*  Children,  before  they  are  yet  fools 
to  fame,  enjoy  this  substantial  pleasure.  Nor 
are  we.  to  suppose  that  children  have  not  capa- 
cities for  such  pursuits :  ^ey  are  .peculiarly 
suited  to  their  capacity,  Tl](ey  love  to  see  experi- 
ments tried,  and  to  try  thei^.  They  show  this 
dispositioif  not  only  whereVer  they  are  encou- 
raged, but  wherever  they  are  permitted  to  show 
it  I  and  if  we  compare  their  method  of  reasoning 
with  the  reasonings  of  the  learned,  we  shall 
sometimes  be  surprised.  They  have  no  preju^* 
dices,  therefore  they  have  the  complete  use  of  all 
their  senses  ;  they  have  few  ideas,  but  those  few 
are  distinct ;  they  can  be  analysed  and  compared 
with  ease;  children,  therefore,  judge  and  in-^ 
vent  better  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  than 
most  grown  up  people. 

.  Doctor  Hooke  observes,  that  a  sensible  man, 
in  solving  any  philosophical  problem,  should 
always  lean  to  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  hia 
iiivourite  taste..  A  chemist  is  disposed  to  ac^ 
count  for  every  thing  by  chemical  means  ;  .ageo^ 
metrician  is  inclined  to  solve  every  poblom  geo^ 
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metrically  ;  and  a  mechanic  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  laWs  of  mechanism. 
This  undue  bias  upon  the  minds  of  ingenious 
people  has  frequently  rendered  their  talents  less 
useful  to  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
.  educate  ingenious  children,  to  guard  against  this 
species  of  scientific  insanity. 

There  are  prejudices  of  another  description^ 
which  are  fatal  to  inventive  genius ;  some  of 
these  are  usually  found  to  attend  ignorance,  and 
others  sometimes  adhere  to  the  learned.  Ignorant 
people,  if  they  possess  any  degree  of  invention, 
are  so  confident  in  their  own  abilities,  that  they 
will  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  what  others 
have  thought  or  done ;  they  disdain  all  general 
principles,  and  will  rather  scramble  through  some 
bye-path  of  their  own  striking  out,  than  conde- 
scend to  be  shown  the  best  road  by  the  most 
enlightened  guide.  For  this  reason  self-taught 
geniuses,  as  they  are  called,  seldom  go  beyond 
a  certain  point  in  their  own  education,  and  the 
praise  we  bestow  upon  their  ingenuity  is  always 
accompanied  with  expressions  of  regret :  **  It  is 
^^  a  pity  that  such  a  genius  had  not  the  advan* 
^^  tages  of  a  good  education.** 

The  learned  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been 
brisd  up  in  reverence  for  established  opinions, 
and  who  have  felt  in  many  instances  the  advan- 
tage of  general  principle,  are  apt  to  adhere  too 
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pertinaciously  to  their  theories^  and  hence  they 
neglect  or  despise  new  observations.  How  long 
did  the  maxim,  that  nature  abhors  a  vn^uum, 
eontent  the  learned!  And  bow  many  diacoye* 
ries  were  retarded  by  this  single  fiilse  prin^ 
ciple !  For  a  great  number  of  years  it  was 
afBrmed  and  believed,  that  all  objects  were,  seen 
by  the  intervention  of  visual  rays,  proce^ng 
ifom  the  eye  much,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
fedi  any  object  at  a  distance  from  us  by  the  help 
of  a  stick.''^  Whilst  this  absurd  analogy  saJi&t 
fied  the  mind,  no  discoveries  were  made  in  vi- 
sion, none  were  attempted.  A  prepossession 
often  misleads  the  industry  of  active  genius^ 
Doctor  Hoobe,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  which 
be  met  with,  was  firm  in  his  belief,  that  man* 
kind  would  discover  some,  method  of  sailing  in 
the  air.  Balloons  have  justified  his  prediction  ; 
but  all  his  own  industry  in  trying  experiments 
Up6n  flying  was  wasted,  because  he  persisted  in 
following  a  false  analogy  to  the  wings  of  birds« 
He  made  wings  of  various  sorts  ;  still  he  took  it 
ipr  granted  that  be  must  learn  to  fly  by  mecha* 
nical^ means.:  had  he  applied,  to  chemistry  he 
might  have  succeeded.  It  is  curious,  to  observe, 
how  nearly  he  once  touched  upoa  the  disco- 
very, and  yet,  misled  by  his.  prepossesaion,  quit# 

*  Priestley  on  Yisiop,  toI*  i.  p.  28. 
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4ed  his  bold.  He  observed,  that  the  air  cells  * 
of  fishes  are  filled  with  air  which  buoys  them  up 
IB  the  water,  and  he  suj^oses  that  this  air  is 
lighter  than  common  air.  Had  he  pur9ued  this 
idea^  he  might  have  invented  balloons :  but  h^ 
returned  with  fatal  perseverance  to  his  old 
theory  of  wings.  From  such  facts  we  may  learn 
the  power  and  danger  of  prejudice  in  the  most 
ingenious  minds,  and  we  shall  be  careful  to 
'preserve  our  pupils  early  from  its  blind  domi- 
nion. 

The  best  preservation  against  the  presuoaptioti 
'to  whioh  ignorance  is  liable,  and  the  best  pr^ 
servative    against   the  self-sufficiency  to  which 
Uie  learned  are  subject,  is  the  habit  of  varying 
OUT  studies  and  occupations.    Those  who  have 
•a  general  view  of  the  whole  map  of  human  know- 
ledge,   perceive  how  many  unexplored  regions 
-are  ytt  to  be  cultivated  by  future  industry;  nor 
will  they  implicitly  submit  to  the  reports  of  ig- 
'norant  voyagers.    No  imaginary  pillars  of  Her- 
cules will  bound  their  en terprizes.    There  is  no 
,pt«8iimption  in  believing,  that  much  more  is 
possible  to  sciencie  than  ever  huipan  ingenuity 
hafi  exdeuled ;    therefore  ynung  people  should 
aot  be  ridiculed  for  that  sanguine  temper  which 
excitcis  .  to    great  inventions.    They  should  be 
ridiculed  only  when  they  imagine,    that  they 

«  V.  HaoU^  Postliomoiis  Works. 
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possess  the  means  df  doing  things^  to  which  thc;fr 
are  unequal.  The  fear  of  this  deserved  ridicule 
will  stimulate  them  to  acquire  knowledge^  and 
will  induce  them  to  estimate  cautiously  their 
own  powers  before  they  hazard  their  reputa*- 
tion.  We  need  not  fear  that  this  caution  should 
repress  their  activity  of  mind;  ambition  will 
secu^re  their  perseverance,  if  they  are  taught  that 
every  acquisition  is  within  the  reach  of  unre- 
mitting industry.  This  is  not  an  opinion  to  be 
artfully  inculcated  to  serve  a  particular  purpose^ 
but  it  is  an  opinion  drawn  from  experience ;  an 
opinion  which  men  of  the  highest  abilities  and 
integrity,  of  talents  and  habits  the  most  dissi- 
milar, have  confirmed  by  their  united  testimony. 
Helvetius  maintained  that  no  great  man  evejr 
formed  a  great  design  which  he  was  not  also 
capable  of  executing. 

Even  where  perseverance  is  exercised,  the 
choice  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  inventive 
powers  are  employed  determines  in  a  great 
measure  their  vulue:  therefore,  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  ingenious  children,  we  should  gradually 
turn  their  attention  from  curious  trifles  to  im- 
portant objects.  Boverick,'**'  who  made  chains 
'*  to  yoke  a  flea,'*  must  have  possessed  exquisite 
patience ;  besides  his  chain  of  two  hundred  links, 
with  its  padlock  and  key,  all  weighing  together 

*  Hooke's  Micrographia,  p.  62. 
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less  that!  the  third  part  of  a  grain,  thid  itidefati- 
gable/  minute  artificer  was  the  maker  of  a  lan- 
dau, which  opened  and  shut  by  springs ;  this 
equipage,  with  six  horses  harnessed  to  it,  a 
coachman  sitting  on  the  box,  with  a  dog  between 
his  legs,  four  inside  and  two  outside  passengers^ 
besides  a  postillion  riding  one  of  the  fore  horses, 
was  drawn  with  all  the  ease  and  safety  imagin* 
able  hj  a  well-trained  flea!  The  inventor  and 
executor  of  this  puerile  machine  bestowed  on 
it,  probably,  as  much  time  as  would  have  su& 
fioed  to  produce  Watt*s  fire-engine,  or  Mont- 
golfier*s  balloon.  It  did  not, '  perhaps;  cost  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  more  exertion  to  draw 
out  his  celebrated  century  of  inventions  ;  it  did 
not,  perhaps,  cost  Newton  more  to  write  those 
queries,  which  Maclaurin  said  he  could  never 
read  without  feeling  his  hair  stand  on  end  with 
admiration. 

Brebeuf,  a  Fench  wit>  wrote  a  hundred  and 
fifty  epigrams  upon  a  painted  lady:  a  brother 
wit,  fired  with  emulation,  wrote  upon  the  same 
subject  three  hundred  more,  making  in  all  four 
hundred  and  fifty  epigrams,  each  with  appro- 
priate turns  of  their  own.  Probably,  Pope  and 
Pamell  did  not  rack  their  invention  so  much,  or 
exercise  more  industry  in  completing  ''  The 
«  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  or   *<  The  Rise  of  Wo- 
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^  man.**    These  will  live  for  ever :  who  will  read 
die  four  hundred  and  fifty  epigrams  ? 

The  most  effectual  methods  to  discourage  in 
young  people  the  taste  for  frivolous   ingenuity 
will  be  never  to  admire  these    "  laborious  bo- 
"  things :"  to  compare  them  with  useful  and  ele^ 
gant  inventions  ;  and  to  show  that  vain  curiosi- 
ties can  be  bat  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  a 
moment.     Children  who  begin  with  triflii!ig  in- 
ventions may  be  led  from  these  to  general  prin- 
ciples^ and  with  their  knowledge  their  ambition 
will  necessarily  increase.     It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  most  enlarged  plan  of  education  could 
early  give  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
sciences  ;  but  with  their  leading  principles,  their 
]general   history,    their   present  state,  and   their 
immediate  desiderata,*  young  people  may  and 
ought  to  be  madc^  acquainted.     Their  own  in- 
dustry will  afterwards  collect  more  precise  infor- 
mation,  and  they  f<vill  never  waste  their  time  in 
vain  studies  and    fruitless   inventions.    £ven   if 
the  cultivatioii  of  th^  memory  were  our  grand 
object,    this  plan   of   education  will  succeed*-— 
When  the  Abb6  dp  Longuer ue,  whose  pfodigiouls 
memory  we  have  f^)rmerly  mentioned,  was  asked 
by  the  Marquis  d'ikrgenson,  bow  he  managed  to 
arrange  and  retaici  in  his  heed  every  thing  that 

*  Priestley  has  ably   given  the  desiderata  of  electricity* 
vision,  &C. 
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entered  it,  and  to  recollect  every  thing  when 
wanted^  the  Abb6  answered  : 

*f  Sir,  the  elements  of  every  science  must  be 
'^  learned  whilst  we  are  very  young ;  the  first 
principles  of  every  language,  the  a  b  c,  as  I 
may  say,  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  t  this 
^'  is  not  difficult  in  youth,  especially  as  it  is  not 
"  necessary  to  penetrate  far ;  simple  notions 
'^  are  sufficient ;  when  once  these  are  acquired^ 
<s  every  thing  we  read  afterwards  finds  its  proper 
'«  place*"* 
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* 

X  IGURATIVE  language  seems  to  have  con- 
founded the  ideas  of  most  writers  upon  metapfay- 
sicks.  Imagination^  Memory^  and  Reason,  have 
been  lon^  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  as  alle- 
gorical personages,  and  we  have  insensibly  learned 
to  consider  them  as  real  beings.  The  viewless 
•*  regions  *'  of  the  soul  have  been  portioned  out 
amongst  these  ideal  sovereigns,  but  disputes 
have,  nevertheless,  sometimes  arisen  concern- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  intellectual  provinces. 
Amongst  the  disputed  territories,  those  of  Ima- 
gination have  been  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
war ;  her  empire  has  been  subject  to  continual 
revolution ;  her  dominions  have  been  by  potent 
invaders     divided    and     sub-divided.    Fancy,* 

•  Warton*8  Ode  to  Faacy. 


,  Memory,*  Ideal   Presence,*!*  and  Conception,;}; 
have  shared  her  spoils. 

By  poets,  Imagination  has  been  addressed  ad 
the  great  parent  of  genius,  as  the  arbiter,  if  not 
the  creator,  of  our  pleasures  ;    by  philosophers, 
her  name  has  been  sometimes  pronounced  with 
horror ;   to  her  fatal  delusions  they  have  ascribed 
all    the  crimes  and  miseries  of  tbankihd.     Yet/' 
eveh    philosophers   have   not  always  agreed  in 
their  opinions;    whilst  some  have  treated  Ima- 
gination   with  contempt,    as  the  irreconcilable 
eaemy  of  Reason,    by  others  §  she   has  been 
oonsidered  with  more  respect,  as  Reason's  inse- 
parable friend ;  as  the  friend  who  collects  and 
prepares  all   the  arguments  upon  which  reason 
decides ;  as  the  injured,    misrepresented  pbwer^ 
who  is  often   forced   to  supply  her  adverisariea 
with  eloquence,    who'  is  often  called  upon  to  pre- 
uie  at  her  own  trial,    and  to  pronounce  her  own^ 
oondemnation. 

Imagination  is  ^f  the  power^  we  are  told,  of 
**  fo9twing  images  ;''  the  word  image,  however, 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  express  any  thing 
iDore  than  a  representation  of  an  object  of  sight ; 
bat  the  power  of  Imagination  extends  to  olsjects 
ef  all  the  senses. 

*  Gerard,      f  Lord  Kaimes.      %  Ph>fe88or  Stewart. 
j  V.  An  excellent  ^ssay  of  Mr.  |faume^s  on  Imagiaaiioa^ 
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^  I  bear  a  voic^  yau  cannot  bear, 
<*  Whicb  says  I  must  not  stay : 
**  I  see  a  band  you  cannot  see* 
^  Which  beckons  xne  anray." 


Iinagiofttion  hears  the  voice,  as  well  as  sees 
the  hand ;  by  an  easy  licence  of  metaphor,  what 
was  originally  used  to  express  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  senses,  is  extended  to  them  all.  We 
do  not  precisely  say,  that  Imagination  forms 
images  of  past  sounds,  or  tastes,  or  smells ;  hut 
we  say,  that  she  forma  ideas  of  them ;  and  ideas 
we  are  told,  are  mental  images.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  all  these  analo- 
gies between  images  and  thoughts  have  proba* 
bly  originated  in  our  observing  die  little  pictures 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

It  is  difficult  certainly,  if  not  impossible^  to 
speak  of  the  invisible  operations  of  the  mind  or 
body,  without  expressing  ourselves  in  metaphor 
of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  we  are  easily^inislei 
by  allusions  to  sensible  objects ;  because^  when 
we  comprehend  the  allusion,,  we  flatter  ousseiyes 
that  we  understand  the  theory  which  k  is  de> 
signed  to  illustrate.  Whether  we  call  ideas 
images^  in  popular  latiguage,  or  vibrations,  ac- 
eprding  to  Dr»  Hartley^s  system,  or  modes  of 
ifenaation  with;  Condillac,  or  motions  of  the  sen- 
soriumi  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Darwin,  may 
seem  a  matter  of  indifference;    Btit  even  the 
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choice  of  names  is  not  a  matter  of  indiflerenee 
to  those  ^ho  wish  to  ftrgoe  aociiimtely :  when 
they  are  obliged  to  describe  their  feelings  or 
thoughts  by  metaphoric  expressions,  they  will 
prefer  the  simplest ;  those  with  which  the  fewest 
extraneous  associations  are  connected.  Words 
which  call  up  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  ideas  to 
our  minds,  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  sober 
reasoning ;  our  attention  is  distracted  by  them» 
and  we  cannot  restrain  it  to  the  accurate  com- 
parison of  simple  proportions.  We  yield  to 
pitesing  reverie,  instead  of  exerting  painful  vo- 
luntary attention.  Hence  it  is  probably  useful 
in  our  attempts  to  reason,  especially  upon  meta^ 
physical  subjects,  to  change  from  time  to  time 
our  nomenclature,  and  to  substitute  terms  which 
have  no  relation  to  our  old  associations,  and 
which  do  not  affect  the  prejudices  of  our  educa* 
tion.  We  are  obliged  to  define  with  some  de« 
gree  of  accuracy  the  sense  of  new  terms,  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  compare  our  old  notions  with 
more  severity.  Our  superstitious  reverence,  for 
mere  symbols  is  also  dissipated ;  symbols  are  apt 
to  impose  even  upon  those  who  acknowledge 
their  vanity,  and  who  profess  to  consider  them 
merely  as  objects  of  vulgar  worship. 

When  we  call  a  class  of  our  ideas  images,  and 
jHctures,  a  tribe  of  associations  with  painting 
eotnes  ipto  our  mind,  and  we  argue  about  Imagina* 


tioB-as  if  ske  -weiie  eotu«Uy  a  paintress,  who  bis 
coloure  -at  her  comoiand,  and  who^  upon  aome 

-inviaible  canvass  in  the  soul^  pourtrays  tte 
likeness,  of  atl  earthly  and  celestial,  obfects. 
Whf  n  xve  continue  to  pursue  the  same  iheta]Aor 

.isk  SfRakiog  of  the  moral  influence  of  Imagiim- 
.tion,  we  say  that  her  colouring  deceives  us,  that 
h^  pictures  -are  flattering  and  false,  that  she 
jdraws  objeots  out  of  proportion,  &c.  To  what 
do  all  these  metaphors  lead  ?  We  make  no  new 
discoveries   by  talking  in  this  manner;  we  do 

.pot  learn  the  cause  or  the  -cure  ef  any  of  the 
diseases  of  the  mind  ;  we  only  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  know  something,  when  w^  are  really 

.^gnorant. 

We  have  sedulously  avoided  *  entering  into 
any  metaphysical  disquisitions;  but  we  hav« 
examine^  with  care  the  systems  of  theorelie 
writers,  that  we  may  be  able  to-  avail  ourselves 
of  such  of  their  pbs^ervations  as  can  be  redise^ 
Jto  practice  in  education.  With  respect  to,  the 
jirts.  Imagination  may  be  ooiisidered  praetieally> 
in  two  points  of  view,  as  it  relates  to  our  taste^ 
.and  as  it  relates  to  our  talents  for  the  arts. 
Without  beii^g  a  poet,  or  an  orator,  a  mw  may 
have  a  sufficient  degree  of  imagination  to  receive 
ixleasure  from  the  talents  of  others ;  he  may  be 
a  critical  juc^e  of  the  respective  merits  of  ora^ 
torst  po?te,  and  9^9t^,    This  efmibiiity  to  the 
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pl^sures  of  the  imagination^  when,  judiciously 
VfHiMged,  adds  much  tq  the  bappioess  of  life^ 
^p4  it  must  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  those 
^ho  are  precluded  by  tbeir  station  in  society 
from  the  necessity  of  Dfianual  labour.  Mental 
axercisej  apd  mental  amusements,  are  essential 

• 

tp  all  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  who 
would  escape  from  the  fever  of  dissipation,  or 
Crom  the  lethargy  of  ennm*  The  mere  physipa^ 
advantages  which  wealth  can  procure  are  re-^ 
ducible  to  the  short  sum  of  ^^  meat^  jtrt^  aM 
^^  clotht$^  A  ;|iobleman  of  the  highest  birth, 
and  with  the  longest  line  c^  ancestry,  inherits 
no  intuitive  taste,  iior  can  be  purchase  it  fvom 
the  artist,  the  painter,  or  the  poet ;  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Pinelli  library  could  not  infuse 
the  slightest  portion  of  literature.  Education 
can  alone  give  tbe  fnU  power  to  eqjoy  the,  re^l 
advantages  of  fortune.  To  educate  the  tastq 
and  the  imagination,  it  is  npt  necessary  to 
surround  the  heir  of  an  opulent  family  with 
masters  and  connoisseurs*  Let  him  never  heac 
the  jargon  of  amateurs ;  let  him  learn  the  art 
'^  not  to  admire ;  ^  but  in  b^  earliest  childhood 
cultivate  his  senses  with  care,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  see  and  bear,  to  feel  and  understand,  for 
himself.  Visible  images  he  will  rapidly  collf^ct 
in  his  memory;  but  these  must  be  selected 
and  his  first  associations  mutt  ^ot  be  trusted  to 
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aecident.    Encoursige  him  to  observe  with  at* 
tention  all  the  works  of  nature^  but  show  him 
only  the  best  imitations  of  art ;  the  first  objects 
that  he  contemplates  with  delight  will  remain 
Jong  associated  with  pleasure  in  his  imagination  ; 
you  must,  therefore^  be  eareful^  that  these  early 
associations  accord  with  the  decisions  of  those 
who  have  determined  the  national  standard  of 
taste.     In  many  instances  taste  is  governed  by 
arbitrary  and  variable    laws;    the    fashions    of 
dressi  of  decoration,  of  manner^  change  from 
day  to  day ;    therefore  pp  exclusive  prejudices 
should  confine  your  pupilV  understanding.     Let 
him  know^  as  far  as  we  know  them,  the  general 
principles  which  govern  mankind  in  their  ad* 
miration  pf  the  sublime  and  beautl^  i    but  at 
the  same  time  give  him  that  enlarged  toleration 
of   mind,    which  comprehends    the    possibility 
of  a  t^ste  different  from  our  own.     Show  him. 
knd  you  need  hot  go  farther  than  the  Indian 
skreen,  or  the  Chinese  paper  in  your  drawing- 
room,  for  the  illustfation,  that  the  sublime  and 
beiEtutiful  vary  at  Pekin/at  London,  on  West- 
minster^bridge,  and  on  th^  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Let  your  yqtfng  pupil  look  over  a  collection  of 
gems  or  of  ancient  medals ;  it  is  necessary  that 
his  eye. should  be  early  accustomed  to  Grecian 
beauty,  and  to  all  the  classic  forms   of  grace, 
^ut  do  not  suffer  him  to' become  a  bigot,  thougf^ 
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be  may  be  ^n  enthusiast  in  his  admiration  of  the 
antique.    Short  lessons  upon  this  subject  may 
be  conveyed  in  a  few  words.    If  a  child  sees 
you  look  at  the  bottom  of  a  print  for  the  name 
of' the  artist,    before  you  will  venture  to  pro* 
nounce  upon  its  merits,    he  will  follow  your 
example^  and  he  will  judge  by  the  authority  of 
-others,  and  not  by  his  own  taste.     If  he  hears 
you  ask,  who  wrote  thid  poem  r     Who  built  this 
palace  ?     Is  this  a  genuine  antique  ?  he  will  ask 
the  same  questions   before  he  ventures   to  be 
pleased.      If    he    hears    you    pronounce    with 
emphasis,  that  such  a  thing  comes  from  Italy, 
and  therefore  must  be  in  good  taste^  he  will  take 
the  same  compendious  method  of  decision  upon 
the    first    convenient  occasion.      He    will    not 
trouble  himself  to  examine  why  utility  pleases, 
nor  will  he  analyse   his  taste  to  discover  why 
one  proportion  or  one  design  pleases  him  better 
than  another,  he  will,  if  by  example  you  teach 
him  prejudice,    content  himself  with  repeating 
the  words,  proportion,  antique,  picturesque,  &c. 
without  annexing  any  precise    ideas    to    these 
words. 

Parents,  who  have  not  turned  their  attention 
to  metaphysics,  may,  perhaps,  apprehend,  that 
they  have  something  very  abstruse  or  intricate 
to  learn,  before  they  can  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  principles  of  taste :  but  these  principle^ 
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tr^  simple ;  aBd  two  or  thitje  entertaining  books^* 
of  no  yery  alarming  sijse,  eompriae  all  that  has. 
yet  been  ascertained  upon  this  aubject.  Vernet's 
Tbeorie  des  Sentimens  Agreables ;  Hc^rth't 
Aitialysis  of  Beauty ;  an  Essay  of  Hume's  on 
the  Standard  of  Taste ;  Burk'a  .  Subline  and 
Beautiful ;  Lord  Kaime$*8  Elements  of  Criticism  ^ 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses;  and  Aliscia 
on  Taste ;  contain  so  much  instruction^  mixed 
with  so  much  amusement^  that  we  cannot  think- 
that  it  will  be.  a  terrible  ta$k  to  any  parent  tQ 
peruse  them. 

'^iphese  books  are  above  the  comprehension  of 
children  ;  but  the  principles  which  they  contain 
can  be  early  illustrated  in  conversation.  It  wit} 
be  easy,  in  familiar  instanceSj  to  show  chiidrqn 
that  the  fitne9s>  propriety,  or  utility,  of  certain 
forms,  recommend  them  to  our  approbation  \ 
that  uniformity,  a^n  appearspfice  of  order  and 
regularity,  are,  in  some,  cases^  agreeable  to  us; 
contrast^  in  others :  that  one  class  of  objecta 
pleases  us  from  habjt,  another  from  noyehy,  £^* 
The  general  principle  that  governs  taste,  in  th^ 
greatest  variety  of  instances,  is  the  association 
of  ideas,  and  this  fortunately  can  be  most  eafily 
illustrated.  r 

^^  I  like  such  a  person  because  her  voice  ^puts 
'^  me  in  mind  of  my  mother*s.  {  like  tl^it 
'^  walk,  because  I  was  very  happy  the  last  tiqi^ 
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*^  I  iros  here  with  my  sister.     I  think  green  is 
^^  the  prettiest  of  all  colours ;  my  father's  room 
^^  15  painted  green^  and  it  is  very  cheerful^  and 
''^  i  have  been  very  happy  in  that  room :  and, 
''  besides,  the  grass  is  green  in  spring/'    Such 
simple   observationift    as    these    come    naturally 
from  children ;  they  take  notice  of  the  influence 
x>f  association  upon  their  taste,  though,  perhaps^ 
they  may  not  extend  their  observations  so  as  to 
deduce  the  general  principle  according  to  philo>- 
sophical  £>rms.     We  should  not  lay  down  lor 
them  this,  or  any  other  principle  of  taste^  as  % 
rule  which  they  are  to  take  for  granted;  but  we 
should  lead  them  to  class  their  own  desultory 
remarks,  and  we  should  excite  them  to  attend 
<o  their  own  feelings,  and  to  ascertain  the  trutk 
by  experiments    upon    themselves.      We    have 
often  observed,   that  children   have  been  much 
Entertained  with  comparing  the  accidental  cir« 
cumstances  they  have  met  with,  and  the  unpre- 
fneditated    expressions*   used    in    conversation, 
with  any  general  maxim.     In  this  point  of  view^ 
we  may  render  even  general  maxims  serviceable 
to  children,  because  they  will  excite  to  experi- 
ment; our  pupils  will  detect  their  falsehood,  or> 
after    sufficient    reflexion,     acknowledge     their 
truth. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought^  that  this  jnode 
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of  instruction  will  tend  rather  to  improve  the 
judgment  than  the  taste ;  but  every  person  of 
good  taste  must  have  also  a  good  judgment  in 
matters  of  taste ;  sometimes  the  judgment  may 
have  been  partially  exercised  upon  a  particular 
class  of  objects,  and  its  accuracy  of  discrimina* 
tion  may  be  confined  to  this  one  subject ;  there- 
fore we  hastily  decide,  that,  becauise  men  of 
taste  may  not  always  be  men  of  universally  good 
judgment,  these  two  powers  of  the  mind  ^are 
unnecessary  to  one  another.  ,By  teaching  the 
philosophy,  at  the  same  time  that  we  cultivate 
the  pleasures  of  taste,  we  shall  c^n  to  oiir  pupils 
a  new  wwld,  we  shall  give  them  a  new  sense. 
The  pleasure  of  every  effect  will  be  increased 
by  the  perception  of  its  cause :  the  magic  of  the 
fcenery  will  not  lose  its  power  to  charm,  though 
we  are  aware  of  the  secret  of  the  enchantment. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  taste  for  what 
is  beautiful;  a  taste  for  the  sublime  we  should 
J»e  cautious  in  cultivating.  Obscurity  and  ter- 
ror are  two  of  the  grand  sources  of  the  sublime ; 
analyse  the  feeling,  examine  accurately  the  object 
which  creates  the  emotion,  and  you  dissipate  the 
illusion,  you  annihilate  the  pleasure. 


• 

f*  Wbat  temM  its  head  the  likenen  pf  a  kingly  crowa 
hadoD.*' 


»■    • 
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The  indistinctness  of  the « head  and  of  the 
kingly  crown  makes  this  a  sublime  image*  Upon 
the  same  principle, 

«<  Danger,  whose  limbs,  of  giant  mould, 
**  No  mortal  eye  can  &L*d  behold," 

always  must  appear  sublime  as  long  as  the  pasr 
sion  of  fear  operates.  Would  it  not,  however/ 
be  imprudent  in  education  to  permit  that  early 
propensity  to  superstitious  terrors,  .and  that  tem-^ 
porary  suspension  of  the  reasoning  faculties^ 
which  are  often  essential  to  our  taste  for  the 
sublime  ?  When  we  hear  of  **  Margaret's  grimly 
"  ghost,**  or  of  the  '^ '  dead,  still  hour  of  night/' 
a  sort  of  awful  trembling  seizes  us,  partly  from 
the  effect  of  early  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  solemn  tone  of  the  reader.  The  early  asso- 
eiations  which  we  perhaps  have  formed  of  terror, 
with  the  ideas  of  apparitions,  and  windingniheets^ 
and  $able  shrouds,  should  be  unknown '  to 
children.  The  silent,  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
should  not  to  them  be  an  hour  of  terror.  In  the 
following  poetic  description  of  the  beldame  tell* 
ing  dreadful  stories  to  her  infant  audience,  w^ 
bear  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination ; 
we  do  not  recollect  how  dearly  these  pleasures 
must  be  purchased  by  their  votaries : 
4 
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«»••••«    finijiy  by  Qight 

<^  The  village  matroo,  round  the  blazing  hearth^ 

*^  Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales^  -  * 

<'  Breathing  astonishmenti  of  witching  rhymes, 

''  And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  deathbed  call 

<*  Of  him  who  robbed  the  widow»  and  detour*d 

<<  The  orphan's  portion ;  of  the  unquiet  soula 

*'  Ris'nfrom  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

^  Of  deeds  in  life  concealed;  pf  shapes  that  walk 

**  At  dead  of  night,  and  dank  thetr  ohains,  mid  ware 

<<  The  torch  of  haU  arouBd  tbt  Hvird'iwr's  bed« 

<<  At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 

<<  Gazing  each  other  speecU^s^  and  Qongeal'd 

«*  With  shiv*ritag  sighs ;  till,  eager  for  th'  event, 

^  Around  the  beldame  ali  erect  they  hang, 

<^  Each  tnetoUiag  heart  with  gratefd  terrors  queR^d.*'  * 

^^  pnidcttt  motfaf r  will  ev«r  imitate  this  ^o- 
^vent  vilbige  matron,  nor  will  she  permit  any 
l»ekltLQie  in  the  naraery  to  co|jii^re  up  these 
sttblinie  fbapee,  and  to  quell  the  hearts  of  her 
obildfen  with  these  grateful  terrors.  We  were 
ooee  pre&ent  when,  a  gix>up  of  speechless  children 
Iftt  Ibtenirig  to  the  sfcory  of  Bluebeard^  «^  breath- 
^  t«g  astonishment!'^  A  gentleman^  who  saw 
Ibe  lebarai  beginning  to  operate^  resolved  to 
Gounteraot  iis  dangerous  influence,  ^ust  at  the 
enkical  nioment,  when  the  fatal  keys  drop  from 
th<i  UmfsXm^^  bands  <^  the  iinpradeat  wife,  the 

*  Aicencid^. 
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l^tlemaa  interrapted  the  awfal  pause  of  Btlence 
(hit  enraed,  and  requested  permission ;  to '  telate 
the  remainder  of  the  story.  .  Tr^gi-comedy 
does  not  ofiettd  the  taste  of  yoUn^  so  much  as  of 
old  critics ;  the  transitioa  from  graye  to  gay  Vat 
liappily  managed.  Bluebeard's  '  wife  afforded 
Much  diversion,  and  lost  all  sympathy  the  mo^ 
ment  she  was  represented  as  a  curious,  tattling^* 
tinsid,  Tidiciikras  woman.  The  teitors  of  Blue^ 
beard  himself  subsided  when  he  was  property 
sotrodaoed  to  the  company ;  and  the  dehouemeni 
of  the  piece  was  mamaged  much  to  the  enters 
taininent  /of  the*  ^audience ;  the  eaiastr6phe,  iiK» 
istead  of  freesiBg  their  young  bloody  produced 
ganaral  laughter.  JLudierous  images,  thus  pre. 
•sented  to  the  mind  which  has  been  prepared  for 
horror,  have  beh  instantaneous  effect  upon,  the 
rinble  'mlisoles :  it  tseems  better  %o  use  these 
measm  cff  countemoting  die  terrors  of  the  imagi* 
mtion,  iiam  to  neeson  upon  the  subject  whilst 
iSke  fit  is  on .;  leaaon  should  be  used  between  the 
iitB.*  Those  wb^  study -the  minds  of  children 
JCDOw  (the  nice  ftouches  which  afieot  their  una* 
qgination,  aisd  th^  can  fay  .a  few  words  change 
dieir  fieciings  by  the  power  «f  association. 


**'**  ^KnMrtbere  are  words  aadspells  which  can  ccmtreul, 
'*  Between  the  fits,  the  fever  of  the  soul."  Pope. 
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Ferdimnd  Duke  of  Tuteany  was  once  struck 
with  the  picture  of  a  child  oying ;  the  painter,* 
who  was  at  work  upon  tbe  head;»  wished  to  give 
the  duke  a  proof  of  his  skill ;  by  a  few  judidous 
strokes  he  converted  tbe  crjring  into  a  laughing 
fiice.  Tbe  duke,  when  he  looked  at  tbe  thild 
again,  was  in  astonishnient ;  the  painter,  to 
show  himself  master  of,  the  human  countenance^ 
restored  \f\%  first  touches;  and  the  duke,  in  a 
few  moments,  saw  the  child  weeping  again* 
A  preceptor  may  acquire  similar  power  over  the 
countenance  of  his  pupil  if  be  has  studied. the 
oratorical  art :  by  tbe  art  of  oratory,  we  do  not 
mean  the  art  of  misrepresentation,  tbe  art  of 
deception ;  we  mean  the  art  of  showing  the  truth 
in  tbe  strongest  light ;  of  eaciting  virtuous  en- 
thusiasm and  generous  indignation.  Warm, 
glowing  eloquence  is  not  inconsistent  with  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  and  judgment.  When  we 
have  expressed  our  admiration  or  abhorrence  of 
any  action  or  character,  we  should  aifiterwards 
be  ready  coolly  to  explain  to  our  pupils  the 
justice  of  our  sentiments :  by  this  due  mixture 
and  alternation  of  eloquence  and  reasonings  we 
may  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  moral  subfime^ 
and  yet  preserve  tbe  character  from  any  tincture 
of  extravagant  enthusiasm.    We  cannot  expect 

*  Peter  ot  Cortons. 


thai:  tUe  tdmitt  of  fMh{<yii  m&M^^  9Wei^ 

should  take  a  calm  sur:vey  of  its  ^<k»,  Ifkd  Wh 
ihoUt'd  Yfe  ^U  io  ttid^l^in  «}{§  bMndiftbi  of 
Hj^t  tfftd  wh)ttj^  Mth  >ge((tt)^i(»l:^l^i8kttii    ' 

ThM  ift  A  ity\t  6f  iMblKSt  ^<ifattl^  '«A^«tSd 
fmf  ^xnk  aathersj  >)^1lteH  nfttrst  b«  httitfbl  t6 
ytmriig' rdtdei^  ;  j^6ii^ir6s?e5^  Mid  ftbiK>ul>v  ^MfrSi^ 
add  SeMRBleiit,  MH  i^6  ttHki^  qaaHti^  Whi^ 
mm  ftM  Mich'ft'ht  ttifi  itiHigittMtoil  in  tbt»9f|c^: 
^s^  ^{^ie§  i^>3fst  tfe^bidlid  ^vitH  justitie;  pm- 
d^iUi^, '  ^ddidy^  ^tSt^hc^^   add  ffl«d^  iiiii»i)te 

kit  (lll>«e  koUM  %p<iiii  ilfe  efftetpeT<h%  ic^  droKtur- 
«ic  teihiWiioh. 

€hifdf«n  tdsiy  With  idubh  gmiter  safety  mfe 
faidtieM  tftaft  gi^nlrii  reptftsentatiods  <^  tfate  pasu 
sibds;  ftiehatd  lh6  Thivd  «»eites  abhdrKdeeit 
but  ydiidg  Charleis  dc!  MbbiF^  in  **  The  ^ftobiRj^Sy" 
cptnthandii  otir  ^iAfHliif ;  i^vefa  the  euwHnitjr  d£ 
his  gUUt  ^Jteftij^tii  hilfl  fi-ohi  all'  dndinai<y  modte 
of  tfitti ;  fr^  {df%A  tix6  murderer,  and  sete  lofaiCt. 
tliid^  KMti  a  h^Fb:  li  i»  cariotrs  td  observe, 
{hit  th£  legilkttird  in  GK^t-oMdy,  Udd  iili  Eis^ 
Hindj  Httlr^  fbMi  it  f\€iSS^ty  b  idt^H^r^  «R  t» 
the  KflfeS^tfttlOil  Of  Cdpttitt  Mi&  H^tfa  Mid 
the  Robbers;*  two  nhiHdmvi  id  whitifa:  Uw  trat- 

*  V.  i*retebe  ft>  ate  R6bblh.      ' 

VOL.  n.  V  ' 
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gic  and  the  comic  n|u$e  have  had  ppworful  effik^ta 
in  exciting  imitation.  Geoige  Barnwell  is  a  hi- 
deous representation  of  the  passions^  and  there- 
fcre  beneficial* 

/There  arei  many  sublime  objects  which  do 
not  depend  upon  terror,  or  at  least  upon  false 
nslBOCtations  of  terror,  for  their  effect;  and  there 
are  many  sublime  thoughts,  ,  which  hkve  no 
connexion  with  violent  passions  or  false  ideas 
of  mpiali^.  These  are  what  we  should  select, 
if  possible,  to  raise,  without  inflating  the  ima* 
gination.  The  view  of  the  ocean^  of  the  set- 
ting or  the  rising  sun,  the  great  and  bold  scenes 
of  nature,  affect  the  mind  with  sublime  plea* 
^ure.  All  the  objects  which  suggest  ideas  of 
vast  space,  or  power,  of  the  infinite  duration  of 
•time,  of  the  decay  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
^randeur>  or  of  the  niaster-pieces  of  hunaan  art 
and  industry,  have  power  to  raise  sublime  sen- 
sations :  but  we  should  consider^  that  they  raise 
this  pleasure  only  by  suggesting  certain  ideas ; 
Ihose  who  have  not  the  previous  ideas,  will  not 
feel  the  pleasure.  We  should  not  therefore  ex- 
pect,  that  children  should  admire  objects  which 
da  not  excite  Miy  ideas  in  their  minds;  we 
should  wait  till  they  have  ac<iuired  the  necessary 
Imowledge,  and  we  should  not  injudiciously  fami- 
liarise them  with  these  ol^ects. 

Simplicity  ia  a  souree  of  the  sublime  pecu- 
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li^rly  suited  to  childreu ;  aecuracy  of  observa-» 
lion  and  distinctoeds  of  perception  are  essential 
to  this  species  of  the  sublime.  In  Percy's  coU 
lection  of  ancient  ballads^  and  in  the  modern 
poems  of  the  Ayreshire  plpughmani  we  may 
see  many  instances  of  the  efiect  of  simplicity. 
To  preserve  our  pupiFs  taste  from  a  false,  love 
of  ornament,  he  must  avoids  both  in  books  or 
in  conversation^  all  verbose  and  turgid  descrip- 
tions,  the  use  of  words  and  epithets  which  only 
fill  up  the  measure  of  a  line. 

When  a  child  sees  any  new  object^  tv  feels 
any  new  sensation^  we  should  assist  him  with 
appropriate  wordst  to  express  his^  thoughts  a^d 
feelings ;  whea  the  impression  is  fresh  in  his 
mind,  the  association  with  the  preqise  descrip 
tive  epithets  can  be  made  with  most ,  certainty. 
As  soon  as  a  child  has  acquired  a  sufiicient' 
stock  of  words  and  ideas,  he  should  be  from 
time  to  time  exercised  in  description ;  we  should 
encourage  him  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his  / 
own  feelings  in  his  own  words.  Those  parents 
who  have  been  used  to  elegant^  will  not  per<» 
haps  be  satisfied  with  th^  plain  descriptions  dP 
unpractised  pi43ils;  but  they  should  not  be  fas-* 
tidious,  they  should  r&ther  be  content,  with  aa 
epithet  too  little,  than  with  an  epithet  too 
much,    and   they  should   compare   the  child*t 

u  a 
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desdriptiori  with  the  objects  actually  described^ 
and  not  wrth  the  poems  of  Thomson  or  Gray, 
or  Milton  or  Shakspeare.'  If  we  excite  our  pupils 
to  copy  from  the  trritings  ot  others,  they  never 
can  have  any  originality  of  diobght.  To  shovr 
parents,  what  sort  of  simple  descriptions  the]f 
may  reasonably  expect  from  children^  we  venture 
to  produce  the  following  extempore  descriptions 
of  a  sumnier*s  evening,  given  by  three  children . 
df  different  ages« 

July  i2th,  1796.     Mr.    was  walking 

out  with  his  family^  and  he  asked '  his  children 
to  describe  the  evening  just  as  it  appeared  to 
them.  '^*  There  were,  three  bards  in  Ossian^s 
^  foexns,'*  said  he,  "  who  were  sent  out  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  night  it  was ;  they  all  gave  dif-- 
fererit  descriptions  upon  their  return ;  you  have 
^  never  any  of  you  read  Ossian,  but  you  can  give 
"  us  some  description  of  this  evening ;  try." 
^    B  (a  girl  of  fourteen).     "The  clouds  in 

^ «  the  west  are  bright  with  the  light  of  the  sun, 
^  which  has  just  set ;  a  thick  mist  is  seen  in  the 
east,  and  the  amoke  which  hsid  been  heaped 
up  in  the  day  time  is  now  spread,  and  mixes 
*^  with  the  mist  all  round  us  ;  the  noises  are 
^^  heard  more  plainly  (though  there  are  but  few) 
^^  than  in  the  day-time ;  and  those  whidi  are  at 
^  a  distance  sound  almost  as  n^ar  as  those  which 


4C 
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**  are  close  to  us ;  there  is  a  r^d  mist  round  the 
**  nioon.'* 

C (a  girl  of  eleven  years  old).     **  T^ije 

"  western  clouds  are  pink  with  theJight  of  the 
^^  jsuuj  which  has  just  set.  The  moon  shines  red 
^^  through  the  mist  The  smoke  and  mist  makf  ^ 
^^  it  look  dark  at  a  distance,  but  the  few  objects 
^  near  us  appear  plainer.  If  it  was  not  for  t\\e 
liglht  of  the  moon  they  would  not  be  seen,  but 
the  moon  is  exceedingly  bright,  it  shines  upon 
the  house  and  the  .  windows.  Every  thii^g 
^^  sounds  busy  at  a  distance,  but  what  is  neai"  us 
«  is  still." 

S — «-  (a  boy  between  nine  and  ten  years  old). 

*^  The  sun  has  set  behind  the  hill,  and  the  wes- 

111'  •   • 

^^  tern  plouds  are  tmged  with  light.  The  mist 
''  mixes  with  the  jsmoke,  which  rises  from  the 
'^  heaps  of  weeds  wliich  soinu^  poor  man  is  bum- 
"  ing  to  e^rn  bre^d  for  his  femily.  The  moon 
*^  through  the  mist  peep3.her  head^  and  £omQ- 
^^  tjlpes  she.^oe^  backj  and  retires  into  her  bower 
^^  of  clouds.  The  few  poises  that  are  heard> 
"  are  heard  very  plain — very  plainly.** 

We  should  observe^  tl^t  the  children  who 
.attempted  these  little  descriptions  had  not  been 
habituatisd  to  the  poetic  trade  ;  these  were  the 
only  descriptions  of  an^  evening  which  they  ever 
made*  tt  would  ^e  hurtful  ;to  ejtercise  chil- 
4rep  frequently  ia  descriptive  eo|njppsition ;  it 
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would  give  them  the  l^abit  of  exact  observation, 
it  is  true  ;  but  something  more  is  necessary  to 
the  higher  species  of  poetry.  Words  must  be 
selected  which  do  not  only  represent,  but  which 
fUggest  ideas.  Minute  accuracy  is  essential  to 
spme  sorts  of  description  ;  but  in  a  higher  style 
of  poetry,  oqly  the  large  features  characteristic 
of  the  scene  must  be  produced,  and  all  that  i^ 
subordinate  must  be  suppressed.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  justly  observes,  that  painters  who  aim 
merely  at  deception  of  the  eye  by  exact  imita* 
tion,  are  not  likely,  even  in  their  most  successful 
jmitatiops,  to  rouse  the  imagination.     The  man 

'  who  mistook  the  pointed  fly  fbr  a  real  fly,  only 
brushed,  or  s^tteinpted  to  brush  it  away ;  the 
exact  representation  of  such  a  common  object 
could  not  raise  any  sublime  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  when  he  perceived  the  deception,  the  wonder 
which  he  felt  i^t  the  painter^s  art  was  a  sensation 
different  frqm  poetic  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  young  people  have  collected  a  va- 
riety of  ideas,  we  can  proceed  a  step  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  fancy.    We  should   sometimes 

Jn  conversation,  sometimes  in  writing,  or  in 
drawing,  show  them  bow  a  few  strokes,  or  a 
{few  words  can  suggest  or  combine  various  ideas. 
A  single  expression  from  Csesar  charmed  a  muti- 
nous army 'to  instant  submission.  Unless  ths 
words  *^  Roman  Citiiens  /*  had  suggested  pore 
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than  meets  the  ear,  how  could  they  have  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  effect  ?  The  works  of 
Voltaire  and  "Sterne  abound  with  examples  of 
the  skilfiil  use  *  of'  the  language  of  suggestion ; 
on  this  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  and  the  humour  and 
pathos  of  Sterne,  securely  depend  for  their  sue- 
cess.  Thus,  corporal  Trim's  eloquence  oh  the 
death  of  his  young  master  owed  its  effect  upon  the 
whole  kitchen,  including  ^*  the  fat  scullion,  who 
**  was  scouring  a^  fish-kettle  upon  her  kness,**  to 
the  well-tim^d  use  of  the  mixed  language  of 
action  and  suggestion.  '  . 

"  Are  we  not  here  now }  **  continued  the  cor- 
*'  poral  (striking  th^  ^nd  of  his  stick  perpendi- 
*^  cularly  upon  the  floor,  SQ  as  to  give  an  idea  of 
^^  health  and  stability),  '  and  ve  we  not'  (drop* 
^^  ping  his  hat  upon  the  ground)  ^  gone  in  a  mo- 
*^  ment?* 

^^  Are  we  not  here  now  ?  and  gone  in  a  mo*^ 
^^  ment?*^  continues  Sterne,    who,  in  this  iii* 

r 

stance;  reveals  the  secret  of  his  own  art  ^^  There 
<^  was  nothing  in  the  sentence ;  it  was '  one  of 
*^  your  self-evident  truths  we  have  the  advan* 
'^  tage  of  hearing  every  day ;  and  if  Trim  bad  not 
^'  trusted  qiore  to  bis  bat  tl^an  bis  head,  he  bi(^ 
^'  piade  nothing  at  all  of  it." 

When  we  point  out  to  our  pupils  such  exam* 
pies  in  Sterne,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  under- 
stood, that  we  point  them  out;  io  induce  servU^ 


I 
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^  sil^w  J?w«  few  %fr  »«>t  *»^9g  ^wo* 

^<L  %V  te  ^^9^  ".» ^y' ^Mgg^ti'^  irt^««-   To  I 

♦Ms  "^?r^  9f  ^9>beUi9bm^,  We  dp  ^wfc  hQWf 
e^es,  entijrely  a^rs9.  ^^i.  t^W-  ^ju^  >»  h»  >b* 
^orrenc^  q§'  lpt^rj«ctjqns.  .  Wq  4f^  »»P<.  Wi§TO 
that  ^' where  speech  can  l^  ^i(ni|il<)y^(i^.|j|;i9){,%06i 

**,  totSlly  M?.?^??  5,  an4  ^j;^  4w«iy«^  ip^fiWt  for 

^yen,  if  yfie  <^las^  tbqW*  «\R  M»;.  3^5K4^^,  Iwmietf 

",  oral  sqund,"»  ^11,9!?,  ^s,  gcq^iwing^  sj^pTgki^g, 
&c.  yet  they  may  suggest  ideas,  as  y/adl,  aft 
expre?8  sinjmal  f^^jipg?,  S,istjiiig,.  apQordjag  to 
M,f.  t9pk,?,  i^  ij^  th^  ql^s  qf  ift^^cti9nfc  yet 

^^  r  wish;'  said  Uhcle  'Taby,  with  a  4ejBg  sjglj, 
(aft^r  hearing  the  story  of  Le  Fevrq),  '  t^  wish, 
<'  Trim^    I  was  asleep."*    The  sigh  here  a^ds 

^«  V*  Bpea  PterQenta,  p.  8& 
ii  QbaplacoftGiainBiak 


ijm^  for<»  tQ  th?  mfkhf  find  it  does  not  m^^ 

V^i  yn<jle  Toby,  f$^m  vejienoierioe  of  p^saioi^, 
l^  fl^urned  %q  iktp  }iml4  3tete  erf"  a  ^^vag?  wW 
(^^  iH)t  If  a(Fqfc  the  »^  of  igeiBol^ ;  but,  o»  t^ 
c^ti^afy,  it  suggjs^ts  tf}  th^  reader,  that  Vwh 
T^  DCfis  «  niaw  qi  ciyiUs^  IniiBaDity ;  nQt  one 
vfkffs^  maif^Qn  W9j9  to  W  exqited  merely  as 
an  a^imDd  Ceelicig  by  tjie  actual  ^ight  of  a  fellovr- 
Qf^ture  in  paia,  but  rather  by  th^  despriptioQ  of 
ttbo^  9iifl^rer^9;  situation;. 

Ill  palotiBg,  as  well  asf  in  writang,  ibe  hn* 
gUi^e  of.  s»(^e6tion  affiaeto  tb^  mind,  and  if  any 
of  oufi  pupiJfi  should  wish  to.  extcal  iip  this,  srt, 
they  vavuit  early  att^id  to  this*  psindple.  1^ 
pxfitiiie  of  Agamemnoa  bicfing  bis  fece  at  the 
HAOiifiee  of  hia  daughteci  e^opvesses  littk  to  tbe 
eye,  bii£  laacb  to  the  imagination  The  wsoal 
signs  of  grief  and  joy  makei  buit  slight  impi^efr 
aioOt^.to  laugh  and  to  weep  are  such  oosnmon 
expreaMpns  of  delight  or  asguisb,  that  they  can-r 
BOt.  be  mistaken,  ev^en  by  the  ilHtefate;  but 
the  imagiBation  miist  be  cultivated^  to  enki^e 
the-  sf^ere  of  sympathy,  i^id  to  render  a  mom 
i»fined  lai^mge  intangible.  It  is  s|dd  that  a 
Milanese  ^rtist  painted  two  peasants,  and  two 
cmurfary  &^^»  ^hp  laughed  so  heartily^  that  na 
-^1^  iOoiild    look    at   them  withoiit    laughing, f 


a 
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This  is  an  instance  of  sympathy  unconnected 
with  imagination.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  sympathy  excited  by  imagmation.  When  Por- 
cia  was  to  part  from  Brutus,  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  **  she  endea- 
**  voured,**  says  Plutarch,  '^  as  well  as  possible, 
<^  to  conceal  the  sorrow  that  oppressed  her ;  but, 
^*  notwithstanding  her  magnanimity,  a  picture 
"  betrayed  her  distress.  The  subject  was  the 
**  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache^  He  was 
*^  represented  delivering  his  son  Astyanax  into 
**  her  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were 
^^  fixed  upon  him.  The  resemblance  that  this 
*^  picture  bore  to  her  own  distress  made  Porcia 
^  burst  into  tears  the  moment  she  beheld  it." 
If  Porcia  had  never  read  Homer,  Andromache 
would  not  have  had  this  power  over  her  imaginav 
nation  and  her  sympathy. 

The  imagination  not  only  heightens  the  power 
of  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  all  the  passions 
which  a  painter  would  excite,  but  it  is  likewise 
essential  to  our  taste  for  another  class  of  pleasures. 
Artists  who,  like  Hogarth,  would  please  by  hu- 
mour,  wit,  and  ridicule,  must  depend  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators,  to  supply  all  the 
intermediate  ideas  which  they  would  suggest. 
The  cobweb  over  the  poor-box,  one  of  thq  hap 
piest  strokes  of  satire  which  Hogarth  ever  invent- 
ed,  would  probably  sisiy  nothing  to  the  inattentive 
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eye,  or  the  dull  imagination.  A  young  person 
limst  acquire  the  language  before  he  can  under- 
stand the  ideas  of  superior  minds. 

The  taste  for  poetry  must  be  prepared  by  the 
culture  of  the  imagination.  The  united  powers 
of  music  and  poetry  could  not  have  triumphed 
over  Alexander,  unless  his  imagination  bad  as- 
sisted "  the  mighty  master.^ 

ft 

«<  With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sat, 
**  Revolvingin his alter'd soul 
**  The  vetrious  turns  of  chance,  below ; 
**  And  now  ond  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
^*  And  tears  began  to  flow.*' 

*  The  sighs  and  the  tears  were  the  consequences 
of  Alexander's  own  thoughts,  which  were  only 
recalled  by  kindred  sounds.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  savage  nations,  or  those  that  are 
imperfectedly  civilized,  are  subject  to  enthusiasm ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  barbarous 
clamour,  with  which  they  proclaim  their  de- 
light in  music  and  poetry,  may  deceive  us  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  felt:  the  sensations 
of  cultivated  minds  may  be  more  exquisite, 
though  they  are  felt  in  silence.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  ignorance  is  •xtremely  sosoep^ 
tible  of  the  pleasures  of  wonder;  but  wonder 
and  admiration  are  difierent  feelings :  the  ad* 
miration  which  a  cultivated  ndiid' feels  for  ex* 


bigber  sp^i^s  of  pl^awre,  .t)^u  th«  brute  won- 
der  expressed  by  "  g  fif>Ql^»b  fece  pf  praise."  Ma* 
d^me  Roland  tells  us^  ^at  qqc^^  ^t  a  sermoa 
pre^pbed  by  a. celebrated  ^r^acbmariy  sb^  ws^ 
ftpvif^  with  tbey  earnest  at^&tion  painted  in  tl^ 
p^i^tenaoc?  pf  a.  you^ig  woman  wbo  w^s  look* 
ing  up  at  the  preacher.  At  length  the  fair  en- 
thusiast exclaimed.  ^^  My  God^  how  he  per- 
'^  spires  2''  A  different  sort  of  adixiiration  was 
felt  by  Caesar,  when  the  scroll  dropped  from  his. 
hand  whilst  he  listened  to  an  oration  of  Cicero's, 
There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  associations, 
by  which  the  orator  bas  power  to  rouse  the 
JJjWgmtglW  pf  ^  person  of  cultivated  under* 
^M^nding;  tber^  are  comparatively  Uwy  by 
yii»^\i  be  cap  ancn^fie  tbe  f^ncy  pf  illiterate  audi- 
(orSf  It  is  Apt  ttbat  ik^Y  have  less  iip|iagi];iatiQn 
tbf^  u\\\v^^i  X\i^  b^ye  ^<]ivally  (be  power  pf 
mmfi  viyi^  iXR9ge0j  but  them  are  few  images 
wjbiob  fiai^  b^  . j^all^d  to  them ;. tbe  combina^- 
tioiMs  pf  i^m  id^^  are  confined*  to  a  smali  nuii)- 
boFj  find  words  b^ve  np  poetip  of  literary  asso- 
CM^QW  in  tbwr  vm^^  i  ev^ft  .i^pongst  oluldr^ 
^\j^  differijpce  b^tn^jec^  >bfl  power  we  have 
Qiff^  tbe  ^ti^Wt^  ^nd  i^jnid^^tivated  naind  early 
fljlpeMis. . .  A  |jwM!elrJi)af  is  tp  .tb^  .«ye  of  ♦n  ijlj- 
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that  shrtlb  by  the  ttiodt  exact  descriptioh^  it  ifritl 
affect  him  with  no  peculiar  pleasure:  but  aSid- 
ciate  early  ih  a  boy's  mitid  the  ideas  df  glo^, 
of  poetry,  of  Olyttipic  ctbwn^,  of  DapHn^  Srtd 
Affollo;    by  iothe  of  these  latefit  asi<x-iatfoiW 
the  oratot  may  afterwai'ds  ^aise  Bis  effii^htisiasiifr. 
Wq  shall  riot  here  repeat  what  ha^  beeto  sAtd 
upon  the  choice  of  literature  for  young  p^oflfe, 
but  shall  once  more  warn  pareilts  tb  ISt  theit* 
pupils  read  only  the  best  author!^,  if  ttiej^  wish 
them  to  have  a  fine  itfiaginatfoti,    or  tt  d^Ncdb! 
taste.     When  their  ihinds  are  awake  atJrf  tWit&i, 
show  them   excellence:    let  them  hear  oratbry 
only^  when  they  can  feel  it;  if  the  impressi6n'  be 
vivid,  no  matter  how  transient  the  touch/   Ideai^ 
which  have  once  struck  the  imagination  cate  be 
recalled  by  the  magic  of  a  Word,  with  aH  their 
original,   all  their  associated  force.     Do  not  &- 
tigue  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  vivacious  pupil 
with    the    monotonous    sounds    and    cohfu^ 
images  of  vulgar  poetry.     Do  nbt  make  him  re* 
peat  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  and  Mib: 
ton  ;  the  effect  is  lost  by  repetition ;  the  words^ 
the  ideas,  are  proianed.     Let  your  pupils  heaf 
eloquence  from  eloquent  lips,  and  theywiH  owtft 
its  power.    But  let  a  diriwling,  unimpassioneid 
reader  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare's,  or  an  brattoict 
of  Demosthenes,  and  if  your  pupil  is  not  t>ut 
af  patience,    he    Will  never  taste  the  charms 
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i^  eloquence*  If  he  feels  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a 
sublime  idea,  pause,  leave  his 'mind  full,  leave 
his  imagination  elevated.  Five  minutes  after-* 
wards,  perhaps,  your  pupil's  attention  is  turned 
to  something  dse^  and  the  sublime  idea  seems 
to  be  fol*gotten :  but  do  not  fear ;  the  idea  is 
not  obliterated ;  it  is  latent  in  his  memory ;  it 
will  appear  at  a  proper  time^  perhaps  a  month, 
perhaps  twenty  years  afterwards.  Ideas  may 
lemain  long  useless,  and  almost  forgotten  in 
the  mind^  and  may  be  called  forth,  by  some  Cor- 
responding association,  from  their  torpid  state. 

Young  people,  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
orators  or  eloquent  writers,  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  attending  first  to  the  general  impression 
made  Upon  their  own  minds  by  oratory,  and 
afterwards  to  the  cause  which  produced  the 
e&ct;  hence  they  will  obtain  command  over 
ihe  minds  of  others,  by  using  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  their  own.  The  habit 
of  considering  every  new  idea,  or  new  fact,  as 
a  subject  for  allusion,  may  also  be  useful  to  the 
young  orator.  A  change  from  time  to  time  in 
the  nature  of  his  studies  will  enlarge  and  invi* 
gorate  his  imagination.  Gibbon  says,  that 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  the 
Itomap  history,  he  gave  himself  a  short  holiday: 
"^  I  indulged  my  curiosity  in  some  studies  of  a 
^  very  different  nature:  a  course  of  anatoroy» 
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^^  which  was  demonstrated  by  Dn  Huni6r^  and 
^^  some  lessons  of  chemistry,  which  were  deli- 
^^  vered  by  Dr.  Higgins.  The  principles  of 
'^  these  sciences*  and  a  taste  for  books  of 
*^  natural  history^  contributed  to  multiply  my 
'^  ideas  and  images;  and  the  anatomist  and 
^^  chemist  may  sometimes  track  me  in  their 
"  own  snow.*' 

Different  d^rees  of  enthusiasm  are  requisite 
in  different  professions;  but  we. are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  imagination  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  cultivated  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  is  commonly  allowed,  in  young  men  in- 
tended for  public  advocates.  We  have  seen 
^yeral  examples  of  the  advantage  of  a  general 
taste  for  the  belles  lettres  in  eminent  lawyers;* 
and  we  have  latdy  seen  an  ingenious  treatise 
called  Deinology,  or  instructions  for  a  Young 
Barrister,  which  confirms  our  opinion  upon'this 
subject.  An  orator,  by  the  judicious  prepara- 
tion of  the  minds  of  his  audience,  may  increase 
the  effect  of  his  best  arguments.  A  Greciaa 
painter,*)-  before  he  would  produce  a  picture 
which  he  had  finished,  representing  a  martial 
enterprise.  Ordered  martial  music  to  b^  played,^ 
to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  specta- 

*  Lord  Mansfield,  Hossej  Buiyh,  &e. 
t  Theon. 
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fm*^;  ^hkh  thVir  inliigitlititttt  Wai  itifl^tefatl)r 
dmted,  he  MMbvetbd  tb6  ))}(AiA^;  attd  it  ^as 
b^hdd  ti^ith  sy inpMhetit!  tr^is{>ortl{  of  d|>p1ati^e. 

It  is  Usually  thdctght  that  peHtMis  6f  SitViov^ 
dir^ry  iiMgintttioh  libb  deflcieht  ih  jilffgW^ht; 
by  propet  edMatidh  fbii^  evil  ttiight  be  prefVetltted. 
We  may  6bsefve  that  p«liWtis  Mrho  hatfe  kc- 
quired  particular  facility  in  certain  ^xt^f6ites 
^  Urt  imftginatidtt  tkn,  by  tolnhtsCry  eittrtibn, 
AHhtT  teclt6  or  suppress  (!m^itt  traitis  of  i&eki 
oti  Wbtdh  theif  enfbtrsisi^  depends.  Att  ScioV^ 
«bo  ^tofim^  ahd  fav^s  whilst  fa^  is  upoti  the  stage^ 
appears  wHh  k  mild  afxd  pea(;eabl6  demda/iouif 
^  ttiomettt  afterwaf^ds  behind  the  8(;eheS.  A 
poet,  ih  his  inspired  momenta,  repeats  hi^oi^ 
verses  in  bis  garret  IvHh  all  the  ^itiphasi^  and 
fttrour  of  enthusiasm ;  but  wbeti  he  co^es  dowtk 
t^  dine  with  a  mixe^,  6on^vi^l  66iUpany,  bis 
poetic  fury  subsides^  a  new  tr^itK  of  ideas  tak^j 
pfstce  in  bis  imaginat^oil.  Ai  fbng  ts  hd  hds 
sufficretit  command  over  himself  to  lay  kside  hi^ 
enthusiasm  in-  company,  hd  itf  don^idAted  slS  i 
reasonable,  Sensible  man,  and  the  more  im^gH 
nation  he  dispfeys  in  bis  poems^  the  better.  Hie 
^me  exercise  of  fsincy,  whteb  we  adfmite  in 
one  case,  we  ridicuie  in  another.  'The  enthu- 
siasm whieh  characterises .  the  man  of  genius 
borders  upon  insanity. 
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When  Voltaire  was  teaching  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  the  celebrated  actress^  to  perform  an 
impassioned  part  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  she  ob- 
jected to  the  violence  of  his  enthusiasm.  '^  Mais^ 
*'  Monsieur^  on  me  prendroit  pour  une  posse-* 
4c  d^e  J  "#_cc  Eh^  Mademoiselle;*  replied  the  phi- 
losophic  hardy  '^  il  faut  £tre  un  possed6  pour 
*^  reussir  en  aucun  art." 

The  degree  of*enthusi^m  which  makes  the 
painter  and  poet  set  a  value,  which  to  ,  more  idle 
or  more  busy  mortals  appears  imaginary,  upon 
their  respective  arts,  supports  the  artist,  undei 
the  pressure  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  sti; 
mulates  his  exertions,  and  renders  him  almost 
insensible  to  labour  and  fisttigue.  Military  he* 
roes,  or  those  who  arc  "  insane  withMmbitiQn,''^ 
.endure  all  the  real  miseries  of  life,  and  brave 
the  terrors  of  death,  under  the  invigorating  in^ 
fluence  of  an  extravagant  imagination.  Cure 
them  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  no 
longer  heroes.  We  must  therefore  decide  in 
education  what  species  of  characters  w:e  would 
produce,  before  we  can  determine  what  de- 
gree, or  what  habits  of  imagination,  are  de- 
sirable. 

*  **  But,  Sir,  I  shall  be  taken  for  one  possessed !  '* 
^*  Well,  Ma'am,  you  must  be  like  tme  pomesHd^  ir  "yoii 
**  would  succeed  in  any  art.'' 
f  Dr.  Darwin. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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*'  Je  sui«  le  Dieu  de  la  dansfe!  "*  exclaimed 
Vesfris ;  and  probably  Alexander  the  Great  did 
not  feel  more  pride  in  his  Apotheosis.  Had 
any  cynical  philosopher  uqdertaken  to  care  Vcs* 
tris  of  his  vanity,  it  would  not  have  been  a 
charitable  action.  Vestris  might,  perhaps/  by 
force  of  reasoning,  have  been  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  dancing-ma$ter  was  not  a  di« 
vinity,  but  this  conviction  \yould  not  h^ve  in- 
creased  his  felicity »  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
have  become  wretched  in  proportioi^  as  he  be- 
came rational.  The  felicity  of  enthusiasts  de* 
pends  upon  their  being  absolutely  incapable  of 
reasoning,  or  of  listening  to  reason  upon  certain 
subjects;  provided  they  are  resolute  in  repeat- 
ing  their  pwn  train  of  thoughts  without  com- 
paring them  with  that  of  others,  they  may  defy 
the  malice  of  wisdom^  and  in  happy  ignorance 
may  enjoy  perpetual  delirium. 

Parepts,  who  value  the  happiness  of  their 
children,  will  consijder  exactly  what  chance 
there  is  of  their  enjoying  unmolested  any  par- 
tial enthusiasm;  they  will  consider,  that  by 
^rly  excitations  it  is  very  easy  to  raise  any  spe* 
cies  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 
The  various  spepies  of  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
|pal|e  f  poeti  a  painter,  an  oraton  or  a  military 


<'  I  am  Hie  God  of  Dancing!  ^* 
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hero,  may  be  inspired,  without  doubt,  by  educa*^ 
lion.  How  far  these  are  connected  with  hap* 
pinesB  is  another  question^  Whatever  be  the 
object  which  he  pursues,  we  must  as  much  as 
possible  enforce  our  pupil's  success.  Those  who 
have  been  excited  to  exertion  by  enthusiasm,  if 
they  do  not  obtain  the  reward  or  admiration  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  sink  into  help- 
less despondency.  Whether  their  object  has 
been  great  or  small,  if  it  has  been  their* favourite 
object,  and  they  fail  of  its  attainment,  their 
mortification  and  subsequent  languor  are  un- 
avoidable.  The  wisest  of  monarchs  exclaimed, 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  he 
did  not,  perhaps^  feel  more  weary  of  the  world 
than  the  poor  juggler  felt,  who  after  educating 
hid  hands  to  the  astonishing  dexterity  of  throw- 
ing up  into  the  air,  and  catching  as  they  fell, 
six  eggs  successively,  without  breaking  them, 
received  from  the  emperor,  before  whom  he 
performed,  six  eggs  to  reward  the  labour  of  his 
life  t  lliis  poor '  man's  ambition  appears  ob- 
viously absurd,  and  we  are  under  no  immediate 
apprehension,  that  parents  should  inspire  their 
children  with  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  the 
profession  of  a  juggler :  but  unless  some  pre- 
cautions  are   taken,   the    ob^'ects   which    excite 
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the  ambition  of  numbers  may  be  placed  so  as 
to  deceive  the  eye  and  imagination  of  children; 
and  they  may  labour  through  life  in  pursuit  of 
phantoms.     If  children  early  hear  their  parents 
express    violent    admiration    for  riches^    rank^ 
power,    or  fame,   they   catch   a  species  of  en* 
thusiasm  for  these  things,  before  they  can  esti* 
mate  justly  their  value :  from  the  countenance 
and  manner  they  draw  very  important  conclu- 
sions.  ^  Felicity  is  painted  on  your  counter 
^^  nance,"  is  a  polite    phrase    of  salutation   in 
Ohina.     The  taste  for   looking    happy    is    not 
confined  to  the  Chinese :    the  rich  and  great,* 
by  every  artifice  of  luxury,  endeavour  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  of  their  superior '  fe- 
licity.    From  experience   wjb    know,    that   the 
external  signs  of  delight  are  not  always  sincere, 
and  that  the  apparatus  of  luxury  is  not  necessary 
to  happiness.     Children  who  live  with  persons 
of  good  sense  learn  to  separate  the  ideas  of  hap- 
piness and  a  coach  and  six ;  but  young  people 
who  see  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  preceptors, 
all  smitten  with  sudden  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  a  fine  phaeton,  or  a  fine  gentleman,  are  imme- 
diately infected    with  the  same  absurd  enthu- 
sjfism.    These  parents  dp  not  suspect  that  they 

♦  V.  SmiA's MoralTlieoiy. 
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are  perverting  the  imagination  of  their  children/ 
when  they  call  them  with  foolish  eagerness  to 
the  windows  to  look  at  a  fine  equipage,  a  splen- 
did cavalcade,  or  a  military  procession;  they 
perhaps  summon  a  boy,  who  is  intended  for  a 
merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  to  hear  "  the  spirit  stir* 
"  ring  drum  ;  '*  and  they  are  afterw^rd^  surprised, 
if  he  says,  when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that, 
"  if  his  father  pleases^  he  had  rather  go  into 
^*  the  army  than  go  to  the  bar."  The  mother  is 
alarmed,  perhaps,  about  the  same  time  by  an  un- 
accountable predilection  in  her  daughter's  fancy 
for  a  red  coat,  and  totally  forgets  having  called 
the  child  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  smart 
cockades,  and  to  hear  the  tune  of  '^  See  the  con- 
"  quering  hero  comes.** 

"  Hear  you  me,  Jessica,"  says  Shylock  to  his 
daughter,  **  lock  up  my  doors  ;  and  when  you 
*^  hear  the  drum,  and  the  vile  squeaking  of  the 
"  wry-necked  fife,  clamber  not  you  up  into  the 
*'  casements  then." 

Shy  lock's  exhortations  were  vain;  Jessica 
had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  ai^d  it  was 
too  late  to  forbid  her  clambering  up  the  case- 
ments ;  the  precautions  should  have  been  taken 
sooner ;  the  epithets  vile  squeaking'  and  wry- 
necked  fife  could  not  alter  the  lady's  taste  :  and 
Shylock  should  have  known  how  peremptory 
prohibitions    and    exaggeratied    expressions    of 
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/  ' 

aYersion  operate  upon  the  female  iaiagitifttioo ; 
ha  was  imprudent^  in  the  extreme  of  bis  caution. 
We  should  let  children  see  things  as  they  really 
are^  and  we  should  not  prejudice  them  either 
by  our  exclamations  of  rapture^  or  by  our  af« 
fected  disgust.  If  they  are  familiarised  with  show 
they  will  not  be  caught  by  it ;  if  they  see  the 
whole  of  whatever  is  to  be  seen*  their  imagina- 
tion will  not  paint  things  more  delightful  than 
they  really  are.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that 
young  people  should  not  be  restrained^  though 
they  may  be  guided  in  their  tastes ;  we  should 
supply  them  with  all  the  information  in  '  which 
they  are  deficient,  and  leave  them  to  form  their 
own  judgments. 

Without  making  it  a  matter  of  favour^  or  of 
extraordinary  consequence,  parents  can  take 
their  children  to  see  public  exhibitions,  or  to 
partake  of  any  amusements  which  are  really 
agreeable  ;  they  can  at  the  same  time  avoid 
mixing  factitious  with  real  pleasure.  If,  for 
instance,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
boy  to  a  good  play,  or  a  girl  to  a  ball,  let  them 
enjoy  the  full  pleasure  of  the  amusei^ent^  but 
do  not  let  us  excite  their  imagination  by  great 
preparations,  or  by  anticipating  remarks  :  *^  Ob, 
*^  you'll  be  very  happy  to-morrow,  for  you're 
^^  to  go  to,  the  play.  You  must  look  well  to- 
^^  night,  for  you  are  going  to  the  bail !     Wene^ 
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''  you  never  at  a  ball }  Did  you  never  se^  a  play. 
''  before?  Qh,  then  you'll  be  delighted,  Tin 
'^  sure!"  The^  childreo  often  look  much  inor# 
sensible^  and  sometimes  more  composed,  in  the 
midst  of  these  foolish  exclamations,  than  their 
parents.  <^  Est  ce  que  je  n^'amuse,  maman?" 
said  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old,  the  first  time  she 
was  taken  to  the  play-house. 

Besides  the  influence  of  opinion,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  circumstances  to  be  considered 
in  cultivating  the  imagination*  The  disposition, 
to  associate  ideas,  varies  in  strength  and  quick-* 
ness  in  opposite  temperaments;  the  natural 
vivacity  or  dulness  of  the  senses,  the  habit  of 
observing  external  objects,  the  power  of  volun- 
tary cCKertion,  the  propensity  to  reverie^  must 
all  be  considered  before  we  can  adapt  a  plan  of 
education  exactly  to  the  pupil's  advantage,  A 
wise  preceptor  will  counteract  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  all  those  defects,  to  which  a  child  may 
appear,  most  liable,  and  will  cultivate  his  ima* 
gination  so  as  to  prevent  the  errors  to  which  ho^ 
is  most  exposed  by  natural,  or  what  we  .call  oai>. 
tural  disposition. 

Some  children  appear  to  feel  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  more  energy  than  others; 
they  take  more  delight  in  feeling  than  in  rdOec^ 
tion ;  they  have  neither  much  leisure  nor  much 
inclination  for  <be  intellectual  exertions  of  com» 
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parison  or  deliberation.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  children  of  this  temper  to 
describe  and  to  compare  their  sensations.  By 
their  descriptions  we  may  discover  what  mo- 
tives we  ought  to  employ  to  govern  them^  and 
if  we  can  teach  them  to  compare  their  feelings^ 
we  shall  induce  that  voluntary  exertion  of-  mind 
in  which  they  are  naturally  defective.  We 
cannot  compare  or  judge  of  our  sensations  with- 
out voluntary  exertion.  When  we  deliberate^ 
we  repeat  our  ideas  slowly^  and  this  is  an  exer* 
cise  peculiarly  useful  to  those  who  feel  quickly. 

When  any  pleasure  makes  too  great  an  im- 
pression upon  children  of  vivid  sensations^  we 
should  rq)eat  it  frequently  tills  it  begins  to  fa- 
tigue ;  or  we  should  contrast  it,  atid  bring  it 
into  direct  comparison  with  some  other  species 
of  pleasure.  For  instance,  suppose  a  boy  had 
appeared  highly  delighted  with  seeing  a  game 
at  cards,  and  that  we  were  apprehensive  he 
might  from  this  early  association  acquire  a  taste 
for  gaming ;  we  might  either  repeat  the  amuse- 
ftient  till  the  playing  at  cards  began  to  weary 
the  boy,  or  we  might  take  him  immediately 
after  playing  at  cards  to  an  interesting  comedy ; 
probably,  the  amusement  he  would  receive  at 
the  play-house  would  be  greater  than  that  which 
he  had  enjoyed  at  the  card-table ;  and  as  these 
two  species  of  pleasure  would  immediately  silc<» 
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ceed  to  each  other,  the  child  could  scarcely 
avoid  comparing  them.  Is  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat^  that  all  this  should  be  done  without  any 
artifice?  The  child  should  know  the  meaning 
of  our  conduct^  and  then  he  will  never  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  our  management. 

If  it  is  not  convenient,   or  possible,   to  dull 
the  charm  of  novelty  by  repetition,  or  to  con- 
trast a   new  pleasure  with  some  other  superior 
amusement,    there  is   another  expedient  which 
may  be  useful :  we  may  call  the  power  of  associa- 
tion   to    our  assistance:    this  power  is   some- 
times a  full  match  for  the  most  lively  sensations. 
For  instance,   suppose  a  boy  of  strong  feelings 
had  been  offended  by  some  trifle,  and  expressed 
sensations  of    hatred  against  the  offender  ob- 
viously too  violent  for  the  occasion  :  to  bring  the 
angry  boy*s  imagination  to  a  temperate  state,  we 
might  recall   some  circumstance  of  his  ibrmer 
affisction  for  the  offender ;  or  the  general  idea, 
that  it  is  amiable  and  noble  to  command  our 
passion,  and  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured 
us.     At  the   sight  of  his  mother,    with   whom 
he  had  many  agreeable  associations,  the  imagi- 
nation of  Coriolanus  raised  up  instantly  a  train 
of   ideas    connected   with  the   love  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  of  his  country,  and  immediately  the 
violence  of  his  sensations  of  anger  were  sub- 
dued. 
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Brutus,  afbr  his  friend  Cassius  has  apologised 
to  him  for  his  ''  rash  humour,"  by  saying,  "  that 
<^  it  was  hereditary  from  his  mother,"  promises 
that  the  next,  time  Cassius  is  over-earnest  with 
^'  his  Brutus,  he  will  think  his  mother  chides, 
^^  and  leave  him  so:"  that  is  to  say,  Brutus 
promises  to  recollect  an  association  of  ideas, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  bear  with  his  friend's 
ilKhumour. 

Children,  who  associate  ideas  very  strongly 
and  with  rapidity,  must  be  educated  with  con- 
tinual attention*  With  children  of  this  class 
the  slightest  circumstances  are  of  consequence; 
they  may  at  first  appear  to  be  easily  managed, 
because  they  will  remember  pertinaciously  any 
reproof,  any  reward  or  punishment,  and  from 
association  they  will  scrupulously  avoid  or  fol- 
low what  has,  in  any  one  instance,  been  joined 
with  pain  or  pleasure  in  their  imagination :  but 
Unfortunately  accidental  events  will  influence 
them,  as  well  as  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
their  preceptors.  We  shall  be  surprised  to 
find,  that  even  where  there  is  apparently  no 
hope,  or  fear,  or  passion,  to  disturb  their  judg- 
ment, they  cannot  reason,  or  understand  reason* 
ing.  On  studying  them  more  closely,  we  shall 
discover  the  cause  of  this  seeming  inpibecility» 
A  multitude  of  associated  ideas  occur  to  them 
upon  whatever  subject  we  attempt  to  reasoo> 
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which  distract  their  attention,  and  itaake  ^m 
change  the  terms  of  every  proposition  with  in* 
cessant  variety.      Their    pleasures    are    chiefly 
secondary  reflected  pleasures^  and  they  do  not 
judge  by  their  actual  sensations  so  much  as  by 
their  associations.    They  like  and  dislike  without 
bttng  able  to  assign  any   sufficient  cause  for 
their    preference  or  aversion.      They    make  a 
choice  frequently  without  appearing  to  delibe- 
rate^ and  if  you,  by  persuading  them  to  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  objects,    convince 
them,  that  accoi-ding  to  the  common  standard 
of  good  and  evil,  they  have  made  a  foolish  choice, 
they  will  still  seem  puzzled  and  uncertain ;  and, 
if  you  leave  them  at  liberty,  will  persist  in  their 
original  determination.  ,    By  this  criterion   we 
may  decide,  that  they  are  influenced  by  some 
secret  false  association  of  ideas ;  and,  instead  of 
arguing  with   them  upon   the  obvious  folly  of 
their  present  choice,    we   should   endeavour  to 
make  them  trace  back  their  ideas,  and  discover 
the  association    by   which  they  are   governed. 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  out  of  their  power, 
because  the  original  association  may  have  been 
totally  forgotten,  and  yet  those  connected  with 
it  may  continue  to  act ;    but  even   when  we 
cannot  succeed    in   any  particular    instance  in 
detecting  the  cause  of  the  error,  we  shall  do  the 
pupils    material    service    by  exciting   them   to 
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observe,  their  own  minds*  A  tutor,  who  carefulIy^ 
lemarks  the  circumstances  in  which  a  child 
expresses  uncommon  grief  or  joy,  hope  or  fear, 
may  obtain  complete  knowledge  of  his  associa- 
tions, and  may  accurately  distinguish  the  proxi« 
mate  and  remote  causes  of  all  his  pupiPs  desires 
and  aversions.  He  will  then  have  absolute  com- 
mand over  the  child's  mind,  and  he  should  upon 
no  account  trust  his  pupil  to  the  direction  of  any 
other  person.  Another  tutor,  though  perhaps 
of  equal  ability,  could  not  be  equally  secure  of 
success ;  the  child  would  probably  be  suspected 
of  cunning,  caprice,  or  obstinacy,  because  the 
causes  of  his  tastes  and  judgments  could  not  be 
discovered  by  his  new  preceptor. 
.  It  often  happen^,  that  those  who  feel  pleasure 
and  pain  most  strongly,  are  likewise  most  dis- 
posed to  form^  strong  associations  of  ideas.  Chil- 
dren of  this  character  are  never  stupid,  but  often 
prejudiced  and  passionate;  they  can  readily 
assign  a  reason  for  their  preference  or  aversion ; 
they  recollect  distinctly  the  original  sensations  of 
pleasure .  or  pain,  on  which  their  associations 
depend ;  they  do  not,  like  Mr.  Transfer,  in 
Zeluco,  like  or  dislike  persons  and  things,  because 
they  have  been  used  to  them,  but  because  they 
have  received  some  injury  or  benefit  from  them. 
Such  children  are  apt  to  make  great  mistakes  in 
reasoning,  from  tbeif  registering  of  coincidences 
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hastily ;  they  do  not  wait  to  repeat  their  expe- 
riments, but  if  they  have  in  one  instance  ob- 
served two  things  to  happen  at  the  same  time, 
they  expect  that  they  will  always  recur  together 
If  one  event  precedes  or  follows  another  acci- 
dentally, they  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  or  effect 
of  its  concomitant,  and  this  belief  is  not  to  be 
shaken  in  their  minds  by  ridicule  or  argument* 
They  are,  consequently,  inclined  both  to  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm,  according  as  their  hopes 
and  fears  predominate.  They  are  likewise  sub- 
ject to  absurd  antipathies^-^ntipathies  which 
verge  towards  insanity^^ 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  strong  instance  of  anti- 
pathy, in  a  child,  from-  association.  The  child, 
on  tasting  the  gristle  oif  sturgeon,  asked  what 
gristle  was  ?  and  was  answered,  that  gristle  was 
like  the  division  of  a  man's  nose.  The  child,^ 
disgusted  at  this  idea,  for  twenty  years  after- 
wards could  never  be  persuaded  to  taste  stur- 
geon.* 

Zimmermann  assures  us,  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  a  singular  antipathy^  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  describe  in  his  own  words. 

Happening  to  be  in  company  with  some 

English  gentlemen,  all  of  them  men  of  distinc- 
^^  tion,   the  conversation  fell  upon  antipathies. 

^  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii 
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**  Many  of  the  company  denied  their  reality,  and 
^'  considered  them  as  idle  stories ;  but  I  assured 
<•  them  that  they  were  truly  a  disease.  Mr. 
**  William  Matthews,  son  to  the  governor  of 
^^  Barbadoes,  was  of  my  opinion,  because  he 
"  himself  had  an  antipathy  to  spiders.  The  rest 
*'  of  the»compafiy  laughed  at  him.  I  undertook 
to  prove  to  them  that  this  antipathy  was  really 
an  impression  on  his  sout^  resulting  from  the 
determination  of  a  mechanical  effect.  (We  do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  Dr.  Zimmermann 
means  by  this.)  Lord  John  Murray  undertook 
to  shape  some  black  wax  into  the  appearance  of 
a  spider,  with  a  view  to  observe  whether  the 
antipiithy  would  take  place  at  the  simple 
figure  of  the  insect  ?  He  then  withdrew  for 
**  a  moment,  and  caine  in  again  with  the  wax  in 
«^  his  hand,  which  he  kept  shut.  Mr.  Matthews, 
**  who  in  other  respects  was  a  very  amiable  and 
**  moderate  man,  immediately  conceiving  that 
^  his  friend  really  had  a  spider  in  his  hand, 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword  with  extreme 
fury,  and  running  back  towards  the  partition, 
cried  out  most  horribly.  All  the  muscles  of 
his  face  were  swelled,  his  eyes  were  rolling  in 
their  sockets,  and  his  body  was  immoveable. 
We  were  alt  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  imme- 
diately ran  to  his  assistance ;  took  his  sword 
**  from  him,  and  assured  him  that  what  he  con- 
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^  ceived  to  be  a  spider  was  nothing  more  than  a 
**  bit  of  wax,  which  he  might  see  upon  the  table. 

^'  He  remained  some  time  in  this  spasmodic 
*'  state ;  but  at  length  he  began  to  recover,  and 
"  to  deplore  the  horrible  passion  from  which  he 
^^  still  suffered.  His  pulse  was  very  strong  and 
*'  quick,  and  his  whole  body  was  covered  with 
**  a  cold  perspiration.  After  taking  an  anodyne 
^^  draft,  he  resumed  his  usual  tranquillity.*' 

^'  We  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  antipathy^** 
continues  Dr.  Zimmermann ;  ^^  the  spiders  at 
**  Barbadoes  are  very  large,  and  of  an  hideous 
*^  figure.  Mr.  Matthews  was  born  there,  and  bis 
^'  antipathy  was  therefore  to  be  accounted  for. 
•*  Some  of  the  company  undertook  to  make  a 
^^  little  waxen  spider  in  his  presence.  He  saw 
•*  this  done  with  great  tranquillity,  but  he  could 
''  not  be  persuaded  to  touch  it,  though  he  was 
*•  by  no  means  a  timorous  man  in  other  respects. 
**  Nor  would  he  follow  my  advice  to  endeavour 
**  to  conquer   this    antipathy  by  first  drawing 

parts  of  spiders  of  difl&rent  sorts^  and  after  a 

time  whole  spiders,  till  at  length  he*  mi^t  be 
^  able  to  look  at  portions  of  real  spidei^s,  and 
^^  thus  gradually  accustom  himself  to  whole 
f*  ones,  at  first  dead,  and  then  living  ones." 

Br.  Zimmermann's  method  of  cure  appears 
rather  more  ingenious,  than  his  way  of  account- 
ing ibr  (he  disease.    Are  all  the  native^  of  Bar- 
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badoes  subject  to  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  the 
Jarge  spiders  in  that  island?  or  Avhy  does  Mr. 
George  Matthews's  having  been  born  there  ac- 
count so  satisfactorily  for  his  antipathy  ? 
•  The  cure  of  these  unreasonable  fears  of  harm* 
less  animals^  like  all  other  antipathies^  would, 
perhaps,  be  easily  effected,  if  it  were  judiciously 
SLttempted  early  in  life.  The  epithets  which 
we  use  in  speaking  of  animals,  and  our  express 
sions  of  countenance,  have  great  influence  on 
the  minds  of  children.  If  we,  as  Dr.  Darwin 
advises,  call  the  spider  the  ingeniom  spider^  and 
the  frog  the  harmless  frog ;  and  if  we  look  at 
them  with  complacency,  instead  of  aversion, 
children,  from  sympathy,  will  imitate  our  man- 
lier, and  from  curiosity  will  attend  to  the  animals^ 
to  discover  whether  the  commendatory  epithets 
wc  bestow  upon  them  are  just. 

It  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  to 
conquer  antipathies  which  have  trifling  objects. 
An  individual  can  go  through  life  veiy  weU 
without  eating  sturgeon,  or  touching  spiders; 
but  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  the  same 
disposition  to  associate  false  ideas  too  strongly  in 
more  important  instances,  we  shall  perceive  the 
necessity  of  correcting  it  by  education* 

Locke  tells  us  of  a  young  man,  who  having 
been  accustomed  to  see  an  old  trunk  in  the  room 
with  him  when  he  learned  to  dance,  associate^ 
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hi^  dancitig  exertions  so  strongly  with  the  sight 
of  this 'trunk,  that  he  could  not  succeed  by  any 
voluntary  efforts  in  its  absence.  We  have,  in 
our  remarks  upon  attention,  pointed  out  the 
great  inconveniences  to  which  those  are  ex- 
posed, who  acquire  associated  habits  of  inteU 
lectual  exertion;  i^ho  cannot  speak,  or  write^  • 
or  think,  without  certain  habitual  aids  to  their 
memory  or -ipaagipation*  We  must  farthei*  ob- 
serve, that  itit^essant  vigilance  is  necessary  in  the 
moraT  *  education  of  children  disposed  tp  form 
strong  associations;  they  are  liable  t6  sudden 
and  absurd  dislikes  or  predilections,  with  respect 
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to  persons^  as  well  as  things ;  they  are  subject 
to  caprice  in  their  affections  and  temper,  and 
.  liable  to-  a  Variety  of  mental  infirrnities,  which, 
in  different  degrees,  we  call  passion  or  madness. 
Loeke  tells  us,  that  he  knew  a  man,  who,  after 
having  been  restored  to  health  by  a  painful 
operation,  had  so  strongly  associated  the  idea 
and  figure  of  the  operator  with  the  agony  he  had 
endured,  that  though  he  acknowledged  the" 
obligation,  and  felt  gratitude  towards  this  friend 
who  ha4  saved  him,  he  never  afterwards  could 
bear  to  see  his  benefrictor.  There  are  some 
people  who  associate,  so  readily  and  incorrigibly,' 
the  idea  of  any  pain  or  insult  they  have  received 
from  another,  with  his  person  and  character, 
that  they  can  never  afterwards  forget  or  forgive. 
vol.  II.  Y 
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They  are  hence  dUposed  to  all  th9  inteefiparance 
of  hatred  and  revenge ;  to  the  cbroQii;  malipe  of^ 
an  lago,  or  the  acute  pangs  of  an  Ael^les. 
Homer,  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  AgfMafiem- 
non*s  mediating  ambassadors,  has  drawn  a 
strong  and  natural  pictures  of  t^e  progrf^e  9f  an- 
ger. It  is  worth  studying  as  a  lesaon  in  nieta* 
physidcs.  Whenever  association  ^i^f^sts  to  the 
mind  of  Achilles  the  injqryl^f^  has^iroceiv^dj  he 
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loses  his  reason,  and  the  orator  works  bin^self 
up  from  argument  to  declamatfonj  and  from  de- 
idamation  to  desperate  resolution^  through  a 
close  linked  connection  of  ideas  anti  sensaitions. 

The  insanities  of  ahibitioni  ayarice,  jm4  vani* 
ty 9  originate  in  early  mistaken  associations.  A 
feather,  or  a  crown,  or  an  ald^^rm^n's  cbaii^, 
or  a  cardinal's  hat,  or  a  purse  of  yeUow  couu* 
tcrs^  are  unluckily  associated,  in  the  cggin^s  ipf 
some  men  with  the  idea  of  hi^ppinesB ;  aiMly 
without  staying  to  deliberate,  thf^..unfortun<kte 
jgfenans  hunt  through  life  the  pjpiantasms  of  a 
disordered  imagination.  Whilst  :^  pity,  we 
are  amused  by  the  blindness  and  blm^<)^9  of 
those,  whose  mistakes  can  ai&ct  no  one's  feU* 
city  but  their  otvn;  but  any  delusions,  which 
prompt  their  victims  to  actions^  -ii^imical  to  their 
feliow-creatures,  are  the  ol^ts,  not  usually 
of  pity,  but  of  indignatbn,  of  private  aversion, 
and  public  punishment.     We  smile  at  tlie  tva-^ 
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ticiotts  insanity  of  the  miser,  who  dresses  him^ 
self  in  the  cast-off  wig  of  a  beggaf,   and  .  who 
pulls  a  crwhed  pancake  irom  his  pocket  for  his 
own  and  for  his  friend's  dinner.*    We  smile  at 
the  insane  vanity  of  ^tfae  pauper,  who  dressed 
himself  in  a  many-coloared  paper  star,  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Baubleshire,  and  as  such 
required  homi^e  ftom  every  passenger.^    But 
are  we  inclined  to  smile  at  the  outrageous  va- 
nity of  the  man,  who  styled  himself  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  who  murdered  his  best  friend  for 
refusing  him  divine,  honours?.  Are  we  disposed 
to  pity  the  slavcr merchant, .  who,  urged  by  the 
maniacal  desire  for  gold,    hears  unmoved  the 
groans  of  his   fellow-creatures,  the  execrations 
of  mankind,  and  that  ^'  small^  still  voice ''  which 
haunts  ttfose  who  are  stained  with  blood  ? 

The  moral  insanities  which  strike  us  with  hor*^ 
ror,  compassion,  or  ridicule,  however  they  may 
differ  in  their  effects,  have  frequently  one  com,- 
mon  origin ;  an  early  &lse  association  of  ideas. 
Persons  who  mistake  in  measuring  their  own 
feelings,  or  who  neglect  to  compare  their  ideas-, 
and  to  balance  contending  wishes,  scarcely  merit 
the  name  of  rational  creatures.  The  man,  who 
'  does  not  deliberate,  is  lost. 

*  Elwes.    See  his  Life. 

.  f  There  is  an  account  of  this  poor  man's  death  in  tht 
Star,  1796. 
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We  have  endeavoured^  though  well  aware  cif 
the  difficulty  of  the  subjecti  to  point  out  some 
of  the  precautions  that  should  be  used  in  go« 
verning  the  imagination  of  young  people  of  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  We  should  add,  that  ia 
all  cases  the  pupil's  attention  to  his  owii  mind 
will  be  of  more  consequence,  than  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  most  able  preceptor ;  the  sck>ner 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  his  own  character^ 
and  the  soonej  he,  can  be  excited  to  govern  him- 
self  by  reason,  or  to  attempt,  the  cure  of  his 
own  defects,  the  better. 

There  is  one  habit  of  the  imagination  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  adverted,  the  habit  of 
reverie.  In  reverie  we  are  so  intent  upon  a 
particular  train  of  ideas,  that  we  are  unconsci* 
ous  of  all  external  objects,  and  we  fexert  but 
little  voluntary  power.  It  is  true  that  some 
persons,  in  castle-building,  both  reason  and  in* 
vent,  and  therefore  must  exert  some  degree  of 
volition ;  even  in  the  wildest  reverie  there  may 
be  traced  some  species  of  consistency,  some  con^ 
nexion  amongst  the  ideas;  but  this  is  siniiply 
the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Inventive 
castle-builders  are  rather  nearer  the  state  of-  in- 
sanity than  of  reverie;  they  reason  well  upon 
false  principles ;  their  airy  fabrics  are.  often  both 
in  good  taste  and  in  good  proportion;  nothing 
is  wanting  to  them  but  a  foundation.     On  the 
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contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  silly  thaii  the 
reveries* of  silly  people;  they  are  not  only  de^ 
fective  ia  consistency,  but  they  want  all  the 
unities ;  they  are  not  extravagant,  but  they  are 
stupid  ;  they  consist  tisually  c^  a  listless  reiterar 
tion  of  uninteresting  ideas  t  the  whole  pleasure 
enjoyed  by  those  addicted  to  them  consists  in 
the  facility  of  repetition. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  only  people  of 
ardent  imaginations  are  disposed  to  reverie ;  the 
most  indolent  and  stupid  persons  waste  their  ex- 
istence in  this  indulgence ;  they  do  not  act  al- 
ways in  consequence  of  their  dreams,  therefore 
wte  do  not  detect  their  folly.  Young  people  of 
active  minds,  when  they  have  not  sufficient  oc^ 
cupation,  necessarily  indulge  in  reverie;  and 
by  degrees  this  wild  exercise  of  their  invention 
and  imagination  becomes  so  x  delightful  to 
them,  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  sober  employr 
ments. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Lectures  upon  £duca<t 
tion,  gives  an  account  of  a  boy  singularly  ad-i 
dieted  to  reverie.  The  desire,  of  invisibility  bad 
seized  his  mind,  and  for  several  years  he  had 
indulged  his  fancy  with  imagining  all  the  plea- 
sures that  he  should  command,  and  all  the  feats 
that  he  could  perform,  if  he  were  in  possession 
of  Gygcs's  ring.  The  reader  should,  however, 
be  informed,  that  this  -castle-builder  was  not  a 
youth  of  strict  veracity ;  his  confession  upon  this 
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occasion,  as  upon  others,  might  not  have  betn 
ainceve.  We  only  state  the  story  from  Mr.  Wil* 
hams. 

To  prevent  diil^ra:!  from  acquiring  a  taste 
for  reverie^  kt  them  have  various  occupations 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Let  us  not  direct  their 
ima^tiaition  to  extraordinary  future  pleasures^ 
but  let  us  suffer  them  to  enjoy  tine  present* 
Antieipation.  is  a  species  of  reverie ;  and  diil- 
dren^  who  have  promises  of  future  pleasures 
frequently  made  to  them,  live  in  a  continual 
state  of  afiliioipation% 

To  cure  the  habit  of  reverie  when  it  has  once 
been  Ibraied,  we  must  take  different  methods 
with  different  tempers.  With  those  who  in* 
dulge  in  the  stupid  reverie,  we  should  emj^y 
strong  excitations,  and  present  to  the  senses  a 
rapid  succession  ci  objects,  which  will  complete* 
ly  engage  without  fatiguing  them.  Tbi^  mode 
must  not  be  followed  with  children  of  different 
dispositions,  else  we  should  increase  instead  of 
curing  the  disease.  Tl>e  most  likely  method  to 
break  this  habit  in  children  of  great  quickness 
or  sensibility,^  is  to  set  them  to  some  employ* 
ment  which  is  wholly  tiew  to  them,  and  which 
will  consequently  exercise  and  exhaust  all  their 
faculties,  so  that  tliey  shall  have  no  life  left 
for  eastle^buildi^g*  Monotonous  occupations, 
such  as  copyings  drawing,  or  writing,  playing 
on  the  harpsichord^  &c.  an&  not,  if  habit  hai 
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made  them  eaiy  io  tihe  pvpil^  fit  for  our  f^ut^ 
pose*  We  may.  all  peneeive,  that  in  such  iie« 
ctipaiidds  the  powers  at  the  mind  u^e  feft  ua- 
easercisod.  We  can  freti[i<entl)r  WkA  aloud  with 
teleraiile  emphasis  for  a  coxisiderjtMe  time  to* 
gether,  and  at  itiie  same  time  think  upon  soode 
subject  foreign  to  the  book  we  hold  in  our  htinds. 

The  most  difl^lt  txerciaes  of  the  mind,  such 
as  iufvi6iitiion5  ^v  strict  iteasoning,  ^re  those  atone 
which  are  suffieient  to  subju^ite  and  ekain 
do#n  the  imagiMtion  of  sooie  active  spirits. 
To  such  laborious  eienciaes^  they  should  bo  ex* 
cited  by  the  erioouniging  voice  of  praise' aod 
trfleetion.  Imaginative  diildreu  will  be  mo^e 
disposed  to  invent  than  to  reason,  but  they  can* 
not  perfect  any  inventiofi  without  reasoning ; 
thenp.wil],  therefore,  be  a  mixture  of  what 
they  like  and  dislike  in  tHe  exercise  of  inyten* 
tion,  and  the  habit  of  reasoning  will,  perhaps, 
gradually  become  agreeable  to  them^  if  it  be 
thus  dexterously  united  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  by  various 
authors  upon  the  pleasures  and  the  dangers  of 
imagiiiation,  that  we  could  scarcely  hope  to 
add  any  thing  new  to  what  they  have  produced  : 
but  we  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  obser- 
vations which  appeared  most  applicable  to  prac- 
tical  education;   we  have  pointed  out  how  the 
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principles  of  *taate  may  be  early  taught  with* 
out  injury  to  the  general  understanding,  and 
how.the.iaia^idatioh  should  be  prepared  for  the 
higher  ple^Ssure  of  eloquence  and  pbetry.  We 
.have  attempted  to  define  the  boundaries  be- 
tw.een  the  euthusiasoi  of  genius^  atid  its  extra- 
vagance ;  and  to  show  some  of  the  precautions 
which  may  be  used,  to  prevent  the  moral  de- 
jects to  which  persons  of  ardent  imagination  are 
usuially  subject.  The  degree  in  whicli  the  ima- 
gination should  be  cultivated,  must,  we  have 
observefd,  be  determined  by  the  views  which 
parents  may  have  for  their. children,  by  their 
situations  in  society,  and  by  the  professions  for 
.which  they  are  destined.  The  homely  proverb, 
which  has  been  applied  to  fire,  may  with  equal 
l^ruth  be  applied  to  imagination  :  ^^  It  is  a  good 
H  ^ervs^nt,  hut  a  bad  master/' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


On  Wit  hnd  Judgment . 

* 

XT  has  been  shown,  that  the  powers  of  me^ 
mory,  invention,  and  imagination,  ought  to  be 
rendered  subservient  to  judgment:  it  has  been 
shown,  that  reasoning  and  judgment  abridge 
the  labours  of  memory,  and  are  necessary  to 
regulate  the  highest  flights  of  iitiagination.  We 
shall  BOW  consider  the  ppwer  of  reasoning  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  being  essential  to  our 
conduct  in  life.     The  object  of  reasoning  is  to 
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^dapt  means  to  an  end;  to  attain  the  command 
of  effects  by  the  discovery  of  the  causes  on  which 
they  depend. 
.  Until  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  cfiects,  they  cannot  inquire  into  causes.  Ob- 
servation must  precede  reasoning;  and  as  judg^ 
meat  is  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  the 
fe^^lt  of  comparison,  we  should  ^ver  urg^e  our 
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pupils  to  judge^  until  they  have  acquired  som^ 
portion  of  experience. 

To  teach  children  to  compare  objects  exactly^, 
we  should  place  the  things  to  be  examined  dis* 
tinctly  before  them.     Every  thing  that  is  super- 
fluous  should   be  taken   away/ and   a  sufficient 
motive  should  be  given  to  excite  the  pupiFs  at* 
tention.     We  need  not  here  repeat  the  advice 
that    has   formerly   been  given    respecting    the 
choice  of  proper  motives  to  excite,  atid  fix  at- 
tention ;  or  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent 
the  pain  of  fatigue,  and  of  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion.    If  comparison  be  early  rendered  a  task 
to  children,  they  will  dislike  and  avoid  this  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind,  and  they  wiH  consequently 
shovy  an  inaptitude  to  reason  :    if  comparing  ob- 
jects be  made  interesting  and  amusing  to  our 
pupils,  they  will  soon  become  expert  in  discover- 
ing resemblances  and  differences  ;    and  tbus  ^hcy 
win  be  prepared  for  reasoning. 

Rousseau  has  judiciously  advised,  that  the 
senses  of  children  should  be  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  proportton  to  the  distinctness 
of  their  perceptions  will  be  the  accuracy  of  their 
memory,  and  probably,  also  the  precision  of 
their  judgment.  A  child,  who  sees  imperfectly, 
cannot  reason  justly  about  the  objects  of  sight, 
because  he  has  not  sufficient*  data.  A  cfcild, 
who  does  not  Ht?aT  distinctly,  cannot  judge  well 
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id  sounds ;  and^  if  we  could  suppose  the  sens^ 
of  touch  to  be  twice  as  accurate  in  one  child  as 
in  another^  we  might  conclude  that  the  judg- 
inent  of  these  children,  must  differ  in  a  similar 
proportion.  The  defects  in  organization  are  not 
witiun  the  power  of  the  preceptor  ;  but  we  may 
observe^  that  inattention,  and  want  of  exercise^ 
are  frequently  the  causes  of  what  are  mistaken 
for  natural  defects ;  and^  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creased attention  and  cultivation  sometimes  pro^ 
duce^  that  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and  that 
consequent  readiness  of  judgment,  which  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  natural  superiority  of  or* 
ganization  or  capacity.  Even  amongst  children, 
we  may  early  observe  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  quickness  of  their  senses  and  of 
their  reasoning  upon  subjects  where  they  have 
had  experience,  and  upon  those  on  which  they 
have  not  been  exercised. 

The  first  exercises  for  the  judgment  of  chil- 
dren should,  as  Rousseau  recommends,  relate 
to  visible  and  tangible  substances.  Let  them 
compare  the  size  and  shape  of  different  objects  ; 
let  them  frequently  try  what  they  can  lift;  at 
what  distance  they  can  sec  objects  ;  at  what 
distance  they  can  hear  sounds :  by  these  exer- 
cises they  will  learn  to  judge  of  distances  and 
weight;  and  they  may  learn  to  judge  of  the 
solid  contents  of  bodies  of  different  shapes,  by 
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comparing   the  observations  of   their   sense   of 
feeling  and  of  sight.     The  measure  of '  hollovr 
bodies  can  be  easily  taken   by  pouring   liquids 
into  them,    and  then  comparing  the,  quantities 
of  the  liquids  that  fill  vessels  of  different  shapes. 
This  is  a  simple  method  of  exercising  the  judg^ 
ment  of  children  ;  and,    if  they  are  allowed  to 
try  these  little  experiments  for  themselves,   the 
amusement  will    fix  the  facts  in  their  memory, 
and   will   associate  pleasure  with   the  habits   of 
comparison.      Rousseau    rewards   Emilius   with 
cakes    when    he   judges    rightly ;    success,    we 
think,  is  a  better  reward,     Rousseau  was  him- 
self childishly  fond  of  cakes  and  cream. 

The  step,  which  immediately  follows  com- 
parison, is  deduction.  The  cat  is  larger  than 
'  the  kitten ;  then,  a  hole  through  which  the  cat 
can  go,  must  be  larger,  than  a  hole  through  which 
the  kitten  can  go.  Long  before  a  child  can  put 
this  reasoning  into  words,  he  is  capable  of  form- 
ing the  conclusion,  and  we  need  not  be  in  haste 
to  make  him  announce  it  in  mode  and  figure. 
We  may  see  by  the  various  methods  which 
young  children  employ  to  reach  what  is  above 
them,  to  drag,  to  push,  to  lift  different  bodies, 
that  they  reason;  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
adapt  means  to  an  end,  bdfore  they  can  explain 
their  own  designs  in  words.  Look  at  a  child 
building  a  house  of  cards  ;  he  dexterously  ba- 
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lances  every  card  as  he  floors  the  edifice ;  he 
raises  story  over  story,  and  shows  us  that  he 
has  some  design  in  view,  though  he  would  be 
utterly  incapable  of  describing  his  intentions 
prcvioui^ly  in  words.  We  have  formerly  endea- 
voured to  show  how  the  vocabulary  of  our  pu- 
pils tnay  be  gradually  enlarged,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  real  knowledge.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  our  attention  to  this  proportion-; 
if  children  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
words  to  make  their  thoughts  intelligible,  we 
cannot  assist  them  to  reason  by  our  conver- 
sation ;  we  cannot  communicate  to  them  the  re* 
suit  of  our  experience ;  they  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  useless  labour  in  comparing  objects, 
because  they  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
evidence  of  others,  as  they  do  not  understand 
their  language ;  and,  at  last,  the  reasonings  which 
they  carry  on  in  their  own  minds  will  be  con- 
fused for  want  of  signs  to  keep  them  distinct. 
On  the  contrary,  if  their  vocabulary  exceed 
their  ideas,  if  they  are  taught  a  variety  of  words 
to  which  they  connect  no  accurate  meaning,  it ' 
is  impossible  that  they  should  express  their 
thoughts  with  precision.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  common  errors  in  education,  we  shall 
dwell  upon  it  more  particularly. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  mischief  which*  is 
done  to  the  understanding  of  children  by  the 
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aotisensictl  conversation  of  common  aeqwint- 
ance.    *'  Should  yoa  like  to  be  a  king  ?    What 
'^  are  you  to  be  ?    Are  you  to  be  a  bishop^  or  a 
«<  ji)dge  ?    Had  you  ratber  be  a  general,  or  an 
<^  admivali  my  little  dear  ?  **  are  some  of  the  ques-* 
tions  which  every  one  has  probably  heard  pro* 
posed  to  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.    Chil* 
dren  who  have  not  learned  by  rote  the  expected 
answers  to.  such  interrogatories  stand  in  amazed 
silence  upon  these  occasions ;  or  else  answer  at 
random,  having  no  possible  means  of  forming 
any  judgment  upon  such  sul^cts.     We  have 
<^ten  thought^  in  listening  to  the  conversations 
of  grown  up  people  with  children,  that  the  chil** 
^di'en  reasoned  infinitely  better  than  their  oppo« 
nentis.    People,  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
fducation  of  children,   do  not  care  what  argu* 
ments  they  use,  what  absurdities  they  u,tter  in 
talking  to  them^  they  usually  talk  to  them  of 
things  which  are  totally  above  their  comprehen* 
sioo ;  and  they  instil  error  and  pr^udice,  with- 
out tlie  smallest  degree    of  compunction  ^   or 
lathcar,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  they 
are  about.    We  earnestly  repeat  our  advice  to 
parents,  to  keep  their  children  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  from  such  conversation :  children  will  never 
reason  if  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  hear  or 
to  talk  nonsense.     Unless  they  have  been  in  the 
babit  of  hearing  foolish  conversation,  they  ytry 
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seldom  talk  nonsense.    They  majr  express  them-^ 
selves  in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  understand, 
or  they  may  make  nitstakes  from  not  accurately 
comprehending  the  words    of   others ;    but    in 
these  cases   we  should   not    reprove   or  silence 
them  ;    we  should   patiently  endeavour  to  find 
out  their  hidden    meaning.     If   we  rebuke  or 
ridicule  them,    we  shall   intimidate  them,    and 
either  lessen  their  confidence  in  themselves  or 
in  us.     In  the  otie  case  we  prevent  them  from 
thinking,  in  the  other  we  deter  them  from  com- 
municating their  thoughts ;  '  and   thus  we  pre- 
clude ourselves  fi*om  the  possibility  of  assistitig 
them'in  reasoning.     To  show   parents   the   na- 
ture  of  the  mistakes  which  children  make  from 
their  imperfect  knowledge  of  words,    we  shall 
give  a  few  examples  from  real  life, 

S  ,  at  five  years  old,  when  he  heard  some 
one  speak  of  bay  horses,  said,  he  supposed  that 
a  bay  horse  must  be  the  best.  Upon  cross-ques- 
tioning him,  it  appeared  that  he  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  tlie  analogy  betwee;n  the  sound 
-of  the  words  bay  and  obey.  A  few  days  previous 
to  this  his  JPather  had  told  him,  that  spirited 
horses  were  always  the  most  ready  to  obey. 

These  erroneous'  analogies  between  the  sound 
of  words  and  their  sense  frequently  mislead  chil- 
dren in   reasoning;    we  should,    therefore,   en^ 
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courage  children  to  explain  themselves  fuUy^  that 
we  may  rectify  their  errors.' 

When  S  was  between  four  and  five  years 

old,  a  lady,  who  had  taken  him  upon  her  lap^ 
playfully  put  her  hands  b^ore  his  eyes»  and  (we 

believe)  asked  if  he  liked  to  be  blinded.     S - 

said  no;  and  he  looked  very  thoughtful  After 
a  pause^  he  added^  ^^  Smellie  says,  that  children 
"  like  better  to  be  blinded  than  to  have  their  legs 
*^  tied/*  (S — ^—  had  read  this  in  Smellie  two  or 
three  days  before.) 

Father.     "  Are  you  of  Smellie's  opinion  ?  ** 

S — ^ —  hesitated. 

Father.  "  Would  you  rather  be  blinded  or 
"  have  your  legs  tied  ? " 

S .     "  I  would  rather  have  my  legs  tied^ 

*^  not  quite  tight" 

Father.  "  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by 
"  blinded?'' 

S .     *'  Having  their  eyes  put  out." 

Father.     *^  How  do  you  mean  ? " 

S- **  To  put  something  into  the  eye  to 

'^  make  the  blood  burst  out ;  and  then  tlie  blood 
'^  would  come  all  over  it^  and  cover  it, .  and  stick 
'^  to  it^  and  hinder  them  from  seeing,  I  don't 
*^  know  how." 

It  is  obvious,  that  whilst  this  boy*s  imagina* 
tiQu  pictured  to   him   a  bloody  orb   when   he 
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heard  the  wotd  biindedy  he  wad  perfectly  right 
in  his  reasoning  in  preferring  to  have  his  legs 
tied ;  but  he  did  not  judge  of  the  proposition 
meant  to  be  laid  before  him ;  he  judged  of  an* 
other  which  he  had  formed  for  himself.  His 
fether  explained  to  him,  that  Smellip  meant 
blindfolded,  instead  of  blinded;  a  handker- 
chief was  then  tied  round  the  boy's  head  so  as 
to  hinder  him  from  J&eeing,  and  he  was  made  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 

blindfolded. 

In  such  trifltes  as  these  it  may  appear  of  liitje 
consequence  to  rectify  th«  verbal  errors  of  chil- 
dren; but  exactly  the  same  species  of  mistake 
will  prevent  them  from  reasoning  accurately  in 
matters  of  consequence^  It  will  not  cost  us 
mdch  trouble  to  detect  these  mistakes  when  the 
causes  of  them  are  yet  recent ;  but  it  will  give 
us  infinite  trouble  to  retrace  thoughts  which  have 
passed  in  infancy.  When  prejudices,  or  the  ha^ 
bits  of  reasoning  inaccurately,  have  been  formed, 
we  cannot  easily  discover  or  remedy  the  remote 
trifling  origin  of  the  evil. 

When  children  begin  to  inquire  about  causes, 
they  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  ooin^ 
cidence  and  causation  :  we  formerly  observed 
the  effect  which  this  ignorance  produces  upoti 
their  temper ;   we  tnust  now  observf^  its  effect 
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Upon  their-  understanding.     A    little    reflection 
upon  our  own  minds  will  prevent  us  from   feel- 
ing that  stupid  amazement,  or  from   expressing 
that    insulting    Contempt,     which    the    natural 
thoughts  of  children  sometimes  excite  in   per* 
sons,    who   have  frequently  less  understanding 
than  their  pupils.     What  account  can  we   give 
of   the  connexion   between   cause    and    effect? 
How  is  the  idea,  that  one  thing  is   the  cause  of 
another,    first    produced    in    our    minds?     All 
that  we  know  is,  that  amongst  human  events 
those  which  precede  are,   in   some  cases,   sup- 
posed to  produce  what  follow.    When  we  have 
observed,    in   several   instances,  that  one^  event 
constantly    precedes    another,  we    believe,   and 
expect,  that  these  events   will  in  future  recur 
together.     Before  children  have  had  experience^ 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they    should  distin- 
guish between  fortuitous  circumstances  and  cau- 
sation ;    accidental  coincidences    of   time,    and 
juxta-position,  continually  lead  them  into  error. 
We  should  not  accuse  children  of  reasoning  ill ; 
we  should  not  imagine   that  they  are  defective 
in  judgment,  when  they  make  mistakes  from 
deficient  experience ;   we  should  only  endeavour 
to  make  them  delay  to  decide  until  they  have 
repeated  their  experiments;  and  at  all   events, 
we  should  encourage  them   to  lay  open  their 
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minds  to  ub,  that  we  may  assist  them  by  our  su- 
perior knowledge. 

This  '  spring,  little  W  ■  ■  ■  (three  years  old) 
was  looking  at  a  man  who  was  mowing  the 
grass  befoi*e  the  door.  It  had  been  raining,  and 
when  the  sun  shone  the  vapour  began  to  rise 
from  the  grass.  ^^  Does  the  man  mowing  make 
^^  the  smoke  rise,  from  the  grass  ? "  said  the  little 
boy.  He  was  not  laughed  at  for  this  simple 
question.  The,  man's  mowing  immediately 
preceded  the  rising  of  the  vapour ;  the  child 
had  never  observed  a  man  mowing  before,  and 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could  tell 
what  efiects  might  be  produced  by  it ;  he  very 
naturally  imagined,  that  the  event  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  rising  of  the  vapour  was 
the  cause  of  its  rise ;  the  sun  was  at  a  distance ; 
the  scythe  was  near  the  grass.  The  little  boy 
showed  by  the  tone  of  his  inquiry,  that  he  was  in 
the  philosophic  state  of  doubt ;  had  he  been  ridi- 
culed for  his  question,  had  he  been  told  that  he 
talked  nonsense,  he  would  not  upon  another  oc- 
casion have  told  his  thoughts,  and  he  certainly 
could  not  have  improved  in  reasoning. 

The  way  to  improve  children  in  their  judgment 
with  respect  to  causation,  is  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  and  to  lead  them  to  try  experiments 
by  which  they  may  discover  what  circumstances, 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  any  given  ef- 
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feety  and  vtbftt  are  iberely  mcee^stry,  ttiiiro|)ohaht 
concomitants  of  the  event.^ 

A  ehik^  who  for  the  first  time  sees  blao  and 
red  paikvta  mixed  together  to  produce  pUrplei 
Oooid  net  be  eertain  tbit  the  paktte  oil  Xvhaxh 
tb^de  colours  were  mixed  ^  the  s^ola  wifb 
wbkh  tbey  weve  temperedi,  \fere  not  nscesaarjr 
circunastaMes.  In  manj  <^es  thc^  vessels  itt 
qrbteh  things  HremibiLed  ase  essential;  tilerefere 
a  sensibte  ehild  wottki  repeat  tlie  experiment 
Quietly  i*  the  'same  Hfeanner  in  wkkh  he  inui 
seen  k  ancceed.  This  exactness  should  not  be 
su&rtd  to  beeDme  indoknt  imatatron,  or  super- 
stitious adh^enee  to  particidar  fbmts.  Children 
should  be  excited  to  add  or  derfnct  particnlars 
in  trying  experiments^  and  to  obserro  the  ^ects 
in  these  changes^  In  '^  Chemistry/'  and  «  Me- 
*^  chaoicks/'  we  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  oc- 
Qi]^tions»  in  which  the  judgment  of  children 
may  be  exercised  upon  the  innnediate  objiects  of 
their  senses. 

It  is  natural)  perhaps,  that  we  shoirfd  expeet 
our  pupils  to  show  surprise  at  those  things,  whidi 
excite  surprise  in  our  minds  ;  but  we  sh6i»ld  con- 
sider that  almost  every  thing  is  new  to  cbiidrrn, 
and  therefore  there  is  scarcely  any  gradation  in 
their  astonishment  A  child  of  three  or  four 
years  old  would  be  as   much   amused,  and  pro- 
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babty  as  much  surprittd|  by  smng  a  paper  kite 
fij^  as  he  could  be  by  beholding  the  ascatit 
of  a  ballfion.  We  sheuld  not  attribute  thia  to 
atapidity  or  want  of  judgiiient^  but  %\m^y  to 
ignorance. 

A  few  days  ago  W^i^Mm* »(thrfee  years  old)> 
who  was  learning  his  letters,  was  li^t  to  sow  an 
0  in  the  garden  with  mustard  seed*  W*Mi^'  ■■> 
was  much  pleased  with  the  operation.  When 
the  green  plants  appeared  ahoro  ground,  it  waa 
expected  that  Wni»iii  ijj-  would  be  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  esact  shape  of  his  io.  He  was 
taken  to  lopk  at  it ;  but  he  showed  no  surprise, 
no  sort  of  emotion. 

We  hav«  advised,  that  the  judgment  of  chi)- 
dren  should  be  exercised  upon  the  objects  of 
their  senses.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  they 
should  reason  upon  the  subjects  which  ans 
sometimes  jn'oposed  to  them;  with  respect  to 
manners  and  society,  they  hs^ve  had  no  expe- 
rience, consequently  they  ean  form  no^  j^^lg* 
ments.  By  imprudently  endeavouring  to  turh 
the  attention  of  children  to  conversation  that  k 
unsuited  to  diem,  people  may  give  the  appear* 
ance  of  early  intelligence,  and  a  oertain  readi- 
nef  s  of  repartee  and  fluency  of  expression  ;  but 
these  are  transient  advantages.  Smart,  witfy 
children  amuse  the  circle  for  a  few  hours,  and 
are  forgotten  i   and  we  may  ot^serve,  that  almost 
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fill  children  who  are  praised  and  admired  for 
sprigbtliness  and  wit^  reason  absurdly,  and 
continue  ignorant.  Wit  and  judgment  depend 
upon  different  and  opposite  habits  of  the  mind. 
Wit  searches  for  remote  resemblances  between 
objects  or  thoughts  apparently  dissimilar.  Judg-^ 
ment  compares  the  objects  placed  before  it, 
in  order  to  find  out  their  differences  rather  than 
their  resemblances.  The  comparisons  of  judg- 
ment may  be  slow,  those  of  wit  must  be  rapid. 
The  same  power  of  attention  in  children  may 
produce  either  with  or  judgment.  Parents  must 
decide  in  which  faculty,  dr  rather,  in  which 
of  these  habits  of  the  mind,  they  wish  their 
pupils  to  excel ;  and  they  must  conduct  their 
education  accordingly.  Those  who  are  desirous 
to  make  their  pupils  witty,  must  sacrifice  some 
portion  of  their  judgment  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  talent  for  wit ;  they  must  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  talk  frequently  at  random.  Amongst 
a  multitude  of  hazarded  observations  a  happy 
hit  is  now  and  then  made :  for  these  happy  hits 
children  who  are  to  be  made  wits  should  be 
praised  ;  and  they  must  acquire  sufficient  cou- 
rage to  speak  from  a  cursory  >riew  of  things ; 
therefore  the  mistakes  they  make  from  super- 
ficial examination  niust  not  be  pointed  out  to 
them;  their  attention  must  be  turned  to  the 
comic^  rather  than  to  the  serious  side  of  ob* 
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jccts ;  they  must  study  the  different  meanings 
and  powers  of  words ;  they  should  hear  witty 
conversation^  read  epigrams,  and  comedies : 
and  in  all  company  they  should  be  exercised, 
before  numbers,  in  smart  dialogue  and  re- 
partee. 

When  we  mention  the  methods  of  educat- 
ing  a  chiH  to  be  witty,  we  at  the  same  time 
point  out  the  dangers  of  thi^  education  :  and 
it  is  hut  just  to  warn  parents  against  expect- 
ing inconsistent  qualities  from  their  pupils.-^ 
Those  who  steadily  prefer  the  solid  advantages 
of  judgment  to  the  transient  brilliancy  of  wit, 
should  not  be  mortified  when  they  see  their 
children,  perhaps,  deficient  at  nine  or  ten  years 
old  in  the  showy  talents  for  general  conversa- 
tion :  they  must  bear  to  see  their  pupils  appear 
slow,  they  must  bear  the  contrast  of  flippant 
gaiety  and  sober  simplicity ;  they  must  pursue 
exactly  an  opposite  course  to  that  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  education  of  wits ; 
they  must  never  praise  their  pupils  for  hazard- 
ing observations ;  they  must  cautiously  point 
out  any  mistakes  that  are  made  from  a  precipi- 
tate sui*vey  of  objects ;  they  should  not  harden 
their  pupils  against  that  feeling  of  shame,  which 
arises  in  the  n^ind  from  the  perception  of  hav- 
ing uttered  an  absurdity ;  they  should  never 
encourage  their  pupils  to  play  upon  words  ;  an4 
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their  admiration  of  wit  should  never  be  vehe- 
mently or  entbusiastically  expressed. 
.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples  to  convince  pa.* 
rents^  that  children,  whose  reasoning  powers  have 
been  cultivated,  are  rather  slow  in  comprehend^ 
ing  and  in  admiring  wit.  They  require  to  have  it 
explained,  they  want  to  settle  the  exact  justice 
and  morality  of  the  repartee,  before  they  will 
admire  it. 

-  (November  20th,  1795.)  To-day  at  dinner 
^he  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  wit 
Somebody  mentioned  the  well  known  reply  of 

.the  hackneys-coachman  to  Pope.    &    ■,  a  boy 

of  nine  years  old,  listened  attentively,  but  did 
not  seem  to  understand  it;  his  father  endeavour<- 
ed  to  explain  it  to  him.  '^  Pope  was  a  little 
<^  ill-made  man;  his  &vourite  exclamation 
/'  was,  *  God  mend  met*  Now,  when  he  was  in 
<<  a  passion  with  the  backney-coaohman,  he  cried 
«<  as' usual,  ^  God  mend  me!*  '  Mend  you.  Sir,* 
**  said  the  coachman  ;  ^  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
'^  a  new  one.*  Do  •  you  understand  this  now.** 
S  ii,,..M,  looked  dull  upon  it,  and,  after  some 
minutes  consideration,  said,  ^*  Yes,  Pope  was 
^'  ilUmade;  the  man  meant  it  would  be  better 
'^<  to  make  a  new  one  than  to  mend  him*" 
S M  M,  n,  did  not  yet  seem  to  take  the  wit ;  he 
took  the  answer  literally,  and  understood  it 
soberly. 
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Immediately  afterwards^   the  ojficcr's  famous 
reply  to  Pope  was  told  to  S  About  ten 

days  after  this  conversation,  S said  to  his 

sister,  ^*  1  wonder.     M- ,  that  people  don't 

^^  ofitener  laugh  at  crooked  people  :  like  the 
^'  officer,  who  called  Pope  a  note  of  interroga- 
''  tion." 

M       ■     ■.     ".  It  would  be  ill-natured  to  laugh " 
''  at  them/' 

S •     ^^  But  you  all  praised  that  man  for 

^'  saying  that  about  Pope.  You  did  not  think 
♦^  him  ilKnatured.** 

M.  ^ — — ^.    <*  No,  because  Pope  had  been 
*^  impertinent  to  him." 

S r^.     <^  How  ?  *• 

.    M    :      "  Don't    you    remeniber,     that 

*^  when  the  officer  said  that  a  note  of  interro- 
"  gation  would  make  the  passage  clear,  Pope 
<^  turned  round,  and  looking  at  him  with  great 
<'  contempt,  asked  if  he  knew  what  a  note  of 
^*  interrogation  was  ? " 

S .     "  Yes  ;  I  remember  that ;  but  I  do 

*<  not  think  that  was  very  impertinent,  because 
^<  Pope  might  not  know  whether  the  man  knew 
"  it  or  not." 

Mr.  ■'  '^  Very  true;    but    then    you 

^*  see,  that  Pope  took  it  for  granted  that  the  of- 
^^  ficer  was  extremely  ignorant;   a  boy  who  is 
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'*  just  learning  to  read  knows  what  a  note  of  in« 
^*  terrogation  is." 

S    ■  (thoughtfully).     "  Yes,  it  was  rude 

^^  of  Pope ;  but'  then  the  man  was  an  officer, 
"  and  therefore,  it  was  very  likely  that  he  might 
*^  be  ignorant ;  you  know  you  said  that  officers 
•^  were  pften  very  ignorant." 

Mr.  .    "  I  said  often  ;  but  not  always. 

•*  Young  men,  I  told  you,  who  are  tired  of 
'^  books,  and  ambitious  of  a  red  coat,  often  go 
^•'  ipto  the  army  to  .  save  themselves  the  trou- 
^^  ble  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
other  professions.  A  man  cannot  be  a  good 
lawyer,  or  a  good  physician,  without  having 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge ;  but  an 
officer  need  have  little'  knowledge  to  know 
^^  how  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.  But  though  it 
may  be  true  in  general  that  officers. are  often 
ignorant^  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
^^  be  so ;  a  man  in  a  red  coat  may  have  as  much 
*^  knowledge  as  a  man  in  a  black,  or  a  blue  one ; 
<^  therefore  no  sensible  person  should  decide  that 
^^  a  man  is  ignorant  merely  because  he  is  an 
*.^  officer,  as  Pope  did." 

S  "  No,  to  be  sure.     I  understand 

"  now." 

M-- .     ''  But  I  thought,  S >  you 

*^  understood  this  before." 
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Mr.  ■  He  is  very  right  not  to  let  it 

^^  pads  without  understanding  it  thoroughly.  You 
**  are  very  rights  S  — — ,  not  to  swallow  things 
*'  whole ;  chew  them  well." 

S  looked  as  if  he  was  still  chewing. 

M .      "  What  are  you   thinking    of, 

**  S ^?" 

S  ■  **  Of  the  man's  laughing  at  Pope 

*^  for  being  crooked.'* 

Mr.  '  *^  If  Pope  had  not  said  any  thing 

^'  rude  to  that  man^  the  man  would  have-  done 
*^  very  wrong  to  have  laughed  at  him.  If  the 
^^  officer  had  walked  into   a  coffee-house,   and 

pointing  at  Pope,  had  said,  ^  there's  a  little 

crooked  thing  like  a  note  of  interrogation/ 
'^  people  might  have  been  pleased  with  his  wit 
^^  in  seeing  that  resemblance,  but  they  would 
*^  have  disliked  his  ill-nature;  and  those  who 
*^  knew  Mr.  Pope  would  probably  have  an- 
"  swered,  ^  Yes,  Sir,  but  that  crooked  little  man 
'^  is  one  of  the  most  witty  men  in  England ;  he 
'^  is  the  great  poet,  Mr.  Pope.'  But,  when  Mr. 
^'  Pope  had  insulted  the  officer,  the  case  was 
*^  altered.  Now,  if  the  officer  had  simply  an- 
^^  swered,  when  he  was  asked  what  a  note  of 
"  interrogation  was,  *  a  little  crooked  thing;* 
^'  and  if  he  had  looked  at  Pope  from  head  to 
**  foot  as  he  spoke  these  words,  every  body's 
^^  attention    would    have    been    turned    upon 
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^^  Pope's '  figure;  but  then  the  ofiioer  wwld 
*'  have  reproached  him  only  lor  bia  penonal 
*^  defectis;  but  by  saying,  *  a  little  crooked 
thing  that  asks  questions,*  the  ofiieer  reproired 
Pope  for  his  impertinence.  Pope  bad  just 
'^  asked  him  a  question,  and  every  body  per- 
'^  ceived  the  double  application  of  the  answer. 
**  It  was  ap  exact  description  of  a  note  of  inter- 
"  rogation,  and  of  Mr.  Pope.  It  is  this  sort 
**  of  partial  resemblance  quickly  pointed  out 
"  between  things,  which  at  first  appear  very  un- 
*^  like,  that  surprises  and  pleases  people,  and 
♦*  they  call  it  wit.'* 

How  difficult  it  is  to  explain  wit  to  a  child! 
and  how  much  more  difficult  to  fix  its  value 
and  morality !  About  a  month  after  this  conver-r 
sation  bad  passed,  S  '  ■  '  '■  returned  to  the 
charge:  his  mind  had  not  been  completely 
settled  about  wit, 

(January  Qth,    1706.)  *'  So>    S -•-^,    you 

•^  dont  yet  understand  wit,  I  see,'*  said  M  »..  ■ . 
to  him,  when  he  looked  very  grave  at  something 
that  was  said  to  him  in  jest.     8-~i — ^  immedi- 
ately asked,  ^*  What  is  wit  ? " 

M  ■  .■  answered  (laughing),  "  Wit  is  the 
^'  folly  of  grown  up  people." 

Mr.  ■  '  ■  .  *'  How  can  you  give  the  boy 
**  such  an  answer !  Come  to  me,  my'  dear, 
^*  and  rU  try  if  I  can  give  vou  a  better.     There 
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'^  are  t\^o  kindl  of  wU^  one  which  depend*  itpoii 
^^  wardi>  ;aB^  another  which  depends  upon 
^^  thoughts.  I  will  f^ve  yoU  an  instance  of  wit 
depending  upon  words : 

^  **  Heat  y ondei-  beggat,  hov^  he  cf i6S, 
*'  I  am  so  lame,  I  cannot  rise! 
**  If  he  tells  truth,  he  lies," 


..    ^»No!    If  he  tells  truth  he  lies! 


^*  No,  he  can*t  |>oth  tell  truth  arid  tell  a  lie  at 
•*  the  same  time ;  that's  impossible.*  , 

Mr.  — *—.  ,  "  Then  there  is  something  in 
tTie  words  which  you  don*l  uriderstand:  in  the 

common  sense  of  the  words  they  contradict 

each  other ;  but  try  if  you  can  find  out 
"  any  uncommon  sense,  any  word  which  can  be 
*^  understood  in  two  senses," 

S  ■■  muttered  the  words^  "  if  he  tells  truth 

^^  he  lies/*  and  looked  indignant,  but  presently 
said,  '^  Oh,  now  I  understand ;  t^e  beggar  was 
^^  lying:  down  ;  h^  lies,  means  belies  down,  tiot 
«  he  tells  a  lie.'*  ,     . 

The  perception  of  the  double  meaning  of  the 
words  djd  not  seem  to  please  this  boy,  on  tha 
contrary!  it  seosied  to  provoke  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  think  that  he  had  wasted  his  time  upon 
tht  discovery. 

Mr.  "-""   ">  "  Now  I  will  give yoii an  instance 
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*^  of  wit  that  depends  upon  the  ideas  rather  than 
^^  on  the  words.  A  man  of  very  bad  charaeter 
^^  told  falsehoods  of  another,  who  then  made 
"  these  two  lines : 


^  Lie  ODy  whilst  my  revenge  sbdl  be» 
«  To  tell  the  very  truth  of  thee/* 


«• 


S  approved  of  this  immediately,  and 

heartily ;  and  recollected  the  only  epigram  he 
knew  by  rote,  one  which  he  had  heard  in  con- 
versation two  or  three  months  before  this  time. 
It  was  made  upon  a  tall,  stupid  man,  who  had 
challenged  another  to  make  ai^  epigram  extern*- 
pore  upon  him. 

<^  Unlike  to  Robinson  shall  be  my  song; 
^  It  shall  be  witty,  and  it  sha'nt  be  long.'* 

At  the  time  S  ■  first  heard  *his  epigram^ 

he  had  been  as  slow  in  comprehending  it  as 
possible ;  but  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, it  pleased  him,  and  remained  fixed  in 
his  memory. 

Mr.  — — ' — r  observed,  that  this  epigram  con- 
tained wit  both  in  words  and  in  ideas ;  and  he 

gave  S' one  other  example.    ^'  There  were 

*^  two  contractors ;  I  mean .  people  who  make  a 
«  bargain  with  government,  or  with  those  who 
^«  govern    the    country,    to  supply  them  with 
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^'  certain  things  at  a  certain  price:  there  were 
two  contractors,  one  of  whom  was  employed 
to  supply  government  with  corn,  the  other 
^reed  to  supply  government  with  rum. — 
Now,  you  know,  corn  may  be  called  grain, 
^^  and  rum  may  be  called  spirit.  Both  these* 
^^  contractors  cheated  in  their  bargain;  both 
their  names  were  the  same  ;  and  the  following 
epigram  was  made  on  them. 

**  Both  of  a  name,  lo !  two  contractors  come ; 
'<  One  cheats  in  corn,  and  t'other  cheats  in  rum. 
^  Which  is  the  greater,  if  you  can  explain, 
'*  A'  rogue  in  spirit,  or  a  rogue  in  grain  I '' 

•^  Spirit y*  continued  Mr.  ,  *'  has  another 

*^  sense,  you  know — will,  intention,  soul;  he 
'^  has  the  spirit  of  a  rogue  ;  he  has  the  spirit  of 
'^  contradiction.  And  grain  has.  also  another 
^^  meaning ;  the  grain  of  this  table,  the  grain  of 
'^  your  coat.  Dyed  in  grain,  means  dyed  into 
^^  the  substance  of  the  material  so  that  the,  dye 
^^  can't  be  washed  out.  A  rogue  in  grain, 
*^  means  a  man  whose  habit  of  cheating  is  fi^ed 
^'  in  his  mind;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
^^  which  is  the  worst,  a  man  who  has  the  wish, 
'^  or  a  man  who  has  the  habit  of  doing  wrong* 
**  At  first  it  seems « as  if  you  were  only  asked 
^^  which  was  the  worst,    to  cheat    in    selling 
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''  grain>  or  in  selling  spirit;  Imt  the  cdncettled 
'^  mMning  makes  the  question  both  setis^  and 
"  trit.'' 

These  detailed  examj^  we  fear  may  appear 
tiroabme ;  but  we  know  not  how  without  them 
to  explain  ourielves  fuRjr.  We  should  add  for 
the  ccmsolation  of  those  who  admii-e  wit*  ftnd 
we  are  amongst  the  number  onneki^,  that  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  wit  should  be  engrafted 
upon  judgment^  than  that  judgment  should  be 
engrafted  upon  wit. 

We  hope  that  we  have,   in  the  chapter  .on 
Books,  fully  explained  the  danger  of  accustom- 
ing children  to  read  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand.    Poetry  they  cannot  early  comprehend; 
and  even  if  they  tio  nnderstand  it,  they  eannof 
improve  their  reasoning  faculty  by  poetic  studies. 
The  analogies  of  poetry  and  of  reasoning  are 
very  different.     "  'The  muse,"    says  an  excel- 
lent jadge  upon  this  subject,    '^  would  make 
"  but  an  indriferent  school-mistress.**    We  in- 
clude, under  the  head  poetry,  all  books  tn  which 
declamation   and  eloquence   are  substituted   for 
reasoning.    We  should  accustom  our  pupils  to 
judge  strictly  of  the  reasoning  which  they  meet 
with  in   books;    no  names  of   high'  authority 
should  ever  preclude  an  author's  arguments  from 
examination.  .         -- 

The  folk)wing  passage  from  St.  Pierre's  Etudes 
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dt9  In  Nftttir^  wfts  read  to  two  toys  :  H  *  ■■■   '  j 

4  years  old  5  S  -^, ^,  ten  years  old. 

Huitful  insects  preis^nt  (the  i^me)  op|)osi- 

lions  and  sigtis  of  destruction ;  the  gnat^  thirsty 
*^  of  human  blood,  announces  hiin^lf  to  our 
^^  «ighft  by  the  white  spots  with  which  his  brown 
^  Ibddy  is  speckled  j  and  by  the  shrill  sound  of 
^  hy  wirtgs^  whidi  interrupts  the  calm  of  the 
*•  groves,  he  announces  himself  to  our  edr  m 
"  well  as  to  o^t  eye.  The  carnivorous  wasp 
*•  is  stressed  lik^  the  tyger^  with  bands  6f  black 
*^  over  a  yellow  ground." 

H — — —  and  S ' —  both  at  once  exclaii96ted, 

lEhail  these  spots  lA  the  gnat,  aiid  streaks  in  the 
Wasp,  had  nothing  to  do  with  (heir  stinging  us, 

••  The  buzzing  of   the  gnat,"  said  S ^, 

*^  would,  I  think,  be  a  very  agreeable  sound  to  us, 
^  if  We  did  hot  know  that  the  gttat  wouM  stingy 

•  afftd  that  it  was  conning  near  us;  and,  as  to 
^  ther  Wasp,  I  remember  stopping  one  daj^  upon 
^  «he  stairs  to  took"  at  the  beautifuf  bfeek  and 
•»  yellow  bbdy  of  a  wasp.  I  dSd  »ot  thittk  of 
^^  danger,  nor  of  it»  stinging  me  then,  atid  1 
^  Ad  net  know  that  it  was  hke  a  tij^.  After 
^  t  bad  b^n  stung  1^  a  wasp,  I  £tf  not  think 
^  tf  Wa'Sp'  siich  a  beautifol  animaP.  I  tlhink  rt 
^  k  v«ry  often  froin  our  knowin]g  that  aninMfe 

•  can  hurt  ns,  that  we  tfhinft  them  ugly.  We 
«*  Bright  asf  well  say,**  contitiited  S— *— ->  point-* 
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ing  to  a  crocus  which  was  near  him,  ^^  we  might 
^'  as  well  say,  that  a  man  who  has  a  yellow  face 
*f  has  the  same  disposition  as  that  crocus,  or  that 
^^  the  crocus  is  in  every  thing  like  the  man, 
'*  because  it  is  yellow." 

Cicero*8  "  Curious  Consolation  for  Deafness** 

is  properly  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume.    It  was  read  to 

S  a  few  days  ago,  to  try  whether  he  could 

detect  the  sophistry  ;  he  was  not  previously  told 

'  what  was  thought  of  it  by  others. 

**  How  many  languages  are  there/*  says  Cicero, 
"  which  you  do  not  understand !     Tlie  Punic, 
Spanish,  Gallic,  Egyptian,  &c.     With  regard 
to  all  these  yoii  are  as  if  you  were  deaf,  and 
yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  matter.     Is  it 
'^  then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one 
**  language  more  ?  ** 

"  I  dont  think,"  said  S ,  "  that  was  at 

all  a  good  way  to  console  the  man,  because  it 

putting  him  in  mind  that  he  was  more  deaf 

^^  than  he  thought  he  was.  HHe  did  not  think  of 

*^  those  languages,  perhaps,  till  he  was  put  in 

^  mind  that  he  could  not  hear  them." 

'  »  • 

.  In  stating  any  question  to  a  child,  we  should 
avoid  letting  our  own  opinion  be  known,  lest 
we  lead  or  intimidate  his  mind.  We  should  also 
avoid  all  appearance  of  anxiety,  all  impatience 
£>r  the  answer  ;  our  pupil's  mind  should  be  ip  a 
calm  ^tate  .when  he  is  to  judge :  if  we  tumiii» 
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sympathetic  attention  to  our  hopes  and  fears, 
we  agitate  him,  and  he  will  judge  by  our 
countenances  rather  than  by  comparing  the 
objects  or  propositions  which  are  laid  before  him. 
Some  people,  in  arguing  with  children,  teach 
them  to  be  disingenuous  by  the  uncandid  man-^ 
ner  in .  which  they  proceed ;  they  show  a  desire 
fo^  victory  rather  than  for  truth ;  they  state  the 
arguments  only  on  their  own  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  they  will  not  allow  the  force  of  those 
.which  are  brought  against  them*  Children  are 
thus  piqued  instead  of  being  convinced,  and  in 
their  turn  they  become  zealots  in  support  of  their 
own  opinions;  they  hunt  only  fpr  arguments 
in  their  own  favour,  and  they  are  mortified 
when  a  good  reason  is  brought  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question  to  that  on  which  they  happen 
to  have  enlisted.  To  prevent  this  we  should 
never  argue,  or  suffer  others  to  argue  for  Victory 
with  our  pupils;  we  should  not  praise  them 
for  their  cleverness  in  finding  out  arguments  in 
support  of  their  own  opinion ;  but  we  should 
praise  their  candour  and  good  sense  when  they 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  force  of  their 
opponent's  arguments.  They  should  not  be 
exercised  as  advocates,  but  as  judges ;  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  their  minds  im* 
partial,  to  sum  up  the  reasons  which  they  have 
heard,    and  to  form   their  opinion  from  these 
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without  regard  to  what  they  may  have  Originatty 
asserted.  We  should  never  triumph  over  chil- 
dren for  changing  their  opinion.  '^  I  thoug^ht 
'*  you  were  on  my  side  of  the  queation ;  or  I 
*^  thought  you  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^^  question  just  now  !  **  is  sometimes  tauntingly 
said  to  an  ingenuous  child^  who  changes  his 
opinion  when  he  hears  a  new  argument.  You 
think  it  a  proof  of  his  want  of  judgment,  that  he 
changes  his  opinion.  Do  you  think  it  a  proof 
that  your  scales  are  bad,  because  they  vibrate 
with  every  additional  weight  that  is  added  to 
cither  side  ? 

Idle  people  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with 
trying  the  judgment  of  children,  bv  telling  them 
improbable,  extravagant  stories,  and  then  ask 
the  simple  listeners  whether  they  befieve  what 
has  been  told  them.  The  readiness  of  beKef  in 
children  will  always  be  proportioned  to  theh* 
experience  of  the  veracity  of  those  with  whom 
they  converse ;  consequently  children,  who  five 
with  thos^  -who  speak  truth  to  them,  will  scaioely 
ever  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  strangers. 
Such  trials  of  the  judgment  of  our  pupils  should 
never  be  permitted.  Why  should  the  example 
of  lying  be  set  before  the  honest  mindft  of  chil- 
dren, who  are  far  from  siHy  when  they  show 
simplicity !  They  guide  themselves  by  Ae  beat 
TTules,  by  which  even  a  philosopher  in  similar^ 
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circumstances  could  guide  himself.  The  things 
asserted  are  extraordinary^  but  the  -children 
believe  them,  beeause  they  have  never  had  any 
experience  of  the  falsehood  of  human  testimony. 

The  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  is  frequently 
practised  upon  children.  People  arrange  ques- 
tions artfully^  so  as  to  bring  them  to  whatever 
conclusion  they  please.  In  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing much  depends  upon  getting  the  first  move  r 
the  child  has  very  little  chance  of  having  it ;  his 
preceptor  usually  begins  first  with  a  peremptory 
voice,  ^*  Now  answer  me  this  question  ?  *'  The 
.pupil,  who  knows  tfiat  the  interrogatories  are 
put  with  a  design  to  entrap  him,  is  immediately 
alarmed,  and  instead  of  giving  a  direct,  candid 
answer  to  the  question,  is  always  looking  for- 
ward to  the^  possible  consequences  of  his  reply; 
OP  he  is  considering  how  he  may  evade  the  share 
that  16  laid  for  him.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  learning  the  shuf- 
^ng  hal^its  ef  cunning ;  he  has  little  chance  of' 
learning  the  nature  of  open,  manly  investiga-* 
tion. 

Preceptors,  who  imagine  that  it  is  necessary 
to  put  on  very  grave  faces,  and  fo  use  much 
learned- apparatus  in  teaching  the  art  of  reasoning, 
are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  succeed  as  those  are, 
who  have  the  happy  ait  of  encouraging  children 
to  lay  open  t^eir  mitidtf  freely,   aurf  who  can 
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make  every  pleasing  trifle  an  exercise  for  the 
understanding.  If  it  be  pIa}rfuHy  pointed  out 
to  a  child  that  he  reasons  ill,  he  smiles  and 
corrects  himself;  but  you  run  the  hazard  of 
making  him  positive  in  error,  if  you  reprove  or 
ridicule  him  with  severity.  It  is  better  to  seize 
the  subjects  that  accidentally  arise  in  conversa- 
tion, than  formally  to  prepare  subjects  for  dis« 
cussion. 

*^  The  king's  stag-hounds,"  (says  Mr.  White, 
of  Selborne,  in  his  entertaining  observations  oni 
quadrupeds),*  ^^  the  king's  stag-hounds  came 
^^  down  to  Alton,  attended  by  a  huntsman  and  six 
"  yeomen-prickers  with  horns,  to  try  for  the  stag 
that  has  haunted  Hartley-wood  and  its  envi- 
rons for  so  long  a  time.  Many  luindreds  of 
people,  horse  and  foot,  attended  £(ie  dogs  to 
see  the  deer  unharboured ;  but  theugh'  the 
^^  huntsmen  drew  Hartley-wood,  and'  Long- 
coppice,  and  Shrub-wood,  and  Temple-hang- 
ers ;  and  in  their  way  back.  Hartley,  and 
'*  Ward-Ie-ham-hangers,  yet  no  stag  could  be 
**  found. 

"  The  royal  pack,  aqcustomed  to  have  the 
*'  deer  turned  out  before  them^  never  drew  the 
*^  CQverti  with  any  address  and  spirit^  &c. 


*  A  Naturalist's  Calendar,  by  the  late  Bev.  Gilbert  White, 
51.  A.  published  by  Dr.  Aikin. 
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Children,  who  are  accustomed  to  have  the 
game  started  and  turned  out  before  them  by  their 
preceptors,  may,  perhaps,  like  the  royal  pack, 
lose  their  wonted  address  and  spirit,  and  may 
be  disgracefully  at  a  fault ,  in  the  public  chace. 
Preceptors  should  not  help  their  pupils  out  in 
argument,  they  should  excite  them  to  explain 
.  and  support  their  own  observations. 

Many  ladies  show  in  general  conversation  the 
powers  of  easy  raillery  joined  to  reasoning,  un- 
incumbered with  pedantry.  If  they  would  em- 
ploy these  talents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren,  they  would  probably  be  as  well  repaid 
for  their  exertions,  as  they  can  possibly  be  by 
the  polite,  but  transient  applause  of  the  visi* 
tors  to  whom  they  usually  devote  their  powers 
bf  entertaining.  A  little  praise  or  blame,  a 
smile  from  a  mother,  or  a  frown,  a  moment's 
attention,  or  a  look  of  cold  neglect,  have  the 
|iappy,  or  the  fatal  power  of  repressing  or  of 
exciting  the  energy  of  a  child,  of  directing  his 
understanding  to  useful  or  pernicious  purposes. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  children  do  not 
make  some  attempt  to  reason  about  the  little 
events  which  interest  them,  and  upon  these  oc- 
casions a  mother,  who  joins  in  conversation 
with  her  children,  may  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  reasoning  without  the  parade  of  logical 
disquisitions. 
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]^r.  I^oc^  has  ^ane  piankind  an  es^e^ntial  ser- 
yi<:e  by  the  cs^udid  maaner  in  which  be  Im 
spoken  of  aome  of  the  learned  forma  of  argqinen? 
tation.  A  great  proportion  of  society,  be  ob» 
aeryesy  f^re  unacquainted  with  these  forma^i  and 
1[)av^  never  beard  the  name  of  Aristotle;  yetj 
without  the  aid  of  syllogisms^  they  can  reason 
sufficiently  well  for  all  the  yseful  purposes  of 
life^  often  much  better  than  those  who  have 
l>6en  disciplined  in  the  schools.  It  would  indeed 
^'  be  putting  one  man  sadly  over  the  head  of 
^<  apother/'  to  confine  the  reasoning  faculty  to 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle>  to  any  sect  or  systeoif 
or  to  any  forms  of  disputation.  Mr.  Locke  has 
very  clearly  shown  that  syllogisms  do  not  assist 
the  mind  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
4isa^t:eei;Qent  of  idea^ ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  they  invert  the  natural  order  in  which  the ' 
thoughts^  should  be  placed,  and  in  which  th^ 
^u$t  be  placed^  before  we  can  draw  ^.  just  coiit 
elusion*  .To.  children  lyho  are  not  familiarised 
vfiihf  scholastic  terms>  the.  sou,nd  of  harsh  word^^ 
9^  quajlnt  language;^  unlike  any  thing  th^ 
th^y  he^  in  common  co^yersation,  is  alpne  suf- 
ficient to  alarm  their  imagination  wijth  som^ 
(y>nixi^d  apprebeusipn  of  difficulty.  In  this 
%tajte  pf  alarm  they  are  seldom  auil^ieQtly  uim- 
t(^i;s  of  them&elyes,  either  to  deny  oht  to  ack,QOJsr- 
ledge  an  adept*s  major>  minor,   or  coiielusion. 
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Even  those  who  are  most  expert  in  syllogistical 
reasoning,  do  not  often  apply  it  to  th^  common 
afiairs  of  life>  in  which  reasoning  is  just  as  mock 
'  wanted  as  it  is  in  the  abstract  questions  of  phi- 
losophy: and  many  argue^  and  conduct  them- 
selves  with  gr^t  prudence  and  precision,  who 
mighty  perhaps^  be  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma^  or  who  would  infallibly  fall  victima  to 
the  crocodile. 

Young  people  should  not  be  ignorant^  how<^ 
ever,  of  these  boasted  forms  of  argumentation ; 
and  it  may^  as  they  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  words^  be  a  useful  exercise  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  sophistry.  As  defensive  weapons,  it  is 
necessary,  that  young  people  should  have  the 
command  of  logical  terms;  as  o&nsive  wea«- 
pons,  no  ingenuous  person  would  wish  to  teach 
a  child  to  employ  them.  They  should  know 
the  evolutions^  and  be  able  to  perform  the  ex*- 
ercise  of  a  logician,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  according  to  the  usage  of  diflereht 
natioixs ;  but  they  should  not  attach  any  undue 
importance  to  this  technical  arti  nor  should 
tbesr  ^ust  to  it  in  die  day  of  battle. 

We.  have  seen  syllogisms,  crocodiles,  enthi- 
memas^.  sorites^  &c»  explained  and  tried  upon 
a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  in  playful  con- 
versation, so  that  he  became  accustomed  to  the 
terms  without  learning  to  be  pedantic   in  th^ 
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abuse  of  them,  and  his  quickness  in  •  reasoning 
was  increased  by  exercise  in  detecting  puerile 
sophisms  :  such  as  that  of  the  Cretans — Gorgias 
and  his  bargain  about  the  winning  of  his  first 
cause.  In  the  following  sorites*  of  Themis- 
tocles — "  My  son  commands  his  mother ;  his 
*'  mother  commands  me  ;  I  command  the  Athe- 
^^  nians  ;  the  Athenians  command  Greece; 
"  Greece  commands  Europe ;  Europe  com- 
*^  mands  the  whole  earth;  therefore  my  son 
f^  commands  the  whole  earth.** — ^The  sophism 
depends  upon  the  inaccurate  use  of  the  word 
commands^  which  is  employed  in  different  senses 
in  '  the  different  propositions.     This  error   was, 

without  difficulty,  detected  by  S at  ten 

years  old ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  any  un- 
prejudiced boy,  of  the  same  age,  would  imme- 
diately point  out  the  fallacy « without  hesitation ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  that  a  boy  exer« 
cised  in  logic,  who  had  been  taught  to  admire 
and  reverence  the  ancient  figures  of  rhetoric, 
would  with  equal  readiness  detect  the  sophism. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  the  same 
boy,  who  judged  so  well,  of  this  sorites  of  The* 
mistocles,  should  a  few  months  before  have  been 
easily  entrapped  by  the  following  simple  dilemma. 


*  V.  Deinology ;  where  there  are  many  entertaining  ex< 
lunples  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric* 
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M •     **  We  should  avoid  what  gives  us 

pain. 

S « .     *'  Yes,  to  be  sure," 

M .      «  Whatever  burns  us  gives  us 

''  pain." 

S^ .     ''  Yes,  that  it  does." 

M .     "  We  should  then  avoid  whatever 

^*  burns  us." 

To  this  conclusion  S  heartily  assented, 

for  he  had  but  just  recovered  irom  the  pain  of  a 
bum. 

M .     *^  Fire  burns  us.'' 

S -.     ^'  Yes,  I  know  that." 

M .     '^  We  should  then  avoid  fire.*" 

S .     ''  Yes." 

This  h^sty  yes  was  extorted  from  the  boy  by 
the  mode  of  interrogatory  ;  but  he  soon  perceived 
his  mistake. 

M — '  *'  We  should  avoid  fire.    What, 

^*  when  we  are  very  cold  ? " 

S  '"  .  *^  Oh,  no ;  I  meant  to  say,  that  we 
*^  should  avoid  a  certain  degree  of  fire.  We 
^^  should  not  go  too  near  the  fire.  We  should 
^^  not  go  so  near  as  to  burn  ourselves." 

Children,  who  have  biit  little  experience,  fre- 
quently admit  assertions  to  be  true  in  general, 
which  are  only  true  in  particular  instances ;  and 
this  is  often^  attributed  to  their  want  of  judg- 
ment :  it  should  be  attributed  to  their  want  of 
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cxperienee.  Experience,  and  nothing  else» 
can  rectify  these  mistakes :  if  we  attempt  to 
correct  them  hy  words^  we  aball  merely  teach 
our  pupils  to  argue  about  terms^  not  to  reason. 
Some  of  the  questions  and  themes  which  am 
given  to  boys  may  afford  us  instances  of  this  in- 
judiciouft  education.  ^*  Is  eloquence  advanta- 
"  geous,  or  hurtful  to  astate?**  What  a  vast 
range  of  ideas,  what  variety  of  experience  in 
men  and  things  should  a  person  possess,  who  is 
to  discuss  this  question !  Yet  it  is  often  dis<* 
cussed  by  unfortunate  scholars  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.  "  What  is  the  greatest  good  ?" 
The  answer  expected  by  a  preceptor  to  this 
question  obviously  is^  virtue ;  and,  if  a  boy  can 
in  decern t  language  write  a  paga  or  two  about 
pk^sure^s  being  a  transient,  and  virtue's  being 
a  pennant  good,  his  master  flatters  himself 
liial:  he  has  ear(y  taught  him  ta  reason  philoso- 
phically.  But  what  idieas-  does^  the  youth  annex 
to  th^  worda  pleasi^rd  and  virtue  ?  Or  doea  be 
annex  vdy  ?  If  be  be  atfnex^  no  idea^  to  the  words^ 
he  ia  meir^y  talking  ikbout  sounds* 

All  rea^OBiBg  ultiiB«»lely  refers  to  mattera  of 
fact ;  tO'  judge  whether  atfy  pieee  of  reasoning 
be  withm  the  eotnpreben^sion  of  a  cbild,^  we 
BMist  eoMider  whether  the  facta  to  which  it  re- 
fers ails  within  hi»  experiences^  The  more  We 
incmase  his  knowledge  c^  fisR^ts^  the  more  we 
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should  exerercise  htm  in  reasooing  upon  them  ; 
but  we  should  teaeh  him  to  examine  carefully 
before  he  admits  any  thing  to  be  a  fact,  or  any 
assertion  to  be  true.  Experiment,  as  to  sub- 
stances, is  the  test  of  truth  ;  and  attention  to 
his  own  feelingp,  as  to  matters  of  feeling.  Com- 
parison  of  the  evidence  of  others  with  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature,  which  he  has  learned  from 
his  own  observation,  is  another  mode  of  ob- 
taining an  accurate  knowledge  of  fects.  M. 
Condiilac,  in  his  Art  of  Reasoning,  maintains, 
thf^t  the  evidence  of  reason  depends  solely  up* 
on  our  perception  of  the  identity,  or  to  use 
a  less  formidable  word,  samenesSy  ei  one  propo* 
sition  with  another.  "  A  demonstration,'*  he 
says,  "  is  only  a  chain  of  propositions,  in  which 
^*  the  same  ideas  passing  frott}  one  to  the  other 
differ  only  because  they  are  differently  ex-*' 
pressed ;  the  evidence  of  any  reasoning  con* 
"  sists  solely  in  its  identity ,•• 

M.  Condiilac*  exemplifies  this  doctrine  by 
translating  this  proposition,  ^'  The  measure  of 
^*  every  triangle  is  the  product  of  its  height  by 
**  half  its  base/*  into  self-evident,  or,  as  he  ealfs 


que  ^ce  qu'elte^  spnt.  6noDc6e8  diff6remmeut ;  et  V&ffidencB 
dfm  raisonnement  consiste  uniquement  dans  l*identit£.  V« 
Art  da  Raisooner,  p.  t. 
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tbeoi,  identical  propositions.      The  whole  uUi« 
mately  referring  to  the  ideas  which   we  have 
obtained  by;  oar  senses  of  a  triangle  ;  of  its  base^ 
of  measure,  height,   and    number*     If  a  child 
had  not  previously  acquired  any  one  of  these 
ideas,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  explain  one  term 
by  another,  or  to  translate  one  phrase  or  propo- 
,  sition  into  another ;  they  might  be  identical,  but 
they  would  not  be  self-evident  propositions  to 
the  pupil;  and  no  conclusion,  except  what  re* 
lates  merely  to  words,    could  be  formed  from 
such  reasoning*     The  moral   which  we  should 
draw   from  Condillac's  observations   for  Practi- 
cal  Education  must  be,  that  clear  ideas  should 
first  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses, 
and  that  afterwards,  when  we  reason  about  things 
in  words,  we  should  use  few  and  accurate  terms, 
that  we  may  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in 
changing  or  translating  one  phrase  or  proposi- 
tion into  another. 

Children,  if  they  are  not  overawed  by  autho- 
rity, if  they  are  encouraged  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving their  own  sensations,  and  if  they  are 
taught  precision  in  the  use  of  the  words  by  which 
they  describe  them,  will  probably  reason  acccu- 
rately  where  their  own  feelings  are  concerned. 

In  appreciating  the  testimony  of  others,  and 
in  judging  of  chances  and  probability,  we  must 
not  expect  our  pupils  to  proceed  very  rapidly. 
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ITbere  i^  more  danger  that  they  should  overr 
rate,  than  that  they  should  undervalue  the  evi;^ 
dence  of  others ;  because^  as  we  formerly  stated, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have  had  little 
experience  of  falsehood.  We  should,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  credulity^  excite  them,  in  all 
qases  where  it  can  he  obtained,  never,  to  rest 
satisfied  without  the  strongest  species  of  evi^ 
dence,  that  of  their  own  senses.  If  a.  child 
^says,  ^M  am  sure  of  such  a  thing,"  we  should 
immediately  examine  into  bis  reasons  for  be» 
lieving  it.  ^^  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  told  me. so,"  is 
not  a  sufficient  cause  of  belief,  unless  the  child 
has  had  long  experience  of  A.  and  B.'s  truth 
and  accuracy ;  and;i  at  all  events^  the  indolent 
habit  of  relying  upon  the  assertions  of  others, 
instead  of  verifying  them,  should  not  be  in^ 
dulged. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  those  ex- 
periments, ,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  uniform 
experience  of  our  lives  has  convinced  us  ;  we 
*  run  no  hazard,  for  instance,  in  believing  any 
<me  who  simply  asserts,  that  they  have  seen  an 
apple  fall  from  a  tree;  this  assertion  agrees  with 
the  great  natural  law  of  gravity ^  or,,  in  other 
words,  with '  the  uniform  experience  of  man- 
kind :  but  if  any  body  told  us^  that  they  had 
seen  an  apple  hanging  self*poised  in  the  air,  we 
should  reasonably   suspect  the    truth    of  their 
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observation,  or  of  their  evidence.  This  is  the 
first  rule  which  we  can  most  readily  teach  oar 
pupils  in  judging  of  evidence.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  children  from  four  to  six  years  old, 
for  every  thing  is  almost  equally  extraordinary 
to  them  ;  but  when  children  are  about  ten  or 
eleven,  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  variety 
of  facts  to  fornr comparisons,  and  to  judge  to  a 
certain  degree  of  the  probability  of  any  new 
fiict  that  is  related.  In  reading  and  in  conver- 
sation we  should  now  exercise  them  in  forming 
Judgments,  where  we  know  that  they  have  the 
means  of  comparison.  *^  Do  yon  believe  sodi 
a  thing  to  be  true  ?  and  why  do  you  believe 
it?  Can  you  account  for  9uch  a  thing  ^"  are 
questions  we  should  often  ask  at  this  period  of 
their  education.  On  hearing  extraordinary  fisKsts 
fome  children  will  not  be  satisfied  with  vague 
assertions ;  others  content  themselves  with  say*  ' 
ing,  ,  "  It  is  so,  I  read  it  in-  a  book.'*  We  sbouM 
have  little  hopes  of  those  who  swallow  eveiy 
thing  they  read  in  a  book  ;  we  are  atwayapleased 
to  see  a  child  hesitate  and  doubt,  and  requive 
positive  proof  before  be  believes.  The  tmte  for 
ijhe  marvellous  is  strong  in  ignwant  nunds ;  the 
wish  to  account  for  every  new  appearance  chin 
racterises  the  cultivated  pupil. 

A  lady  told  a  boy  of  nine  yeavfr  old  (S     ■  ■     ) 
the  following'  story,  which  she  had  justi  met 
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With  in  **  The  Curiosities  of  Literature/'  An 
officer^  who  was  confined  in  the  Bastille,  Used 
to  amuse  himself  by  playing  on  the  flute  t  one 
day  he  observed,  that  a  numbet  of  spiders  came 
Aown  from  their  webs,  and  hung  round  him,  as 
if  listening  to  his  music ;  a  number  of  mice  also 
came  from  their  holes^  and  retired  as  soon  ils 
he  stopped.  The  oflScef  had  a  great  dislike  td 
mice ;  he  procured  a  cat  from  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  when  the  liiice  were  entranced  by 
his  music^  he  let  the  cat  out  amongst  them. 

S  ■  ■  ■  was  much  displeased  by  tbis  man^s 
treacherous  conduct  towards  the  poor  mice,  and 
his  indignation  for  some  moments  suspended  his 
reasoning  fiiculty ;  but,  when  S  had  suf^ 

iiciently  expressed  his '  indignation  against  'the 
oflicer  in  the  affitii*  of  the  mice,  he  began  td 
question  the  truth  of  the  story ;  and  he  said^ 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  certain,  that  thd 
mice  and  spiders  came  to  listen  to  the  mU8ic4 
*'  I  do  not  know  about  the  mice,**  said  hei 
*'  but  I  think,  perhaps,  when  the  oflBcer  played 
'^  upon  the  flute,  he  set  the  air  in  motion,  and 
^^  shook  the  cobwebs,  so  as  to  disturb  the  spiders**^ 
We  do  not,  nor  did  the  child  think,  that  this 
was  a  satisfiictory  account  of  the  matter,  but  we 
mention  it  as  an  instance  of  the  love  of  investiga^ 
tion,  which  we  wish  to  encourage* 

The  difficult  of  judging  concerning  the  truth 
VOL.  IK  as 
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of  evidence  increnses^  wbea  we  tak€  aioral 
causes  into  t^e  account.  If  we  bad  any  ^m^-, 
picion^  thtt  a  Qiao  who  told  uts  jtjhat  be  had  seen 
an  apple  fall  fron^  a  tree,  bad  hiqis^lf  pull^  tb^ 
apple  doiyn  and  stolen  it^  we  should  set  the 
probability,  of  his  telling  a  falsehood,  and  his 
fXK)tive  for  doiiig  ^o,  against  his  evidQi>ce ;  and 
though,  according  tp  the  natural  physacsJ  caur^ 
of  thing«5  th^r^  would  be^  no  improbability  iu 
his  story,  yet  there  plight  arise  improbability 
from  his  qharaeter  for  dishonesty ;  and  thus  wq 
should  .^1  ourselves  in  doubt  concerning  thq 
fact.  JBut  jf  two  people  agreed  in  the  same 
t^timony,  .pqr  doubt  would  vanish,  the  dishonest 
ilian*9  doubtful  evidence  would  be  corroborated^ 
Mid  W0  should  believe,  notwithstanding  bis  ge» 
latieral  i^r§qter,  in  the  truth  of  his  assertion  in 
ijm  inj9$ai^t  ,  TVo  could  make  the  matter  in<- 
lifutely  jtiK)^  oomplicated,  but  wb^t  has  beeu 
aaid  will  be  )sufiu;ient  to  sugg^t  to  {^receptors 
thQ  di;0iculty,  whi^h  their  young  and  inaxperi. 
enced  pupils  must  feeU  in  forming  judgtpents  of 
fiiets  lyjiiere  physical  and  moral  proibabilities  are 
in  direct  c^positiofi  to  each  other* 

IVe  wisl)  tha^  a  writer,  eqiial  tp  sK^^h  a  ta9ki 
would  write  trials  for  children  as  exercises  for 
their  judgo^^nt ;  beginning  with  the  sio^ple&t, 
and  proceeding  gradually  to  more  complicated 
cases  in  which  moral  reasonings  can   b^  u^ed. 
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We  dp  not  m^an^  that  it  would  be  advi^eable  to 
initiate  young  readers  in  the  techinal  forms  of 
law  ;  but  the  general  principles  of  justice^  updn 
which  all  law  is  founded^  mighty  we  think^  be 
advantageously  exemplified.  Such  trials  would 
entertain  children  extremely.  There  is  a  slight 
attempt  at  the  kind  of  composition  we  mean^ 
in  a  little  trial  in  Evenings  at  Home ;  and  we 
have  seen  children  read  it  with  great  avidity. 
Cyru8*s  judgment  about  die  two  coats,  and  the 
ingenious  story  ^f  the  olive  merchant's  cause^ 
rejudgediby  the  sensible  child  in  the  Arabian 
Tales^  have  been  found  highly  interesting  to  a 
young  audience* 

We  should  prefer  truth  to  fiction  ;  if  we  could 
select  any  instances  from  real  life^  any  trials  suit- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  young  people,  they  would 
be  preferable  to  any  which  the  most  ingenious 
writer  could  invent  for  that  purpose.  A  gentle^ 
man^  who  has  taken  his^two  sons^  one  of  them 
tenr  and  the  otKi#  'fifteen  years  old^  to  hear 
trials  at  his  county  assi2es/ found  by  the  account 
whidi  the  boys  gave  of  what  they  had  heard^ 
that  they  had  been  interested,  and  that  they 
were  dapabk  of  understanding  the  business. 

Allowance  must  be  made  at  first  for  the  bustle 
and  noise  of  a  public  place,  and  for  the  varie«- 
ty  of  objects  which  distract  the  attention. 

Mitth  of  the  readiness  of  forming  judgments 
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depelids  upon  the  power  of  discarding  and  ob* 
literating  from  our  mind  all  the  superfluous 
circumstances  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  exercise  our 
pupils^  by  telling  them  now  and  then  stories  in 
the  confused  manner  in  which  they  are  some- 
times related  by  puzzled  witnesses;  let  them 
reduce  the  heterogenieous  circum&tances  to  or- 
der^ make  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  for  them- 
selves^  and  try  if  they  can  point  out  the  facts 
on  which  the  decision  principally  rests.  This  ts 
not  merely  education  for  a  lawyer ;  the  powers 
of  reasoning  and  judgment^  when  they  have 
been  exercised  in  this  manner,  may  be  turned 
to  any  art  or  profession.  We  should/ if  we 
were  ,to  try  the  judgment  of  children^  observe, 
whether  in  unusual  circumstances  they  can  ap- 
ply their  former  principles,  and  compare  the 
new  objects  that  are  placed  before  them  without 
perplexity.  We  have  sometimes  found,  that 
on«  subjects  entirely  new  to  them^  children, 
who  have  been  used  to-f^^asoii,  can  lay  aside  the 
circumstances  that  are  not  essential,  and  form  a 
distinct  judgment  for  themselves,  independently 
of  the  opinion  of  others* 

Last  winter,  the  entertaining  life  of  the  cele- 
brated miser,  Mr.  Elwes,  was  read  aloud  in  a 
family,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  chil- 
dren. .  Mr.  Elwes,  once  as  he  was  walking 
home  on  a  dark  night,  in  London,  ran  against 
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a  t!hair  pole  and  bruised  both  his  shiivs.  His 
friends  sent  for  a  surgeon.  Elwes  was  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  expense,  and  he  laid  *  the  surgeon 
a  wager  to  the  amount  of  his  bill^  that  the  leg 
which  he  took  under  his  own  protection  would 
get  well  sooner  than  that  which  was  put  under 
the  sui^on's  care ;  at  the  same  time  Mr«  Elwes 
promised  to  put  nothing  to  the  leg  of  which  he 
took  charge.  Mr«  Elwes's  favourite  leg  got  well 
sooner  than  that  which  the  surgeon  had  ^under- 
taken  to  cure,  and  Mr.  Elwes  won  his  wager. 
In  a  note  upon  this  transaction  his  biographer 
says,  ^*  This  wager  would  have  been  a  bubble 
**  bet  if  it  had  been  brought  before  the  Jockey* 
club,  because  Mr.  Elwes,  though  he  promised 
to  put  nothing  to  the  leg  under  his  own  protec* 
tion,  took  Velno*s  vegetable  sirup  during  the 
"  time  of  its  cure.** 
C-  (a  girl  of  twelve  year*  old,)  observed 
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when  this  anecdote  was  read,  that  ^*  still  the 
<^  wager  was  a  hit  wager,  because  the  medicine 
*'  which  Mr.  Elwes  took,  if  it  was  of  any  use, 
'^  must  have  been  of  use  to  both  legs ;  there* 
**  fore  the  surgeon  and  Mr.  Elwes  had  equal  ad- 
**  vantage  from  it."  C  ■  ^  «  ■  had  never  heard 
of  the  Jockey-club,  nor  of  bubble  bets  before, 
and  she  used  the  word  medicine^  because  sho 
forgot  th^  name  of  Yelao's  vegetable  sirup^  ' 
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We  have  observed,  the  works  of  criticism 
are  unfit  for  children,  and  teach  them  rather  to 
remember  what  others  say  of  authors,  than  to 
judge  of  the  books  themselves  impartially ;  but, 
when  we  objected  to  works  of  criticism^  we  did 
npt  mean  to  object  to  criticism  ;  we  think  it  an  ex- 
cellent exercise  for  the  judgment,  and  we  have 
ourselves  been  so  well  corrected,  and  so  kindly 
assisted  by  the  observations  of  young  criticks,  that 
we  cannot  doqbt  their  capacity.  This  bdok  has 
beep  read  to  a  jury  of  young  criticks,  who  gave 
their  utmost  attention  to  it  for  about  half  an  hour 
at  a  sitting,  and  many  amendments  have  been 
made  from  their  suggestions.  In  the  chapter  on 
Obstinacy,  for  instance,  when  we  were  asserting, 
that  children  sometimes  forget  their  old  bad  ha- 
bits, and  do  not  consider  these  as  a  part  of  them- 
selves, there  was  this  allusion  t 

^^  As' the  snake,  when  he  casts  his  skin,  leaves 
'^  the  slough  behind  him,  and  winds  on  his  way 
^^  in  new  and  beautiful  colours^** 

The  moment  this  sentence  was  read,  it  was 
objected  to  by  thp  audience.     S  ,  who  had 

been  pondering  over  the  affiiir  in  silence,  ex- 
claimed, '^  jBut.l  think  there  is  a  fault  in  the 
^^  allusion ;  do  not  snakes  cast  their  skins  every 
<^  year  ?  Then  these  new  and  beautiful  colourSy 
f^  which  are  the  good  habits,  must  be  throwa 


^  ftside  and  foi^tteh  the  next  time  %  tmt  that 
"  should  not  be." 

'    This  criticisf!)   appeared  conclu&ive    even   to 
the  author,  ^n4  the  sentence  was  iin  mediately 

«pu«ged.  • 

When  jroung  people  have  acquired  a  com- 
mand of  language,  we  must  be  careful  lest  their 
fluency  and  their  ready  use  of  synonymous  eX'- 
pre^ions  eAiould  lessen  the  accuracy  of  their 
reasoning.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has  ably  shown 
the ,  connexion  between  the  study ,  of  language 
and  the  art  of  reasonings  It  is  tiot  necessary  to 
xniil^  our  pupils  profound  grammarianis  or  ety** 
mologisis,  but  attention  to  the  origin^  abbre- 
vlaiiottSy  and  various  meanings  of  words,  will 
assist  them  not  only  to  ^peak,  but  to  think  and 
argue  with  preciaion.  This  \l  not  a  study  of 
abstract  speculatian,  but  of  practical,  daily  uti- 
lity;  half  the  disputes,  and  much  of  thp  misery 
of  the  world,  originate  and  perpetuate  theno-; 
selves  by  the  inaccurate  use  of  words.  One 
party  uses  a  word  in  tMs  sense,  the  opposite 
party  uses  the  same  word  in  another  sense ;  sdl 
their  reasonings  appear  absurd  to  each  other; 
and,  instead  c^  explaining  them,  they  quarreL 
This  is  not  the  case  merely  in  philosophical  dis^ 
putes  between  authors,  bat  it  happens  continu- 
ally in  the  busy^  active  scenes,  of  life*  Even 
whibt  we  were  writing  this  passage^  ia  the  news- 
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paper  of  to-day  we  met  with  an  instance  that  is 
sufficiently  striking. 

^^  The  accusation  against  me/*  says  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  in  his  eKCeUent  letter  to  Pichegru,  ex*^ 
postulating  upon  his  unmerited  conflnetnent, 
^*  brought  forward  by  your  justice  of  the  peace, 
*^  was,  that  I  was  the  enemy  of  the  repuUio. 
*^  You  know.  General,  that  with  military  men 
^^  the  word  enemy  has  merely  a  techinal  s^gni«- 
^^  fication,  without  expressing  the  least  character 
of  hatred.  You  will  redily  admit  this  principle, 
the  7*€mlt  of  which  is,  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
persecuted  for  the  injury  I  have  been  emtbled 
^'  to  do  whilst  I  carried  arms  against  you,^ 

Here  the  argument  between  two  generals, 
one  of  whom  is  pleading  for  his  liberty,  if  not 
for  his^  life,  turns  upon  the  meaning  and  con-<- 
struGtion  of  a  single  word.  Accuracy  of  reason^ 
ing,  and  some  knowledge  of  language,  may, 
it  appears,  b@  of  essential  service  in  all  profess 
sionis. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  attend  to  the  exact 
meaiiipg  which  is  avowedly  affixed  to  any  terms 
used  in  argument,  but  it  is  a)so  useful  to  attend 
to  the  thoughts  which  are  6ften  suggested  to 
the  disputants  by  certain  words.  Thus,  the 
words  h^ppin^ss,  and  beauty,  suggest  in  oonv 
yersation  very  different  ideas  to  different  men, 
§]i4  in  arguing  concerning  these  they  could  nev^ 
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teme  to  a  conclusion :  even  persons  ^ho  agree 
in  the  same  definition  of  a  word,  frequently 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  ideas  which  the 
word  suggests;  to  the  association  of  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  it  excites,  andj  conse- 
jquently,  they  cannot  strictly  abide  by  their  own 
definition,  nor  can  they  discover  where  the  errour 
lies.  We  have  observed,  that  the  imagination 
is  powerfully  aflected  by  words  that  suggest 
long  trains  of  ideas ;  our  reasonings  are  influ- 
enced in  the  same  miinner,  and  the  elliptical 
figures  of  speech  are  used  in  reasoning  as  well  as 
in  poetry. 

"  I  would  do  so  and  so,  if  I  were  Alexander.** 
**  And  so  would  I,  if  I  were  Parmenio  :*' 
is  a  short  reply  which  suggests  a  number  of 
ideas,  and  a  train  of  reasoning.  To  those  who 
cannot  supply  the  intermediate  ideas,  the  an- 
swer would  not  appear  either  sublime  or  rational. 
Young  people,  when  they  appear  to  admire  any 
compressed  reasoning,  should  be  encouraged  to 
show,  that  they  can  supply  the  thoughts  and 
reasons  that  are  not  expressed.  Vivacious 
children  will  be  disgusted,  however,  if  they  are 
required  to  detail  upon  the  subject;  all  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  be  sure  that  they  aptually  com- 
prehend-what  they  admire* 

Sometimes  a  question  that  appears  simple  in- 
folvisi   the   CQUsid^rattoft  of  pthers  which  are- 
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difficult.  Whenever  a  preceptor  cannot,  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  business,  he  mlV  do  wisely  to 
say  so  at  onioe  to  his  pupil,  instead  of  attempting 
a  superficial  or  evasive  reply.  For  instance,  if 
a  child  was  to  hear  th^t  the  Diltch  burn  and 
destroy  quantities  of  spice,  the  produoe  of  their 
India  islands,  he  would  probably  express  some 
surprise,  and  perhaps  Some  indignation.  If  a 
preceptor  were  to  say,  "  The  Dutch  have  a  right 
^^  to  do  what  they  please  with  what  is  their 
^'  own,  and  the  spice  is  their  own,**  his  pupil 
would  not  be  satisfied;  be  would  probably 
say,  *'  Yes,  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they 
♦*  please  with  what  is  their  own ;  but  why 
^^  should  thev  destroy  what  is  useful?"  The 
preceptor  might  answer^  if  he  chose  to  make  a 
foolish  answer,  "  The  Dutch,  follow  their  own 
*^  interest  in  burning  the  sptce;  they  sell  what 
remains  at  a  higher  price ;  the  market  would 
be  overstocked  if  they  did  not  burn  some 
f^  of  their  spice."  Even  supposing  the  child  to 
understand  the  terms,  this  would,  not  be  a 
satisfactory  answer ;  ^  nor  icould  one  .be  given 
without  discussing  the  nature .  of  commerce^ 
,and  the  justice  of  monopolies.  Where  one 
question  in  this;  manner  involves  another,  we 
should  postpone  the  discussion  if  it  cannot  be 
fsompletely  made  ;  the.  road  may  be  just  pointed 
put,  .and  the  pupil!s  curiosity  may  be  excited  t^ 
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future  inquiry.     It  is  even  better  to  be  ignorant^ 
than  to  have  superficial  knowledge. 

A  philosopher^  who  himself  excelled  in  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning,  recommends  the  study  of 
mathematicks  to  improve  the  acuteness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  reasoning  faculty.*  To  study  any 
thing  accurately  will  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  mind,  and  we  may  afterwards  direct 
the  judgment  to  whatever  purposes  we  please. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  as  a  reproach  upon 
men  of  science  and  literature,  that  those  who 
judge  extremely  well  of  books,  and  of  abstraet 
philosophical  questions,  do  not  show  the  same 
judgment  in  the  active  business  of  life ;  a  man, 
undoubtedly,  may  be  a  good  mathematician,  a 
good  critick,  an  excellent  writer,  and  may  yet 
not  show,  or  rather  not  employ,  much  judgment 
in  his  conduct :  his  powers  of  reasoning  cannot 
be  deficient ;  the  habit  of  employing  those 
powers  in  conducting  himself  he  should  have 
been  taught  by  early  education.  Moral  reason-^ 
ing,  and  the  habk  of  actitig  in  consequence  of 
the  conviction  of  judgment,  we  call  prudence; 
a  virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to  all  the  other 
virtues,  a  virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  friends,  that  it  surely  merits 
a  whole  chapter  in  Practical  Education. 

*  Locke.   On  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding, 
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On  Prudence  afid  Economy. 


Voltaire  says,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
always  wrote  with  one  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
and  acted  with  another.  It  often  happens,  that 
men  judge  with  one  degree  of  understanding, 
and  conduct  themselves  with  another ;  ^  hence 
the  common*place  remarks  on  the  difference 
between  theory  and  practice ;  hence  the  obser* 
vafeion,  that  it  is  easy  to  be  prudent  for  other 
people,  but  extremely  difficult  to  be  prudent 
for  ourselves*  Prudence  is  a  virtue  compound* 
ed  of  judgment  and  resolution  :  we  do  not  here 
speak  of  that  narrow  species  of  prudence,  which 
is  more  properly  called  worldly  wisdom ;   but 

*  Here  Hes  the  mutton-eating  king, 

Whose  promise  none  relied  on ; 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 

And  never  did  a  wise  one* 

.  EriTAPB  on  Charks  II. 
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we  mean  that  enlarged,  comprehensive  ivisdom^ 
which,  after  taking  a  calm  view  of  the  objects 
of  happiness,  steadily  prefers  the  greatest  portion 
of  felicity.  This  is  not  a  selfish  virtue ;  for, 
according  to  our  definition,  benevolence,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  our  pleasures,  must 
be  included  in  the  truly  prudent  man*s  estimate. 
Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  any  person 
prudent ;  the  power  to  judge,  and  the  habit  of 
acting  in  consequence  of  his  conviction.  We 
have  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  far  as.  we  were 
able,  suggested  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
the  powers  of  reasoning  in  our  pupils ;  we  must 
now  consider  how  these  can  be  applied  imme* 
diately  to  their  conduct,  and  associated  with 
habits  of  action. 

Instead  of  deciding  always  fgr  our  young  pu- 
pils, we  should  early  accustom  them  to  choose 
for  themselves  about  every  trifle  which  is  inte- 
resting to  childhood :  if  they  choose  wisely, 
they  should  enjoy  the  natural  reward  of  their 
prudence ;  and  if  they  decide  rashly,  they  should 
be  suffered  to  feel  the  consequence  of  their  own 
errour.  Experience,  it  is  said,  makes  even  fools 
wise;  and  the  sooner  we  can  give  experience, 
the  sooner  we  shall  teach  wisdom.  But  we 
must  not  substitute  belief  upon  trust  for  belief 
upon  conviction.    When  a  little^  boy  says,   *'  I 
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*^  did  not  eat  any  more  costard,  becaose  mamma  ' 
**  told  me  that  the  custard  would  make  me  sick," 
he  is  only  obedient^  he  is  not  prudent ;  he 
submits  to  his  mother's  judgment^  he  does  not 
use  his  own.  When  obedience  is  out  of  the 
question,  children  sometimes  follow  the  opinions 
of  others  ;  of  this  we  formerly  gave  an  instance 
(y.  Toys)  in  the  poor  boy,  who  chose  a  gilt' 
coa€d>^  because  his  mamma  ^^  and  every  body 
*'  said  ii  was  the  prettiest^**  whilst  he  really 
preferred  the  useful  cart :  we  •  should  never 
prejudice  them  either  by  our  wisdom  or  our 
folly. 

When  the  attention  is  not  turned  to  divine 
what  the .  spectators  think  and  feel,  children 
will  have  leisure  to  consult  their  own  minds,  and 
to  compare  their  own  feelings.  As  this  has 
been  already  spoken  of,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
it ;  we  only  mention  it  as  a  necessary  precaution 
in  teaching  prudence. 

Some  parents  may  perhaps  fear,  that,  if  they 
were  to  allow  children  to*  choose  upon  every 
trifling  occasion  for  themselves,  they  would  be-> 
come  wilful  and  troublesome  ;  this  certainly  will 
be  the  effect,  if  we  make  them  think  that  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  the  exert^ise  of  free-will,  indcf- 
pendently  of  any  good  that  may  be  obtained  by 
judicious  choice.    ^^  Now^  my  dear,  you  shall 
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*•  have  your  choice!  You  shall  choose  for 
"  yourself!  You^  shall  ha^ve  your  yree  cl>oice!'* 
are  expressions  tljat'  may  be  pronounced  in  such 
a  tone,  and  with  such  an  enaphasis  to  a  child^ 
as  immediately-  to  excite  a  species  of,  triuqophanti 
ecstasy  froox  the  mere  idea  of  having  his  qwn 
free  choice*  •  By  a  different  accent  and  emphasis 
we  may  repress  the  ideas  of  triumph,  a^id 
without  intimidating  the  pupil,  .we  may  turn 
hiis  mind  to  the  difficulties,  rather  tha|i  the  glory 
of  being  in  a  situation  to  decide  fpr.himself. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  early  impru* 
dence  of  children ;  their  mistakes,  when  they 
first  are  allowed  to  make  a  choice,  are  inevitably  \ 
all  their  sensations  are  new  to  th^O),  consequently 
they  cai^not  judge  of  what  they  shall  like  oi; 
dislike.  j(f  ^ome  of  Lord  Macartney's  suite  had, 
oa  his,  return  frpm  the  late  embassy  to  China, 
brought  home  9ome  plant  whose  smell  was 
perfectly  unknown  to  Europeans,  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  the  greatest  philosopher  in 
England  to  have  decided,  if  he  had  beep  asked, 
whether  heshoMid  like  the  unknown  perfuipe? 
Children  for  the  first  five  pr  six  years  of  their 
lives  are  in  the  situation  of ,  this  philosopher, 
relatively  to  external  objects.  We  should  never 
reproachfully  say  to  a  .child,  ^^  You  asked  to 
^^  smell  such'  a  thing ;  you  asked  to  fee  suc^  a 
*^  thin^ ;    and  nqw  you  have  had  your  wish. 
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«  3'ou  don't  like  them  !•*  How  can  the  child 
possibly  judge  of  what  he  shall  like  or  dislike^ 
before  he  has  tried  ?  Let  him  try  experiments 
upon  his  own  feelings ;  the  more  accurate  know* 
ledge  he  acquires,  the  sooner  he  will  be  enabled 
to  choose  prudently.  You  may  expedite  bis 
pr^^ress,  by  exciting  him  to  compare  each  new 
sensation  with  those  to  which  he  is  already 
familiarised;  this  will  counteract  that  love  of 
novelty  which  is  often  found  dangerous  to  pru« 
dence ;  if  the  mind  is  employed  in  comparing, 
it  cannot  be  dazzled  by  new  objects. 

Children  often  imagine^  that  what  they  like 
for  the  present  minute^  they  shall  continue  to 
like  for  ever ;  they  have  not  learnt,  from  expei'i- 
ment,  that  the  most  agreeable  sensations  fatigue, 
if  they  are  prolonged  or  frequently  repeated; 
they  have  not  learnt,  that  all  violent  stimuli 
are  followed  by  weariness  or  ennui.  The  sen- 
sible preceptor  will  not  insist  upon  his  pupil's 
knowing  these  things  by  inspiration,  or  will  he 
expect  that  his  assertions  or  prophecies  should 
be  implicitly  believed  ;  he  will  wait  till  the  child 
feelsj  and  at  that  moment  he  will  excite  his 
pqpil  to  observe  his  own  feelings.  *'  You 
thought  that  you  should  never  be  tired  of 
smelling  that  rose,  or  of  looking  at  that  pic* 
^  ture ;  now  you  perceive  that  you  are  tired : 
**  remember  this ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  an* 
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•*  oiher  time.''  If  this  be  said  in  ia  friendly 
manner^  it  will  not  pique  the  child  to  defend 
his  past  choice^  but  it  will  diredt  his  future 
judgment. 

Young  people  are  often  reproached  fdr  their 
imprudence  in  preferring  a  small  present  plea^ 
sure  to  a  large  distant  advantage  2    this  errout 
also  arises  from  inexperienpe ;  not  from  want  of 
judgment^    or  deficiency  in  strength  of  mind^ 
When  that  which  has  been  the  future  has  in  its 
turn  become  present^    children   begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  time ;  and  they  cat! 
then  form  some  comparisons  between  the  value 
of  present  and  future  pleasures.    This  is  a  very 
'  slow  process;  old  people  calculate  and  depeild 
*  upon  the  distant  future  more  than  the  young, 
'  not  always  from  their  increased  wisdom  or  prii-* 
dence^   but  merely  from  their  increased  expe- 
rience,   and .  consequent  belief  that  the  future 
will  in  time  arrive.     It  is  imprudent  in  old  peo- 
ple to  depend  upon  the  future ;  if  they  were  to 
reason  upon  the  chance  of  theii"    lives,    they 
ought  not  to  be  secure  of  its  arrival;  yet  habit 
In  .  this  instance,   as  in   many  others,   is   more 
powerful  than  reason  ;  in  all  the  plans  of  dderly 
people  there  is  seldom  anyerrourfroitiimpatien(i6 
as  to  the  future  ;  their  often  appear  gross  errours 
in  their  security  as  to  its  arrival.     If  these  oj^o* 
site  habits  could  be  mixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
VOL*  11.  2  c 
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eld^  atfd  of  the  yoimg,  it  would  be  for  their 
mutual  advantage. 

It  is  Qot  possible  to  infust  «Kpertence  into  tbe 
miud;  our  pupils  must  feel  for  themsdve^t  but 
by  teaching  theoi  to  observe  their  own  fillings 
we  siay  abridge  their  labour ;  a  few  lessons  w41I 
teach  a  great  deal  wtien  they  are  properly  ap* 
plied.  To  teach  children  to  calculate  md  cejn* 
pare  their  {>reseBt  and  ftttore  pleasnres^  we  may 
begin  by  fixing  s(hort  intervals  cf  time  for  onr 
experiments ;  an  hour^  a  day^  m  w^,  fierhaps, 
are  ^periods  of  time  to  whicb  their  imn^mrtioB 
will  easily  extend  ;  they  eu^  measore  andl  ei»Bi^ 
f>are  their  feelings  wkfain  these  spaces  ^  ^atam, 
and  we  may  lead  th^n  to  observe  their  owa 
errours  in  not  providing  for  the  futare.  ^  Itfow 
^^  Friday  is  come;  last  Monday  you  tbonglit 
*^  Friday  would  never  ^coase.  If  you  had  not 
<^  cut  away  all  your  pencil  last  week^  you  wonid 
^^  have  had  some  left  to  djpaw  with  to-day. 
'^  Another  time  you  will  manage  better.* 

We  should  also  lead  them  to  coBspare  their 
ideas  of  any  given  pleasure,  befcme  and  after 
i^he  ^period  of  its  arrival.  ^^  You  thought  last 
^  suiQmer  that  you  should  like  making  snow^ 
^^  balls  in  winter,  better  than  making  hay  in 
<<  summer.  Now  you  have  made  sncw^baUs 
5^  toJay ;  and  you  remember  what  you  felt 
(^  when  you  were  making  hay  laat  sumsnar ;  do 
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'^  you  like  the  snow-ball  pleasure^  or  the  hay* 
<^  making  pleasure  the  best  ?  **  V*  fietrquin*s 
Quatre  Saisons. 

If  our  pupils,  when  they  h|tve  any  choiee  to 
make>  prefer  a  small  gratification  to  a  gy^eat  fu*^- 
ture  plea0ur^5  we  should  not  at  the  moment  of 
their  decision  reproach  their  imprudence^  but 
we  should  steadily  make  them  abide  by  their 
choice  ;  and  when  the  time  arrives  at  which  the 
greater  pleasure  might  have  been  enjoyed^  we 
should  remark  the  circumstance,  but  not  with 
a  tone  of  reproach^  for  it'  is  their  affair,  not^ 
ours.  ^^  You  preferred  having  a  sheet  of  paper 
^*  the  moment  you  wanted  it  last  week,  to  the 
^  having  a  quire  of  paper  this  week/*  *'  Oh, 
^  but,"  says  the  child,  *^  I  wanted  a  sheet  of 
•'  paper  very  much  then,  but  I  did  not  con-* 
^^  sideif  how  soon  this* week  would  come;  I  wish 
"  I  hid  chosen  the  quire.**  *^  Then  remember 
^  what  you  feel  now,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
*^  choose  better  upon  another  occasion/'  Wt 
should  always  refer  to  the  pupils*  own  feelings, 
and  loolt  forward  to  their  future  advantage ;  the 
reason  why  so  few  young  piieople  attend  to  advice 
is,  that  their  preceptors  do  not  bring  it  actually 
home  to  their  feelings  ;  it  is  useless  to  reproach 
for  past  imprudence :  the  child  sees  the  errour  aa 
plainly  as  we  do ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make 
it  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

2  c  2    ' 
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.  To  a  geometrician  the  words  by  proposition 
1st.  stand  for  a  whole .  demonstration :  if  he  re*^ 
collect9  that  he  has  once  gone  over  the  demon- 
stratipn,  *  he  is  satisfied  of  its  (ruth,  and  without 
verifying  it  again,  he  makes  use  of  it  in  making 
out  the  demonstration  bf  a  new  proposition. 
In  moral  reasoning  we  proceed  in  the  same 
manner ;  we  recollect  the  result  of  *  our  past 
experiments,  and  we  refer  to  this ;  moral  de- 
monstratidn  in  solving  a  new  problem.  In 
time,  by  frequent  practice,  this  open|tipn  is 
performed  so  rapidly  by  the  mind,  n^  that  we 
scarcely  perceive  it,  and  yet  it  guides  our  ac-« 
'  lions.  A  man  in  walking  across  the  room 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  the  tables  and  chairs, 
without  perceiving '  that  he  reasons  about  the 
matter;  a  sober  man  avoids  hard  drinking,  be- 
cause he  knows  it  to  be  hurtfiil  to  his  health ; 
but  he  does  not  every  time  he  refuses  to  drink 
go  over  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  which  first 
.  decided  his  determination.  A  modern  philo* 
sopher*  calls  this  r^ipid  species  of  reasoning 
^^  intuitive  analogy;^  applied  to  the  business  of 
life,  the  French  call  it  tact.  Sensible  people 
Jiave  this  tact  in  higher  perfections  than  others, 
jand.  prudent  people  govern  themselves  by  it 
:moie  regularly  than  others ;    by  the  method^ 

*  Danria'A  <ZooDOKnia. 
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which  we  have  recbmmehded,  'we  hope  it  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  early  ^education. 
'  Rousseau,  in  expressing  his  contempt  for 
those:  who  make  habit  their  only  guide  of  ac- 
tion,  goes,  .as  he  is  apt  to  do  in  the  heat  of  de- 
clamation, .  into  the  errour  opposite  to  that  which 
he  ridicules*  ^^  The  only  habit,"  cries  he, 
'^  that  I  wish  my.Emilius  to  have,  is  the  habit 
^  of  ^having  .no  ^habits."  Emilius  would  have 
been  t  a  strange  being  had  he  literally  accom- 
plish^ his  preceptor's  wish.  To  go  up. stairs 
would  have  been  a  most  operose,  and  to  go 
down  stairs  a  most  tremendous  affair  to' Emi- 
lius, for  as  he  was  to  have  no  habits,  between 
every-  step'  of  the  stairs  new  deliberations  must 
take  place,  and  fresh  decisions  of  the  judgment 
and  will.ensue.  In  his  moral  judgments. Emi- 
lius would: have  had  as  much  useless  labour. 
Habit;  surely  is  necessary,  even  to  those  who 
make  reason  the  ultimate  judge  of  their  aflairs. 
Reason  is  not  .to  be  appealed  to  upon  every 
trivial  occasion,  to  re-judge  the  same  cause  a  miK 
lion  of  times.  Must  a  man^  every  time  he  draws 
a  straight  line,  repeat  to  himself,  ^^  a  right  line  is 
^^  that  which  lieth  evenly  between  its  points?'- 
Must  he  rehearse  the  propositions,  of  EucKd,.  in* 
etead  of  availing  himself  of  their  practical  use  ? . 
[^  Chriatian,.  canst  thou  raise  a; perpendicular 
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^^  upon  n  sttnigbt  line^ '"  is  the  apostrophe  widi 
^hich  the  cross-legged  emperor  of  Barbaiy^ 
seated  on  his  throne  of  rough  deal  boards^  ac- 
posts  eveiy  learned  stranger  who  frequents  his 
court.  In  the  course  of  his  reign^  probably^ 
his  Barbaric  mtyesty  may  have  reiterated  the  de* 
paonstration  of  this  favourite  proposition^  which 
he  learned  from  a  French  surgeon,  about  five 
hundred  timiss ;  but  his  majesty's  understanding 
|s  not  materially  improved  by  these  recitals ;  his 
geometrical  learning  is  confined,  we  are  told^  to 
^his  single  prppojition. 

It  would  b^ye  been  scarcely  worth  while  to 
^ave  singled  out  for  combat  this  paradox  of 
^ousseaii's  concerning  habit,  if  it  had  not  pre« 
^ei^ted  itself  in  the  formidable  form  of  an  anti- 
thesis* J^  falsp  maxim  conveyed  in  an  antithesis 
is  dangerpuS|  because  it  is  easily  remembered 
and  repeated,  and  \t  quickly  passes  current  in 
fXMiversation, 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  of  which  we 
have  imprpdtnffy  lost  sight.  Imprudence  does 
not  always  arise  from  neglect  pf  pur  past  expe* 
Hence,  or  from  pur  forgetting  to  take  the  future 
into  our  calculations,  but  frpm  false  associations^ 
or  from  passion.  Objects  often  appear  diflerent 
^o  oiie  man,  from  what  tbey  do  to  the  rest  of 
^e  world;   ^his  man  m^^  reason   well    upon 
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what  die  majorily  fiS  reasonaUe  pei^le  agree 
to  call  fiilse  appearances ;  be  mwj  follow  ttiictly 
the  ocmvictiott  c^  fak  own  understanding,   and 
yet  the  world  will  say  that  be  acts  very  impm- 
dently.    To  tbe  taste  or  amell  of  i^se  wbo  are 
in  a  fever^  olgects  not  only  appear,  but  really 
are,  to  tbe  patients,  difierent  from  what  they  ap* 
pear  to  persons  in  sound  healdi ;  in  tbe  same 
manner  to  the  imagination  ofc^cts  have  really 
ft   different  value  in   moments    ef   entbusiasmj 
from  what  they  have  in  our  cooler  hours,  and 
we  scarcely  can  believe  that  our  view  of  ol^ects 
will  ever  vary.    It  is  in  vain  to  o]E^ose  reason  to 
false  associations ;   we  must  end^voor  to  cMd- 
bat  one  set  of  associations  by  another,  and  to 
alter  tbe  sUuation,  and  consequently  the  views 
ol  the  mistaken  person.     Suppose,  for  instance^ 
that  a  child  had  been  in  a  coach  and  six  upon 
some  plcMont  excursiow-  (it  is  an   improbable 
thing,  but  we  may  suj^ose  any  thing):    sup^ 
pose  that  a  child  had  enjoyed  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstances  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
pleasure  in  a  coach  and  six,  he  might   after- 
wards long  to  be  in  a  similar  vehicle,  from  a 
mistaken  notion,  that  it  could  confer  happiness. 
Here  we  should  not  oppose  the  force  of  reason* 
ing  to  a  fafto  association,  but  we  should  eounii^ 
teract  the  former  association.     Give  the  child  an 
equal  quantity  of  amusement  when  he  is  not 
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ID  a  coach  and  six,  and  then  he  will  form  fresh 
pleasurable  associations  with  other  objects  which 
imay  .balance  his  first  prepossession*  If  you  op- 
pose reason  in^ectually  to  passion  or  taste,  yon 
bring  the  voice  and  power  of  reason  into  discre- 
dit with  your  pupil.  When  yon  have  changed  his  . 
view  of  things,  you  may  then  reason  with  him^ 
and  show  him  the  cause  of  his  former  itiistake. 

In  the  excellent  fable  of  the  shield  that  was 
gold  on  one  side  and  silver  on  the  other,  the 
two  disputants   never  could  have  agreed  until 
they  changed  places*     When  you  have  in  se- 
ver^al  instances  proved  by  experiment  that  you 
judge  more .  prudently  than  your  pupil,  he. will 
be  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  your  counsels, 
and  then  your  experience  will  be  of  real  use  to 
^im  ;  he  will  argue  from  it  with  safety  and  sa- 
ikis&ction.     When,  after  recovering  from  fits  of 
passion  or  enthusiasmr  you  have  upon   several 
occasions .  convinced  him^  that  your  admonitions 
would  have  prevented  him  from  the  pain  of  re^ 
pentance,  he  will  recollect  this  when  he  again 
§ee\s  the  first  rise  of  passion  in  his  mind,  and  he 
may  in  that  lucid  moment  avail  himself  of  your 
calm  reason,  and  thus  avoid  the  excesses  of  ex- 
travagant passions.      That  unfortunate   French 
Qotpnarph^li^  who  was  liable  to  temporary  fits  of 

«  • 
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frenzy,  learned  to  foresee  his  approaching  ma- 
lady, and  often  requested  his  friends  to  disarm 
him,  lest  he  should  injure  any  of  his  attendants. 

In  a  malady  which  precludes  the  use  of  rea- 
son, it  was  possible  for  this  humane  patient  to 
foresee  the  probable  mischief  he  might  do  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  take  prudent  measured 
against  his  own  violence ;  and  may  not  we  ex* 
pect',  that  those  who  are  early  accustomed  to 
attend  to  their  own  feelings,  may  prepare  against 
the  extravagance  of  their  own  passions,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  regulating  advice  of  their 
temperate  fnends. 

In  the  education  or  girls  we  must  teach  them 
much  more  caution  than  is  necessary  to  boys ; 
their  prudence  must  be  more  the  result  of  rea- 
soning than  of  experiment ;  they  must  ~  trust  to 
the  experience  ^of  others,  they  cannot  always 
have  recourse  to  what  ought  to  be,  they  must 
adapt  themselves  to  what  is.  ..They  cannot  rec- 
tify the  material  mistakes  in  tYttir  conduct.* 
Timidity,  a  certain  tardiness  of  decision,  and 
reluctance  to  act  in  public  situations,  are  not 
considered  as  defects  in  a  woman*s  character; 
her  pausing  prudence  does  not,  to  a  man  of  dis- 
cernment, denote  imbecility,  but  appears  to  him 

^  **  No  penHnce  can  absolve  their  guilty  fame ; 
*'  Nor  tean,  that  wash  out  sjn,  can  wash  out  shame/* 
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the  graceful  auspicious  cbara^eristic  of  female 
virtue*    There  is  always  more  probability^  that 
women  should  endanger  their  own  happiness  by 
precipitation    than    by    forbearance.     Prompti- 
tude of  choice  is  seldom  expected  from  the  fifr- 
roale  sex ;  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
leisure  that  is  permitted  to  them  for  reflectionu 
*'  Begin  nothing  of  which  you  have   not  well 
^^  considered  the  end/'  was  the  piece  of  adrtce 
for  which  the  Eastern  Sultan*  paid  a  purse  of 
gold,  the  price  set  upon  it  by  a  si^.'    The 
monarch  did  not  repent  of  his  purchase.    Hiis 
maxim  should  be  engraved  upon  the  memory 
of  our  female  pupils  by  the  repeated   lessons  of 
education.     We    should   even    in    trifles   avoid 
every  circumstance    which  can  tend  to  make 
girls   venturesome,    which  can  encourage  them 
to  trust  to  their  good  fortune,  instead  of  relying 
on  their  own  prudence*     MarmonteFs  tale^  en- 
titled    "  Heweusementj^  is  a  witty,  but  surely 
not  a  moral  tale.     Girls  should  be   discouraged 
from  hazarding  opinions  in  general  conversation, 
but  amongst  their  friends  they  should  be  excited 
to  reason  with  accuracy  and   with  temper.      It 
is  really  a  part  of  a  woman's  prudence  to  have 
command  of  temper;  if  she  has  it  not,  her  wit 
and  sense  will  not  have  their  just  value  \tk  do- 

*♦•  '      »  Persian  Tales. 
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mestick  life.  Calphurnia,  a  Roman  lady^  used 
to  plead  her  own  cause  before  the  senate,  aod 
we  are  informed^  that  she  became  ^'  so  trou-* 
^^  blesome  and  confident^  that  the  judges  de* 
^^  creed  that  thenceforward  no  woman  should 
^'  be  suffered  to  plead."  Did  not  this  lady  maka 
an  imprudent  use  of  her  talents  I 

In  the  choice   of  friends,  and  on  all  matters 
of  taste,    young  women   should  be  excited  to 
feason   about  their  own  feelings.      ^'  There  is 
'^  no  reasoning    about    taste,**    is  a  pernicious 
maxim ;    if   there    was    more    reasoning   there 
would  be  less  disputation  upon  this  subject.     If 
women  questioned  their  own  minds,  or  allowed 
their  friends  to   question  them  concerning  %hi 
reasons  of  their    '^  preferences  and    aversions,** 
there   would    not    probably  be  so   many  love* 
matches,    and  so  few  love-marriages.     It  is  in 
vain  to  expect,  that  young  women  should  begin 
to  reason  miraculously,  at  the  very  moment  that 
reason  is  wanted  in   the  guidance  of  their  con- 
duct :  we  should  also  observe,  that  wom^n  are 
called  upon  for  the  exertion  of  their  prudeqce 
at  an  age  when  young  men  are  scarcely   sup* 
posed  to  possess  that  virtue  ;  therefore  women 
should  be. more  early,  and  more  carefully  edu* 
cated  for  the  purpose.    The  important  decisions 
of  a  woman^s  life  are  often  made  before  she  is 
twenty ;  a  man  does  not  come  upon  the  theatre 
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of  public  life,  where  most  of  his  prudence  is 
shown,  till  he  is  much  older. 

Economy  is  an  essential  domestic  virtue. 
Some  women  have  a  foolish  love  of  expen- 
sive  baubles ;  a  taste,  which  a  very  little  care, 
pirobabiy,  in  their  early  education,  might  have 
prevented.  We  are  told  that  when  a  collec* 
tion  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  made 
for  the  cekbrated  Cuzzona  to  save  her  from  ab- 
solute want,  she  immediately  laid  out  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  a 
skell-^ap,  which  was  then  in  fashion.*  Prudent 
mothers  will  avoid  showing  any  admiration  of 
pretty s  ^trinkets  before  their  young  daughters, 
and  they*  will  oppose  the  ideas  of  utility  and  du- 
rability to  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion,  which 
creates  a  taste  ibr  beauty,  as  it  were,  by  procla- 
mation. "  Such  athingisprietty,  but  it  is  of  no 
**  us6.  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it  vnll  soon 
^*  wear  out**— a  mother  may  say;  and  she 
would  prove  the  truth  of  her  assertions  to  her 
pupiisi .     . 

Economy  is  usually  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  money,  but  it  may  be  shown  on  many 
other  occasions :  economy  may  be  exercised  in 
taking  care  of  whatever  belongs  to  us  ;  children 

should  have  the  care'  of  their  own  clothes,  and 

*  • 
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if  they  are  negligent  of  what  is  in  their  charge, 
this  negligence  should  not  be  repaired  by  ser- 
vants or  friends,  they  should  fe^l  the  real  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  neglect^  but  no  6ther 
punishment  should  be  inflicted ;  and  they  should 
be  left  to  make  their  own  reflections  upon  their 
errours.and  misfortunes,  undisturbed  by  the  re- 
proaches of  their  friends,  or  by  the  prosing  moral 
of  a  governess  or  preceptor.     We  recommend, 
for  we  must  descend  to  these  trifles,  that  girls 
should  be  supplied  with  an  independent  stock  of 
all   the  little  things  which   are  in   daily   use; 
housewifes  and  pocket-books  well  stored  with 
useful  implements ;    and  there   should    be    no 
lending  and  boiTOwing  amongst  children. ,  It  Will 
be  but  just  to  provide  our  pupils  with  convenient 
places  for   the  preservation  and  arrangement  of 
their  little  goods.     Order  is  necessary  to  eco- 
nomy,  and  we  cannot  more  certainly  create  a 
taste  for  order,  than  by  showing  early  its  advan* 
tages  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.    The  aver* 
sion  to  old  things  should,  if  possible,  be  prevent- 
ed iji  children  :  we  should  not  express  contempt 
for  old  things,  but  we  should  treat  them  w'ith 
increased  reverence,   and  exult  in  their  having 
arrived  under  our  protection  to  such  a  creditable 
age.     '^  I  have  had  such  a  hat  so  long,  therefore 
<*  it  does  not  signify  what  becomes  of  it ! "  is  the 
speech  of  2l  promising  little  spendthrift    *'  I  have 
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*^  taken  care  6f  my  hat,  it  has  lasted  so  long ) 
"  and  t  hope  I  shaH  make  it  last  longer^^*  is  the 
exultation  of  a  yoimg  economist^  in  which  his 
prudent  friend  should  sympathise. 

**  Waste  not,  want  not,**  is  an  excellent  motto 
in  an  English  nobleman*s  kitchen.*'  The  most 
opulent  parents  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  adopt 
it  in  the  economic  education  of  their  children ; 
early  habits  of  care,  and  an  early  aversion  and 
contempt  for  the  selfish  spirit  of  wasteful  extra** 
vagance,  may  preserve  the  fortunes,  and  what 
is  of  far  mortf  importance^  the  integrity  and 
peace  of  mind  of  noble  families. 

We  have  said,  that  economy  cannot  be  exer- 
cised without  children*s  having  the  management 
of  money.  Whilst  our  pupils  are  young,  if 
they  are  educated  at  home,  they  cannot  have 
much  real  occasion  for  money ;  all  the  necessa* 
ries  of  life  are  provided  for  them ;  and  if  they 
have  money  to  spend,  it  must  be  probably  laid 
out  in  superfluities.  This  is  a  bad  beginning. 
Money  should  be  represented  to  our  pupils  a§ 
what  it  really  is,  the  conventional  sign  ef  the 
value  of  commodities ;  before,  children  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  and  comparative  value  of 
any  of  these  commodities,  it  is  surely  imprudent 
to  trust  them  with  money.     As  to  the  idea  that 

^  Lord  Scar6dale*$»  Keddleston* 
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Aildtoii  may  be  charitable  and  getiei'otift  iti  the 
disposal  of  money,  we  have  expressed  our  sen- 
timents folly  upon  this  subjecft  already.  We 
are^  however^  sensible^  that  when  children  are 
sent  to  any  ^school,  it  is  advisable  to  supply  them 
with  pocket-moaey  enough  to  put  them  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  their  companions;  othe^* 
wise  we  might  run  the  hazard  of  inducing  worse 
fimlts  than  extravagance— meanness,  or  enVy. 

Youag  people,    who   are  educated  at  home, 
should,  as  mudi  as  possible,  be  educated  to  tak6 
a  £im}Iy  interest  in  all  the  domestick  expenses** 
Parental   reserve  in  money-matters  is  extremely 
impolitic  ;   as  Mr.  Locke  judiciously  observes^ 
that  a  lather,  who  wraps  his  affairs  np  in  mys-* 
t(Bry,    and  who  ^  views  his  son   with  jealous 
**  eyes,"    as  a  person  who  is  to  begin  to  live 
when  be  dies,  must  mdce  him  an  enemy  by 
iveating  him  as  such.    A  frank  simplicity  and 
cordial  dependence  upon  the  integrity  and  upon 
the  sjrmpttthy  of  their  children,  will  ensure  to 
jparents  their- disinterested  friendship.    Ignorance 
ia  always  more  to  be  dreaded  than  knowledge. 
Young  people^  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
affiiirs,   who  have  no  idea  of  the,  relative  ex- 
pense of  different  modes  of  living,  and  of  the 
srarioos  waots  of  a  family,  are  apt  to  be  extreme* 
iy  4inreasonable    in  the  imaginary  disposal  of 
ihetr  parent's  fortune ;  they  contflne  their  view 
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merely  to  their  own  expenses*  '^  I  only  sfMind 
such  a  sum/'  they  say,  ^^  and  surely  that 
is  nothing  to  my  father's  income/'  They 
consider  only  the  absolute  amount  of  what  they 
spend,  they  cannot  compare  it  with  the  nunorber 
of  other  expenses  which  are  necessary  for :  the 
rest  of  the  family;  they  do  not  know  these^ 
therefore  they  cannot  perceive  the  proportion 
which  it  is  reasonable  that  their,  expenditure 
should  bear  to  the  whole.  Mrs.  D'Arblay>  in 
one  of  her  excellent  novels,  has  given  a  striking 
picture  of  the  ignorance  in  which  young  women 
sometimes  leave  their  father's  house,  and  begin 
to  manage  in  life  for  themselves,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  powers  of  money.  Catnil* 
jla's  imprudence  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  her 
ignorance.  Young  women  should  be.  accus- 
tomed  to  keep  the  family  accounts,  and  their 
arithmetick  should  not  be  merely  a  speculative 
science ;  they  should  learn  the  price  of  all.  ne* 
cessaries,  and  of  all  luxuries ;  they  should  learn 
what  luxuries  are  suited  to  their  fortune  and 
rank,  what  degree  of  expense  in.dressKis:es- 
sential  to  a  regularly  neat,  appearance^ :  and 
what  must  be  the  increased  expense  and. temp* 
tations  of  fashion  in  different  situations  ;  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  imagiiie  that  .they,  catt 
resist  these  temptations  more  than  others,  if  they 
get  into  company  above  their  rank^  nw  should 
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they  have  any  iildistinct  idea^  that  by  some 
wonderfully  economical  operations  they  can 
make  a  given  sum  of  money  go  farther  than 
others  can  do.  The  steadiness  of  calculation  will 
prevent  all  these  vain  notions ;  and  young  womei^> 
when  they  see  in  stubborn  figures  what  must  be 
the  consequence  of  getting  into  situations  where 
they  must  be  tempted  to  exceed  their  means^ 
will  probaby  begin  by  avoiding^  instead  of  brav-^ 
ing,  the  danger. 

Most  parents  think  that  their  sons  are  more 
^  disposed  to  extravagance  than  their  daughters ; 
the  sons  are  usually  exposed  to  greater  tempta-* 
jtions.  Young  men  excite  one  another  to  expense 
and  to  a,  certain  carelessness  of  economy^ 
which  assumes  the  name  of  spirit>  while  it  or-* 
ten  forfeits  all  pretensions  to  justice.  A  pru- 
dent father,  will  never,  from  any  false  notions 
of  forming  his  son  early  to  good  company,  in^^ 
trbdtice  him  to  associates  whose  only  merit  is 
their  rank  or  their  fortune.  Such  companions 
will  lead  a  weak  young  man  into  every  species 
of  extravagance,  and  then  desert  and  ridicule 
him  in  the  hour  of  distress.  If  a  young  man 
has  a  taste  for  literature,  and  for  rational  society, 
his  economy  will  be  secured '  simply,  because 
his  pleasures  will  not  be  expensive,  nor  depen- 
dent upon  the  caprice  of  fashionable  associates. 
The  intermediate  state  between  that  of  a  school^ 
VOL.  11.  .     2  i> 
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boy  and  a  maa  is  the  dangercms  period,  in  which 
taste  for  espense  is  often  acquired,  before   the. 
means  of  gratifying  it  are  obtained.     Boys  listen 
with  anxiety  to  the  conversation  of  those  who 
are  a  few  years  older  than  thenfiselves.     Frcua 
this  conversation  diey  gather  information    vc^ 
specting  the  Hays  of  the  world,  which,  though 
oflen  erroneous,  they  tenaciously  believe  to  be 
accurate:  it  is    vain    that    their   older    friends 
may  assure  them  that  such  and  such  friTolons 
expenses  are  not  necessary  to  the  welUbeing  of 
a  maa  in  society :  they  adhere  to  the  opinion  of 
.  the  younger  counsel ;  they  cendude  that  every 
thii^  is  changed  since  their  parents  were  young ; 
that  they  must  not  govern  themselves  by  anti- 
quated notitsns,  but  by  the  scheme  of  eoonottiy 
whidi  happens  to  be  die  fashion   of  the  day* 
During  this  boyish  state,  parents  should  be  par* 
ticularly  attentive  to  »the  company  which  their 
sons  keep ;  and  they  should  frequently,  in  con- 
versation with  sensible^  but  not  with  morose  or 
old-iashiQoed  people^  lead  to  the  sol]yect  of  eco^ 
nomy^  and  openly  discuss  and  settle  the  most 
essential   points.    At    the    same    time  a  &ther 
should  not  intimidate  bis  son  with  the  idea  that 
nothing  but  rigid  economy  can  win  his  parental 
favour;    his    parental    favour   should  not  be  a 
aaercenary  object ;    he  should  rather  show  his 
son,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  great  temptations 


to  which  a  yoaog  man  is  exposed  in  goitig  first 
iato  the  world;  be  should  show  hiai^  both  that 
he  is  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  him,  and 
that  he  yet  kqows  the  fallibility  of  youthful  pni^ 
clence.  If  he  expect  from  bis  son  unerring  pru^ 
dcnce,  he  expects  too  much^  and  be  will,  per* 
haps,  create  ah  apprehension  of  his  displeasure, 
which  may  ehill  and  repress,  all  ingenuous  con- 
fidence. In  aU  bis  ehildisb,  and  in  all  his  yoiitb* 
ful  distresses,  a  son  should  be  habitually  inclined 
to  turn  to  his  father  as  to  bis  most  indulgent 
friend.  *'  Apply  to  me  if  wer  you  get  into  any 
'^  difficulties,  and  you  will  always  find  me  your 
^^  VDost  indulgent  frieiid/'  werf  the  woi^ds  of  a 
fdtliier  jto  a  child  of  twelre  years  old,  pronounced 
with  such  encouraging  benevolence,  that  tbey 
were  never  forgotten. by  Ae  person  to  whom  tbey 
were  addressed* 

Before  a  young  man  goes  into  the  worlds  it 
will  be  a  gre£)t  advantage  to  bim  to  have  sonie 
share  ia  the  management  c^  bis  father's  affairs ; 
by  laying  out  money  for  another  person  be  wiU 
acquire  habits  of  care  whicb  will  be  useful  to 
bim  j^terwards  in  bis  own  affiiirs.  A  fitCber, 
who  is  building,  or  improving  grounds,  wbo  is 
carrying  oo  works  of  any  sort^  can  easily  allot 
some  portion  of  the  business  to  his  8on,''as  an 
exercise  for  bis  judgment  and  prudence.  He 
should  hear  and  see  the  estimates  -  of'  workmen, 
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atidhe  should,  as  soon  as  he  has  collected  the 
necessary  facts^  form  estimates  of  his  own,  be- 
fore he  hears  the  calculation  of  others :  this 
power  of  estimating  will  be  of  great-  advantage 
tp  gentlemen;  it  will  circumscribe  their  wishes, 
and  it  will  protect  them  against  the  low  frauds  of 
designing  workmen.- 

It  may  seem  trivial,  but'  we  cannot  forbear 
to  advise  young  people  to  read  the  newspapers 
of  <he  day  regularly :  they  will  keep  up  by  these 
means  with  the  current  of  affairs,  and  they  will 
exercise  their  judgment  upon  interesting  busi- 
ness and  large  objects.  The  sooner  boys  acquire 
the  sort  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  conver- 
sation of  sensible  men  the  better;  they  will  be 
the  less  exposed  to  feel  false  shame.  False 
shame,  the  constant  attendant  upon  ignorance, 
often  leads  young  men  into  imprudent  expenses ; 
.when,  upon  any  occasion,  they  do  not  know 
by,  any  certain  calculation  to  what  any  expense 
may  amount,  they  are  ashamed  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely. From  another  sort  of  weakness,  they 
are  ashamed  to  resist  the  example  or  impor- 
tunity of  numbers ;  against  this  weakness,  the 
9trong  desire  of  preserving  the  good  opinion 
of  estimable  friends  is  the  best  preservative. 
The  taste  for  the  esteem  of  superior  charac- 
ters cures  the  mind  of  fondness  for  vulgar  ap- 
plause. 
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We  have,  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  this 
book,  spoken  of  the  danger  of  the  passion  for 
gamiiig;  and  the  precautions  that  we  have  re- 
commended in  early  education  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prevent  the  disorder  from  appearing  in  our  pu- 
pils  as  they  grow  up.  Occupations  for  the  un- 
derstanding, and  objects  for  the  aflfections,  will 
preclude  the  necessity  of  the  violent  stimulus  of 
the  gaming-table.  It  may  be  said,  that  many 
men  of  superior  abilities,  a^d  of  generous,  social 
tempers,  become  gamesters.  They  do  so,  be- 
cause they  have  exhausted  other  pleasures,  and 
because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  strong 
excitements.  Such  excitements  do  not  become 
necessary  to  happiness,  till  they  have  been  made 
habitual. 

There  was  an  excellent  essay  on  Projects, 
published  some  years  ago  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  which  we  think  would  make  a  proper 
idapre^sion  upon  young  persons  of  good  sense. 
We  do  not  wish  to  repress  the  generous  enter- 
prising^  ardour  of  youth,  nor  to  confine  the  ideas 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  which  self  must  be  the 
centre.  Calculation  will  show  what  can  be  done, 
and  how  it  can  be  done ;  and  thus  the  indivi- 
dual, without  injury  to  himself,  may,  if  he  wish 
it,  speculate  extensively  for  the  good  of  his  fel-- 
low-creatures. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  mean  passion 
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Cff  avarice  should  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  young 

• 

person  who  has  been  tolerably  well  educated ; 
but  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  presertcf 
that  domestic  felicity,  which  arises  from  entire 
confidence  and  satisfaction  amongst  the  indiri* 
duals  of  a  femily  with  regard  to  property.  Ex- 
actness in  accoutits  and  in  business  relative  to 
property,  far  from  being,  unnecessary  amongst 
friends  and  relations,  are,  we  think,  peculiarly 
agreeable,  and  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
frank  intimacy.  We  should,  whilst  our  pupils 
are  young,  teach  them  a  love  for  exactness  about 
property;  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
rather  than  a  tenacious  anxiety  about  their  own. 
When  young  people  are  of  a  proper  age  to  ma- 
nage money  and  property  of  their  own,  let  them 
know  precisely  what  they  can  annually  spend ; 
in  whatever  form  they  receive  an  income,  let  that 
income  be  certain  :  if  presents  of  pocket-money 
or  of  dress  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  them, 
this  creates  expectation  and  uncertainty  in  their 
minds.  All  persons  who  have  a  iluctating  re- 
venue are  disposed  to  be  imprudent  and  extra- 
vagant. It  is  remarkable  that  the  West- Indian 
planters,  whose  property  is  a  kind  of  lottery, 
are  extravagantly  disposed  to  speculttion ;  in 
the  hopes  of  a  fiivourable  season  they  live  from 
year  to  year  in  unbounded  profusion.  It  is  cu- 
rious  to  observe,  that  the  propensity  to  extra- 
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Tsgance  exists  in  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest 
affluence,  and  in  those  vrho  have  felt  the  greatest 
distress.    Those  who  have  little  to  lose  are  reck- 
less  about  that  little ;  and  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  tenure  of  property,  or  as  to  the  rewards  ot 
industry,  immediately  operates,  not  only  to  de- 
press activity,  but  to  destroy  prudence.    **^  Pru- 
*'  dence,**  says  IVJr.  Edwards,  **  is  a  term  that  has 
*^  no  pliace  in  the  negro-vocabulary ;  instead  of 
*'  trusting  to  what  are  called  the  ground  provU 
**  siom^  which  are  safe  from  the  hurricanes,  the 
negroes,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands, 
trust  more  to  plaintain-groves,  com^  and  other 
vegetables  that  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
storms.     When  they  earn  a  little  money,  they 
immediately  gratify  their  palate  with  salted 
meats  and  other  provisions,  which  are  to  them 
**  delicacies.     The  idea   of   accumulating,    and 
^  of  being  economic  in  order  to  accumulate,  is 
^  unknown  to  these  poor  slaves,  who  hold  their 
**  buds  by  the  most  uncertain  of  all  tenures."* 
We  are  told,  that  the  provision-ground^  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  negro's  industry,  and  the  hope  of  hk 
life,  IS  sold  by  pnbfic  auction  to  pay  his  master's 
debts.     Is  it  wonderful  that  the  term  prudence 
should  be  unknown  in  the  negro-vocabufai^  ? 
The  very  poorest  class  of  people  in  London, 

*  v.  Edwards's  History  of  the  West-^tdies/ 
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who  feel  desp&ir^  and  who  merely  live  to  bear 
the  evil  of  the  day^  are^  it  is  said^  very  little 
disposed  to  be  prudent.  In  a  late  publication, 
Mr.   Colquhoun's   "  Treatise  on  the  Police  of 

the  Metropolis,**  he  tells  us,  that  the  **  chief 

consumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  pickled* 
^^-  salmon,  &c.  when  first  in  season,  and  when 
^'  the  prices  are  high,  is  by  the  lowest  classes  o[ 
^^  the  people.  The  middle  ran)cs,  and  those 
^'  immediately  under  them,  abstain  generally 
^'  from  such  indulgences  until  the  prices  are 
"  moderate."* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  oysters,  crabs,  and  pickled-salmon, 
in  London,  or  the  management  of  the  negro's 
provision-ground  in  Jamaica,  has  little  to  do  with 
a  practical  essay  upon  economy  and  prudence 
for  children ;  but  we  hope  that  we  .may  be  per** 
mitted  to  usie  these  farrfetchcd  iUqstrations^^  to 
show  that  the  same  causes  act  upon  the  mind, 
independently  of  climate ;  they  are  mentioned 
here  to  show,  th^t  the  little  revenue  of  young 
people  .ought  to  be  fixed  and  certain  ^ 

When  we  recommend  econopay  and  prudence 
to  our  pupils,  we  must  at  the  sani^  time  keep 
their  hearts  open  tq  the  pleasures  of  generosity ; 

^  V.  A  note  in  page  32  of  the  <«  Treatise  on  the  Pplice  of 
ff  the  A^etropoli^M 
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economy  and  prudence  will  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  generous  to  give. 

**  The  worth  of  every  thing 

**  Is  as  much  money  as  'twill  bring," 

will  never  be  the  venal  maxim  of  those  who 
understand  the  nature  of  philosophic  prudence* 
The  worth  of  money  it  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  real  plaasures  which  it  can  procure : 
there  are  many  which  are  not  to  be  bought  by 
gold;*  these  will  never  lose  their  pre-eminent 
value  with  persons  who  have  been  educated 
both  to  reason  and  to  feel. 

*  "  Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scornful  eye, 
.  "  Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy," 

Johnson's  London* 

We  admire  the  sentiment,'  notwithstanding  the  inaccuracy 
4of  these  lines. 
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XH£  general  principle,*  that  we  should  as- 
sociate pleasure  with  whatever  we  wish  that 
our  pupils  should  pursue,  and  pain  with  what- 
ever we  wish  that  they  should  avoid,  forms,  our 
readers  will  perceive,  the  basis  of  our  plan  of 
education^  This  maxim  applied  to  the  cnltt- 
vation  of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  affections, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  equally  successful ;  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  abilities,  or  what  is  popularly 
called  genius,  we  believe  to  be  the  result  of 
education,  more  than  the  gift  of  nature,  A 
fond  mother  will  tremble  at  the  idea,  that  so 
much  depends  upon  her  own  care  in  the  early 
education  of  her  children ;  but,  even  /though 
ihe  may  be  inexperienced  in  the  art,  she  may 
be  persuaded  that  patience  and  perseverance 
will  ensure  her  success  :  even  from  her  timidity 
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we  may  prophesy  favourabljr ;  for,  in  education^ 
to  know  the  danger  is  often  to  avoid  it.  The 
first  steps  require  rather  caution  and  gentle  kind-- 
ness^  than  any  difficulty  or  laborious  exertions ; 
the  female  sex  are,  from  their  situation,  their 
manners,  and  talents,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
superintendance  of  the  early  years  of  childhood. 
We  have  therefore,  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
preceding  work,  endeavoured  to  adapt  our  re- 
marks principally  to  female  readers,  and  we 
shall  think  ourselves  happy ,  if  any  anxious 
mother  feels  their  practical  utility. 

In  the  chapters  on  Toys,  Tasks,  and  Atten- 
tion, we  have  attempted  to  show  how  the  in- 
struction and  amusements  of,  children  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  coincide  with  each  other.  Play^ 
we  have  observed,  is  only  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion ;  and  toys,  to  be  permanently  agreeable  to 
children,  must  afford  them  continued  employ-- 
ment.  We  have  declared  war  against  tasks y  or 
rather  against  the  train  of  melancholy  ideas, 
which,  associated  with  this  word,  usually  ren. 
der  it  odious  to  the  ears  of  the  disgusted  scho- 
far.  By  kind  patience,  and  well-timed,  distinct, 
and,  above  all,  by  short  lessons,  a  young  child 
may  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  learning, 
and  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  without  * 
fatigue,  or  punishment,  or  tears.  No  matter 
how  little  be  learned  in  a  given  time,  provided 
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the  pupil  be  not  dislgasted ;  provided  the  wish 
to  improve  be  excited^  and  the  habits  of  atten- 
tion be  acquired.  Attention  w^e  consider  as 
the  facility  of  the  mind,  vjrhich  is  essential' to 
the  cultivation  of  all  its  other  powers. 

It  is  essential  to  success  in  what  ^re  called 
accomplishments^  or  talents^  as  well  as  to  our 
progress  in  the  laborious  arts  or  abstract  sciences. 
Believing  so  much  to  depend  upon  this  faculty 
or  habit,  we  have  taken  particular  pains  to  ex- 
plain the  practical  methods  by  which  it  pay  be 
improved.  The  general  maxims,  that  the  at- 
tention of  young  people  should  at  first  be  exer- 
cised but  for  very  short  periods ;  that  they  should 
never  be  urged  to  the  point  of  fatigue ;  that 
pleasur^^  especially  the  great  pleasure  of  suc- 
cess, should  be  associated  with  the  exertions  of 
the  pupil ;  are  applicable  to  children  of  all  tem- 
pers. The  care  which  has  been  recommended 
in  the  pse  of  words,  to  convey  uniformly  distinct 
ideas,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  advantageous. 
We  have,  without  entering  into  the  speculative 
question  concerning  the  original  differences  of 
temper  and  genius,  offered  such  observations 
as  we  thought  might  be  useful  in  the  education 
of  the  attention  of  vivacicma  and  indolent  chil- 
dren; whether  their  idleness  or  indolence  pro- 
ceed from  nature,  or  from  mistaken  modes  of 
ipstruction,  we  have  been  anxious  to  point  out 
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tncans  of  curing  their  defects ;   and,   from  ouh 
successful  experience  with  pupils  apparently  of 
opposite  dispositions^    we  have  ventured  to  as-* 
sert  with  some  confidence,  that  no  parent  should 
despair  of  correcting  a  child*s  defects,   that  no 
preceptor  should  despair  of  producing  in  his  pu- 
pil the  species  of  abilities  which  his  education 
steadily  tends  to  form.     These  are  encouraging 
hopes^    but  not    flattering    promises.      Having 
just  opened  these  bright  views  to  parents,   we 
have  paused  to  warn  them,  but  all  their  expec-» 
tations,    all  their  cares  will   be  in  vain,  unless 
they  have  sufficient  prudence  and   strength  of 
mind  to  follow  a  certain  mode  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  servants,  and  with  respect  to  common 
Acquaintance.     More  failures  in   private  educa- 
tion have  been  occasioned  by  the  interference  of 
servants  and  acquaintance,  than  from  any  other 
cause.     It  is   impossible,    we   repeat  it  in   the 
iBtrongest  terms,  it  is  impossible  that  parents  can 
be  successful  in  the  education  of  their  children 
at  home,  unless  they  have  steadiness  enough  to 
resist  all  interference  from  visitors  and  acquaint- 
ance,  who  from  thoughtless  kindness,  or  a  busy 
desire  to  administer  advice,  are  apt  to  counteract 
the  views  of  a  preceptor ;  and  who  often  in  a 
few  minutes   undo  the  work  of  years.     When 
oqr  pupils  have  formed  their  habits,  and  have 
reason  and  experience  sufficient  to  guide  them. 
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let  them  be  left  as  free  as  air ;  let  thetn  choose 
their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  let  them  see 
the  greatest  variety  of  characters^  and  hear  the 
greatest  variety  of  conversation  and  opinions: 
but  whilst  they  are  children^  whilst  they  are 
destitute  of  the  means  to  judge^  their  parents 
or  preceptors  must  supply  their  defieient  reason  ; 
an  authority,  without  violence,  should  direct 
them  to  their  happiness*  They  must  see^  that 
all  who  are  concerned  in  their  education  agree 
in  the  means  of  governing  them ;  in  all  their 
compiands  and  prohibitions,  in  the  distribution 
of  praise  and  blame,  of  reward  and  punishment^ 
there  must  be  unanimity.  Where  there  does 
not  exist  this  unanimity  in  families ;  where  pa* 
rents  have  not  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  acquaintance,  and  sufficient  pru« 
dence  to  keep  children  from  all  clandestine  cam- 
munication  with  servants,  we  earnestly  advisg  that 
the  children  be  sent  to  some  publick  seuiinaiy 
of  education.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to 
detail  the  methods  by  which  all  hurtful  commu* 
nication  between  children  and  servants  in  a  well* 
regulated  family  may  be  avoided ;  and  we  have 
asserted,  from  the  experience  of  above  twenty 
years/  that  these  methods  have  been  found  not 
only  practicable,  but  easy. 

In  the  chapters  on  Obediaice,  Tanper,  and 
Truth,    the    general    principle^    that   pleasure 
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should  excite  to  exertion  and  virtue,  and  that 
pain  should  be  connected  with  whatever  we 
wish  our  pupils  to  avoids  is  applied  to  practice 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  we  knew  not 
how  to  avoid.  Obedience  we  have  considered 
as  a  relative,  rather  than  as  a  positive  virtue : 
before  children  are  able  to  conduct  themselvesj 
their  obedience  must  be  rendered  habitual :  obe-  . 
dietiee  alters  its  nature  as  the  pupil  becomes 
more  and  more  rational ;  and  the  only  method 
to  secure  the  obedience^  the  willing,  enlighten- 
ed dbedience  of  rational  beings,  is  to  convince 
them  by  experience,  that  it  tends,  to  their  hap* 
piaess.  Truth  depends  upon  example  more 
than  precept,  and  we  have  endeavoui^d  to  im- 
press it  on  the'  ininds  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  education,  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  love  truth,  is  in  their  whole 
conduct  to  respect  it  themselves.  We  have  re- 
probated the  artifices  sometimes  used  by  precep- 
tors towards  their  pupils;  we  have  shown  that 
all  confidence  is  destroyed  by  these  deceptions* 
May  they  never  more  be  attempted!  May  pa- 
Feats  umte  in  honest  detestation  of  these  prac« 
tices  !  Children  are  not  fools,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  governed  like  fools.  Parents  who  adhere 
to  the  firm  principle  of  truth,  may  be  certain 
of  the  respect  aod  confideace  of  their  children. 
Children  who  never  see  the  example  of  false- 
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hood,  will  grow  up  with  a  simplicity  of  charftc-^ 
ter,  with  an  habitual  love  of  truths  that  inust 
surprise  preceptors  who  have  seen  the  propen- 
sity to  deceit  which  early  appears  in  children 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live  with  ser- 
vants^ or  with  persons  who  have  the  habits  of 
meanness  and  cunning.  We  have  advised,  that 
children,  before  their  habits  are  formed,  should 
never  be  exposed  to  temptations  to  deceive; 
that  no  questions  should  be  asked  them  which 
hazard  their  young  integrity ;  that  as  they  grow 
older  they  should  gradually  be  trusted  ;  and  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  situations  where  they 

.  inay  feel  the  advantages  both  of  speaking  truth, 
and  of  obtaining  a  character  for  integrity.  The 
perception  of  the  utility  of  this  virtue  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  to  society,  will  confirm  the  habi- 
tual reverence  in  which  our  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  hold  it.  As  young  people  become 
reasonable,  the  nature  of  their  habits  and  of 
their  education  should   be  explained  to  them,  , 

and  their  virtues,  from  being  virtues  of  custom,  ' 

should  be  rendered  virtues  of  choice  and  reason. 
It  is  easier  to  confirm  good  habits  by  the  con- 

'  viction   of  the  understanding,   than  to  induce  j 

habits  in  consequence  of  that  conviction.     This  I 

principle  we  have  pursued   in   the  chapter  on 
Rewards  and  Punishments  ;    we  have  not  con*  I 

sidered  punishment  as  vengeance  or  retaliation. 
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but  as  pain  inflicted  zvHh  the  reasonable  hope  of 
procuring  some  future  advantage  to  the  delink 
q^uenti  or  to  society.  The  smallest  possible  qaaa- 
tity  of  pain  that  can  effect  this  purpose,  we 
suppose,  must,  with  all  just  and  humane  per- 
scHis,  be  the  measure  of  punishment.  This  no*- 
tion  of  punishment,  both  for  the  sake  •  of  the 
precepitor  and  the  pupil,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained  as  early  as  it  can  be  made  intelligible. 
As  to  rewarcls,  we  do  not  wish  that  they  should 
be  bribes ;  they  should  ^stimulate,  without  weak^ 
ening  the  mind.  The  consequences  which  na» 
turally  follow  every  species  of  good  conduct, 
are  the  proper  and  best  rewards  that  we  can! 
devise ;  children  whose  understandings  are  cul- 
tivated, and  whose  tempers  are  not  spoiled, 
will  be  easily  made  happy  without  -  the  petty 
bribes  which  are  administered  daily  to  ill-edu'- 
cated,  ignorant^  -  over-stimulated,  and  conse* 
quently,  wretched  and  ill-faupioured  children. 
Far  fr^m  making  childhood  a  state  of  continual 
penance,  i*estraint  and  misery,  we  wish  that  it 
should  be  made  a  state  of  uniform  happiness ; 
that  parents  and  preceptors  should  treat  their 
pupils  with  as  much  equality  as  their  improving 
reason  justifies.  The  views  of  children  should 
be    extended  to  their  future  advantage,*    and 
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they  should  consider  childhood  »  a  part  of  their 
existence,  not  as  a  certain  numher  of  years  whidi 
must  be  passed  over  before  they  can  enjoy  any 
of  the  privileges  of  gremn  uppecpU.  Preceptor^ 
should  not  accustom  their  pupils  to  what  they 
call  indalgence,  but  they  should  give  them  tha 
utmost  degite  of  present  pleasure  whidi  is  con- 
sistent widi  their  future  advantage*  Would  it  not 
be  felly  and  cruelty  to  give  present  pleasure  at  the 
e3cpease  pi  a  much  larger  pwtion  of  future  pain  ? 
When  diildren  acquire  experience  and  ruason^ 
they  re-judge  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  edu*^ 
cated  them  (  and  their  confidence  and  their  grat)-> 
tude  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  ihc  wisdom  and 
justice  with  which  they  have  been  governed* 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  at  large  the^^  ideas 
of  towards  and  punishments^  thfit  we  might 
elearlyiseex)iir  way  in  tbe  progress  of  educatioQ* 
Afier  havii^  determined  that  our  objeict  is  tQ 
obtain  &xt  our  pupils  the  greatest  possible  po^» 
turn  of  felicity  i  afier  having  observed,  that  np 
happiness  can  be  etyoyed  in  society  without  tbf^ 
social  virtw8»  withont  the  UMiiful  and  <lhe  agree- 
aife  qualities  I  our  view  nfttHrally  t^rns  ^  tho 
means  oi  fhmAi^  ^»m  virtue^^  qf  9niiirin|[ 
til  we  essetitlftl  qualiti^.  On  our  sympulhy 
with  o(ir  felkwrcr^tni^s  depeqd  vmny  of  ow 

social  virtues ;  from  our  ambition  to  excel  our 
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gompetitory  arise  many  of  our  most  wrful  and 
agreeble  actions.  We  have  considered  these 
principles  of  actioa  as  they  depend  on  each  othefj 
9nd  as  they  are  afterwards  separated.  Sympa- 
thy and  sensibility^  uninformed  by  reason^  cannot 
be  proper  guides  to  action.  We  have  endea* 
voured  to  show  how  sympathy  may  be  improved 
into  virtue*  Children  should  not  see  the  de* 
formed  expression  of  the  malevolent  p^siiions  ia 
the  countenance  of  those  who  live  with  th^m ; 
b^re  the  habits  are  formed^  before  sympathy 
has  any  rule  to  guide  itself,  it  is  necessarily  de- 
termined by  eicf^mple.  Benevplenoe  and  ^ffeQ^ 
tionate  kindness  from  parents  to  childre/i  first 
inspire  the  pleasing  emotions  pf  love  and  gra- 
titude. Sympathy  is  not  able  to  contend  with 
passion  or  appetite ;  we  should  there^re  avoid 
placing  children  in  painful  competition  with 
one  another.  We  love  tjipse.  from  whom  we 
receive  pleasure.  To  m^ke  childr^  fond  of 
each  other^  we  must  m^ke  them  th^  cause  of 
pleasure  to  each  other ;  we  mu^t  place  t.hem  in 
situations  where  no  passion  or  appetite  crosses 
their  natural  sympathy.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  difference  between  transient^  convivial  sym« 
patliyj  and  that  higher  species  of  sympathy 
whichj  connected  with  esteem^  constitutes 
friendship.  We  have  exhorted  parents  not  to 
fxbaust  imprudently  the  sensibility  of  tbw  chi> 
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drcn^  not  to  lavish  caresses  upon  infancy,  and 
cruelly  to  withdraw  kindness  whetf  their  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  expect  the  daily  stimulus 
of  affection.  Thie  idea  of  exercising  sensibility 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  and  to  show, 
that  if  we  require  premature  gratitude  and  ge- 
nerosity from  young  people,  we  shall  only  teach 
them  affectation  and  hypocrisy.  We  have  slight* 
ly  touched  on  the  dangers  of  excessive  female 
sensibility,  and  have  suggested  that  useful,  ac« 
tive  employments,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  render  sympathy  and  sensibi- 
lity more  respectable,  and  not  less  graceful. 

In  treating  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition^ 
we  have  been  more  indulgent  to  vanity  than 
our  proud  readers  will  approve.  We  hope, 
however,  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  we  hope 
that  we  shall  not  appear  to  be  admirers  of  that 
meati  and  rediculous  foible,  which  is  anxiously 
concealed  by  all  who  have  any  desire  to  obtain 
esteem.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  thinl^ing, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  inspire  young  people  with  a 
wish  to  excel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist 
upon  their  repressing  all'  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion'if  they  succeed.  The  desire  to  obtain  the . 
good  opinion  of  others  is  a  strong  motive  to 
exertion :  this  desire  cannot  be  discriminative 
in  children  before  they  have  any  knowledge  of 
the'comparative  value  of  different  qualities^  and 
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before  they  can  estimate  the  consequent. value  of 
the  applause  of  different  individuals.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show .  how,  froiti  s^pealing  at 
first  to  the  opinions  of  others^  children  may  be  led  ' 
to  form  judgments  of  ^eir  own  actions,  and 
to  appeal  to  their  own  mind^  for  approbation. 
The  sense  of  duty  and  -  independent  sdf-com- 
placency  may  gradually  be  substituted  in.  the 
place  of  weak,  ignorant  vanity.  There  is  not 
much  danger  that  young  people^  whose  under- 
standings are  improved,  apd  who  m\%.  gradually 
with  society,  should  not  be  able  to  repress,  those 
offensive  expressions  of  vanity  or  .pride,  which 
ar^  dii^agreeajble  to  the  feelings  of  the  impartial 
spectators.  We  should  rather  let  the  vanity  of 
children  find  its  dwn  level  than  attempt  lany  artv> 
ficial  adjustments  ^  they  will  learn  propriety  of 
manners  from  observation  and  experience ;  we 
should  i have  patience  with  their  early  uncivilized 
presun^ptioui  lest,  by  premature  restrfiints,  we 
check;  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and  induce  the 
oold^  feehle  vice  of  hypocrisy.  In  their  own 
family,  among  the  friends  whom  they  oOght  to 
loVe  and.  ^este^m^  let  children,  with  simple,  un^ 
rmrved;  vivacity,  i^xpress.  the  good  opinion  tliey 
have :  oS  themselves; .  It  is  infinitely  btitt^r  thM 
they  should  be  allowed'  this  necessary  expanv 
Bion^i^f 'self-complaeency  in  the  company  of  theif 
siipevioFs,  than  that .  it  should  be  repressed  by 
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the  coM  hftnd  of  authority,  and  afterwards  he 
displayed  in  iKe  company  of  inferiors  and  syco* 
phants.  We  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
)>etween  the  proper  and  improper  nse  of  praise^ 
na  a  motive  in  education  :  we  have  considered  it 
as  a  stimulus  which,  like  all  other  excitements, 
is  serviceable  or  pernicious,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  used,  ^and  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  it  is  applied. 

Whilst  we  have  thus  been  examining  the  ge« 
neral  meana  of  educating  the  heart  and  the  un« 
derstanding,  we  have  avoided  entering  minutely 

« 

into  the  technical  methods  of  obtaining  certain 
parts  of  knowledge.  It  was  essential,  in  the 
first  place,  to  show,  how  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge was  to  be  excited;  what  acquirements 
are  most  desirable,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
most  easily  obtained,  are  the  next  considera* 
tions.  In  the  chapters  on  Books — Classical  lA^ 
terature  and  Orammar--i-Arithmetick  and  Geo* 
!netry--^Geography  and  Astronomy-r-Mecha- 
nicks  and  C^emistry-^we  have  attempted  to 
show,  bow  a  tAste  for  literature  may  early  be 
infused  into  the  minda  of  children,  and  how  the 
Fodimenls  of  science,  and  some  general  princi* 
fdes  ^f  knowledge,  may  be  acquired,  without 
disfMtiisting  the  pupily  or  fiitiguing  him  by  tin* 
ceasing  application.  We  have,  in  speaking  of 
a^  dmci;  of  booka  fer  children,  suggested  the 
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general  principles,  by  which  a  selection  may  be 
safely  made  ;  and  by  minute,  but  we  hope  not 
invidious  criticism,  we  have  illustrated  our  prin- 
ciples so  as  to  make  them  practically  useful. 

The  examination  of  M.  Condillac*s  Cours 
d'Etude  was  meant  to  illustrate  our  own  senti* 
ments,  more  than  to  attack  a  particular  syrtem. 
Far  from  intending  to  depreciate  this  author, 
we  think  most  highly  of  his  abilities;  but  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  some  practical 
errours  in  his  mode  of  instruction.  Without  ex* 
amples  from  reaf  life^  we  should  have  wandered, 
as  many  otiiers  of  far  superior  abilities  have  aU 
ready  wandered,  in  the  shadowy  hnd  of  theory* 

In  our  chapters  on  Grammar,  Arithmetic]^ 
Mechanicks,  Chemistry,  &c.  all  that  we  have  at* 
tempted  has  been  to  recoil  to  preceptors  the  diffi^ 
cttlties  which  they  once  experienced,  and  to 
trace  those  early  footstqps  which  time  insensibly 
obliterates.  How  few  possess,  like  Faruknaz  iii 
the  Persian  tale,  the  happy  art  of  transfusing  theit 
own  souls  into  the  bosoQis  of  others  ! 

We  shall  not  pity  the  reader  whom  we  have 
dragged  through  Grarretson*s  Exercises,  if  we 
can  save  one  trembling  little  pilgrim  from  that 
^^  slough  of  despond."*  We  hope  that  the  pa- 
tient, quiet  mode  of  teaching  classical  literature^ 
that  we  have  found  to  succeed  in  a  &w  instan« 
ces,  may  be  found  equally  successful  in  others } 
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ttre  are  not  conscious    of  haviiig    cxaggei'ated, 
:and  we  sinjerely  wish  that  some  intelligent,  bo- 
nevolent   parents -may   verify,  our    experiments 
upon,  their  own  cliildnen. 

The  great  difficulty  which  has  been  fouf^d  in 
attempts  to  instiiict  children  in  science  has^  w6 
appreiiend,  arisen  froitn  the  theoretic  manner  in 
which-  preceptors  have  pfoceeded.  The  know"- 
ledge  that  cannot  be  immediately  applied  to  use^ 
has  no  interest  for  children/  has  no  hold  upon 
their  memories;  they  may  leiarn  the  principles 
of  mechanicks^  or  geometry^  or  chemistry;  but 
if  they  have  no  means  of  •  applying  their  know- 
ledge, it  is  qufcklyforgotteti>i  and  nothing  but 
the  disgust  connected  with  the  reeolleiction  of 
useless  labour  reimiins  in  >the  pupil'^  mindi  It 
lials  been  our  objept^- in  treating  of  the^e  sub^ 
jects,  to  show  hoyv  they  may?  be  made  interest^ 
irig  to -young  people  J  attd  for' thi&  purpose  we 
should  point  out  to  them,  in  the  daily,  ai^tive 
business  of  life,  Uhe  prpictica)  use  of  iscientific 
knowledge.  Thiir  senses  should  be  exercised 
in  eixperiisvents,  -and  these  experiments  should 
be' simple^  distinct,  and  applicable  to  sonle  ob^ 
ject  in  which  oiir  pupils  are  immetiiately  inte- 
rested.. We;  are  riot  solicitous  about  the  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  that  is  obtained  ^^at  ahy^  given 
age,  but  we  are  extremely  anxious  that  the  de- 
sire  to   learn   should   continually  increase,   and 
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that:  whatever  is  taught  should  be  taught  with 
that  perapiciiity,  which  improves  the  general 
understanding.  If  the  first  principles  of  science 
are  once  clearly  understood^  there  is  ho  danger 
that  the  pupil  should  not,  at  any  subsequent  pe<- 
riod  of  his  life^  improve  his  practi<:al*  skill,  and  . 
increase  his  knowledge  to  whatever  degree  h^ 
thinks  proper* 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  udthout  discus* 
srng.'the  comparative  advantages  ^sif .  publick  or 
private  education.  •  -WhethCT  children  are  to  be 
educated  at  home,  or  to  be  sent'torpublick  semi* 
naries,  the  same  course  of  education^  during 
the'finrt  years  of  their  livos^  should  rbe  pursued  ; 
and  the  preparatory  care  of  parents  is  essential 
to  the  •  Success  of  the  {^ublick  preceptor.  We 
have  admitted  ^be  necessity  of  pujblick  schools^ 
a«d,  IB-  tlie  present  state  of  society 3,  we  acknow^ 
ledge  that  many  patents  have  it  not  in  their 
power  properly  to  superintend  tbc  private  edu- 
cation of  a  family.  We  have  earnestly  advised 
parents  not  to  attempt  private  education/ withr- 
6ut  first  cialculating  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking ^  we  have  pointed  out  that,  by  co-ope«' 
rating  With  the  pjublick  instructor,  parents  may 
assist  in  the  formation  of  their  children's  cbarac- 
ters,  without  undertaking  the  sole  management 
of  their;  claj(sidal  instruction.  A  private  educa^. 
tion,  upon  a  calm   survey  of  the  advantages  of 
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both  systems^  we  prefer,  because  more  is  in  the 
power  of  the  private  than  of  the  publick  instruc- 
tor. One  uniform  course  of  experience  may 
be  preserved,  and  no  examples^  bat  those 
which  we  wish  to  have  jbllowed,  need  be  seen 
by  those  children  who  are  brought  up  at. home. 
When  we  give  our  opinion  in  &vour  of  private 
education,  we  hope  that  all  we  have  said  on 
servants  and  on  acquaintance  will  be  full  in  the 
reader's  recolfection.  No  private  education,  we 
repeat  it,  can  succeed  without  perfect  unanimity, 
consistency^  <and  steadiness,  amoi^t  all  the  inili* 
viduals  in  the  family. 

We  have  recommended  to  parents  the  highest 
liberal!^  as  the  highest  prudence,  in  rewarding 
the  care  of  enlightened  preceptors.  Ye  great 
and  opulent  parents,  condescend  to  make  your 
children  happy !  provide  for  yourselves  the  cor* 
dial  of  domestic  affection  against  ^'  that  sickness 
*'  of  long  life — old  age  I" 

In  what  we  have  said  of  governesses,  masters, 
and  the  value  of  female  accomplishments,  we 
have  considered  not  only  what  is  the  fashion  of 
to-day,  but  rather  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fashion 
of  ten  or  twenty  years .  hence.  Mothers  will 
look  hack,  and  observe  how  much  the  system  of 
fbmale  education  has  altered  within  their  own 
memory ;  and  they  will  see,  with  ^^  the.  [mophe* 
'^  tie  eye  of  taste,'*  what  may  probably  }^  the 
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fiishion  of  another  spring — ^another  race.*"  We 
hate  endeavoured  to  substitute  the  words  d(h 
mestick  happiness  instead  of  the  present  teroisy 
^^  success  in  the  world-fortunate  establish- 
^  ments,"  &c«  Hiis  will  lead^  perhaps,  at 
first  to  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  long  used  to  the  old  terms ;  but 
the  new  vocabulary  has  its  advantages:  the 
young  and  unprejudiced  will,  perhaps,  perceive, 
liiem^  and  maternal  tenderness  will  estimate  with 
more  precision,  but  not  with  less  eagerness,  the 
chances  of  happiness  according  to  the  new  and 
old  tables  of  calculation. 

Sectary-metaphysicians,  if  any  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  ever  deign  to  open  a  book  that  has 
a  practical  title,  will,  we  fear  be  disappointed 
in  our  chapters  on  Memory— ^^Imagination  and 
Judgment,  They  will  not  find  us  the  partizans 
of  any  system,  and  th^  will  probably  close  the 
volume  with  supercilious  contempt.  We  en- 
deavour to  console  ourselves  by  the  hope  that 
xnen  of  sense  and  candour  will  be  more  indul-* 
gent,  and  will  view  vntii  more  complacency  an 
attempt  to  coUtet  from  all  metaphysical  writers 
those  observations,  which  ean  be  immediately 
of  practical  use  in  education.      Without  any 

•  •  ■ 
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pompous  pretensions^  we  have  given  a  sketch 
of  what  we  have  been  able  to  understand  and 
ascertain  of  tlie  history  of  the  mind.  Oh  some 
subjects  the  wisest  of  our  readers  will  al  least 
give  us  credit  for  knowing .  that  we  are  igno- 
rant. 

We  da  not  set  that  high  value  upon  Memory^ 
which  some  preceptors  are  inclined  to  do.-— 
From  all  that  we  have  observed,  we  believe 
that  few  people  are  naturally  deficient  in  this 
iaculty ;  though  \tk  many  it  may  have  been  so 
injudiciously  cultivated  as  to  induce  the  specta- 
tors to  conclude,  that  there  was  some  original 
defect  in  the  retentive  power.  The  recollectlve 
power  is  less  cultivated  than  it  ought  to  be,  .by 
the  usual  modes  tsf  education;. and  this  is  one 
reason  why  so  few  pupils  rise,  above  mediocrity. 
They  lay  up  treasures  for  moth^  to  corrupt; 
they  acquire  a  quantity  of  knpwledge,  they 
learn  a  multitude  of  words  by  rote,,  and  they 
cannot  produce  a  single  feet,  or.  a  single  idea, 
in  the  moment  when  it  is  vranted  :  they  collect, 
but  they  cannot  combine.  We  have  suggested 
the  means  of  cultivating^  the  inventive  faculty 
at  the  same  time  that  we .  store  the  membry ;  we 
have  shown,  that  on  the  order  ^in  which  ifleas 
are  presented  to  the  mind  depends  the  order  in 
which  they  wUKieciir  to  the  ^memocy  ;>  and  we 
have  given  elamples  from  the  histories  of  great 
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men  and  little  children  of  the  reciprocal  assirt* 
ance,  which  the  memory  afqd  the  inventive  powers 
a£R)rd  each  other* 

In  speaking  of  Taste  it  has  been  our  wish  to  - 
avoid  prejudice  and  affectation.  We  have  ad« 
vised  that  children  should  early  be  informed, 
that  the  principles  of  taste  depend  upon  casual, 
arbitrary,  variable  as^oci^ations.  This  will  pre« 
vent  our  pupils  from  falling  into  the  vulgar 
errour  of  being  amazed  and  scandalised  at  the 
tastes  of  other  times  and  other  nations.  The 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  art^ 
which  are  found  to  be  most  generally  pleasing, 
we  should  associate  with  pleasure  in  the  mind : 
but  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  children  should 
admire  those  works  of  imagination  which  sug-> 
gest  instead  of  expressing  ideas.  Until  chil« 
dren  have  acquired  the  language^  until  they 
have  all  the  necessary  trains  of  ideai^,  many  of 
the  finest  strokes  of  genius  in  oratory,  poetry, 
and  painting,  must  to  them  be  absolutely  unitt-^ 
telligible.  :.  i 

In  a  moral  point  of  view  we  have  treated  b 
the  false  associations  which  have  early  influence 
upon  the  imagination,  and  produce  the  furious  jf 

passions  and  miserable  vices.  The  false  associ- 
ations which  first  inspire  the  jroung  and  innocent 
mind  with  the  love  of  wes^lth,  or  jpower,  or 
of  what  is  falsely  called  pleasure,'  are  pointed 
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out ;  and  some  practical  hints  are  offered  to  pii-^ 
rentSy  which  it  is  hoped  may  tend  to  preserve 
their  children  from  these  moral  insanities. 

We  do  not  think  th^  persons  who  are  much 
used  to  children  will  quarrel  with  us  for  what 
we  have  said  of  early  prodigies  of  wit.  People^ 
who  merely  talk  to  children  for  the  amusement 
of  the  moment^  may  admire  their  ^^  lively  non^ 
^  sense^**  and  will  probably  think  the  simplicity 
of  mind,  that^  we .  prefer  is  downright  stupidity. 
The  habit  of  reasoning  is  seldom  learned  by 
children  who  are  much  taken  notice  of  for  their 
sprightly  repartees ;  but  we  have  observed,  that 
children^  after  they  have  learned  to  reason,  as 
they  grow  up  and  beconie  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  world,  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  talents  for  conversation,  and 
in  that  species  of  wit  which  depends  upon  the 
perception  of  analogy  between  ideas,  rather 
than  a  play  upon  words.  At  all  events  we  would 
rather  that  our  pupils  should  be  without  the  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  than  the  solid  and  essential  power 
of  judgment. 

To  cultivate  the  judgment  of  children,  we 
must  begin  'by^teaching  them  accurately  to  ex- 
amine and  compare  such  external  objects  as 
are  immediately  obvious  to  their  senses;  v«rhea 
they  begin  to  argue,  we  must  be  qireAil  to 
make  them  explain  their,  terms  and  abide  by 
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tbeiQ*  In  books  and  conversation^  they  must 
avoid  all  bad  i*easpning,  nor  should  tb^  ever  be 
enoour^ed  in  the  quibbling  habit  of  ai^uing  for 
victory. 

Prudence  we  consider  as  compounded  of 
judgmeiit  and  resolution.  When  we  teach  chil^^ 
dren  to  reflect  upon  and  compare  their  owii 
feelings,  when  we  frequently  give  them  their 
choice  in  things  that  are  interesting  to  them^  we 
educate  them  to  be  prudent.  We  cannot  tefiph 
this  virtue  until  children  have  bad  some  expe- 
rience; as  &r  as  their  experience  goes  their 
prudence  may  be  exercised.  'Those  who  re^ 
0eet  upon  their  own  feelings,  and  find  out  ex« 
a^tly  what  it  is  that  makes  them  happy^  are 
taught  wu4oi|i  by  a  very  few  distinct  lessons. 
£ven  ibolf,  it  is  said,'  grow  wise  by  experience, 
btit  it  is  i^ot  until  they  grow  old  under  her  rigid 
discipline. 

EeoBomy  is  usually  understood  to  mean  pru- 
dence in  the  management  of  money;  we  have 
used  this  word  in  a  more  enlarged  sense.  ChiU 
dren>  we  have  observed^  may  be  econoipic  of 
uny^  thing  Uiat  is  trusted  to  their  charge  ;  until 
Ui^  have  some  use  for  money  they  need  not  be 
{troubled  or  tempted  with  it ;  if  all  the  necessa» 
ries  find  convenienees  of  lifis  are  provided  for 
tbf»pi,  they  «sust  upend  whatever  iis  given  to 
them  w   pocket»mooey  in   superfluities*    T\n§ 
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habituates  them  early  to  extravagance.  We  do 
hot  apprehend*  that  young  people  should  be  en- 
trusted with  money,  till  they  have  been  some 
time  used  to  manage  the  money  business  of 
others.  They  may  be  taught  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  a  family,  from  which  they  will  learn 
the  price  and  value  of  different  commodities. 
All  this  our  readers  will  perceive  is  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  the  reasoning  powers 
to  different  objects. 

We  have  thus  slightly  givea  a  summary  of  the 
chapters  in  the  preceding  work  to  recall  the 
whole  in  a  connected  view  to  the  mind ;  a  few 
simple  principles  run  through  the  dif^rent  parts  ; 
all  the  purposes  of  practical  education  tend  to 
one  distinct  object ;  to  render  our  pupils  good 
and  wise,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  greatest 
possible  share  of  happiness  at  present  ^nd  in 
future. 

Parental  care  and  anxiety,  the  hoiirs  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  a  family,  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  If  parents  have  the  patience  to  wait  fbr 
their  reward,  that,  reward  will  far  stirpass  their 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  they  will  find  in 
their  children  agreeable  companions,  sincere 
and  affectionate  friend^  Whether  they  live  in 
retirement,  ;or  in  the  busy  world,  they  will  feel 
their  interest  in  life  increase^  their  pleasures 
niultiplied  by  sympathy  with  their  beloved  pu» 
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pils ;  they  will  have  a  happy  home.  How  much 
is  comprised  in  that  single  expression !  The  gnu 
titude  of  their  pupils  will  continually  recall  the 
delightful  reflection,  that  the  felicity  of  a  whole 
family  is  their  own  work ;  and  that  the  virtues 
arid  talents  of  their  children  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  good  education. 
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NOTES, 


CONV^SJIS^ATIQNS    AND    AMCDQTH^ 

OF  CHILDREN. 


Sj^TS^Ip  y^surs  |ig9  »  mpth^r,*  .who  h^  ^  llU'ge 
^ftfniJy  tp  i9f)u^t(l9  ^  whp  Jiad  tum^  ber  aU^ntioii 
with  mpch  MlQUudetp  t|^e  subject  of  ^pcatioo^  i^ 
folved  U>  write  aptes  from  day  to  day  of  all  the  trifli^ig 
tbingn  wbicb  marK  the  prpgr^a^  of  th$  mind  in  cbil4- 
bppd.    8b«  wa^  pf  opi^iou  that  tbe  art  pf  fdv^Qatiofi 

*  HoDora  jBdgeworth,  d^nghtfr  of  ^ijrard  Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Lick- 
ield.  As  this  lady*s  name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  monody  on  the 
de«th  of  Major  Andrt,  we  take  tbit  opportaaity  of  corrvoUng  a  miftake 
that  4»c«ars  ia  a  oot«  to  ihat  p^jrfoiipfinee. 

**  Till  bnsy  rnmonr  chased  each  pleasing  dream, 
**  And  qn^ohod  the  radiaaeo  of  the  tllwr  beam.** 


Tho  note  on  these  lines  is  as  follows : 

«*  Tjic  tidjiip  of  ||pnoTa*8  ^larrfagr.  Vpon  that  eyeat  }ILf.  Andri 
*'  qaiUed  his  prpf/nsion  as  a  merchant^  and  joined  our  anny  in  Ama- 
"  Ilea." 

Miss  Honora  9neyd  was  qiarried  to  Mr.  Edeeworth  in  ^nlj«  ITTS, 
and  the  date  of  Major  Andre's  first  commissloOy  in  the  Welch  FasUcetB 
is  March  4th,  1771^ 
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ibould  be  considered  as  an  ezperindeiital  sciei\cej  and 
that  many  authors  of  great  abilities  bad  mistaken  their 
load  by  following^  theory  iiistead  of  practice.  The 
title  of  ^^  Practical  Education  "  was  chosen  by  this  lady, 
and  prefixed  to  a  little  book  for  children  which  she  began> 
but  did  not  live  to  finish/ '  The  few  notes  which  remain 
6f  her  writing  are  preserved^  not  only  merely  out  of 
respect  for  h^r  memory,  but  because  it  is  thought  that 
they  may  be  useful.  Her  plstn  of  keeping  a  rqgister  of 
the  remarks  of  children  has  at  intervals  been  pursued  i» 
her  family ;  a  number  of  these  anecdotes  have  been  inter- 
spersed in  this  work ;  a  few  which  did  not  seem  immedi- 
ately to  suit  the  didactic  nature  of  any  of  our  diapters 
remain,  and  with  much  hesitation  atid  difiidence  ure 
offered  to  the  public.  We  have  selected  such  anecdotes 
as  may  in  some  measure  illustrate  the  principles '  thaft 
Ve  have  endeavoured  to  establish ;  and  we  hope  that  from 
'these  trifling,  but  genuine  conversations  of  children  and 
parents,  the  reader  will  distinctly  perceive  the  difference 
between  practical  and  theoretic  education.  As  some  far- 
rier apology  for  ofl*ering  them  to  th^  public,  wc  recur  to  a 
passage  Jn  Dr.  Reid's  *  Essays,  which  encoursi^  an 
attempt  to  study. minutely  the  minds  of  children. 

*^  If  we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  aH 
'^  that'hath^assed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  from  the  begin- 
*'  ning  of  lif^  and  sensation  till  it  grows  up  to  the 
^*  use  of  reason,  how  its  infant  faculties  begin  to  work, 
*'  and  how  ihey  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various 
**  notions,  opinions,  and  sentiments,  which  we  find  in 

*  Tkis  hat  bm  formerly  quoted  in  (bf  preface  to  Parent's  Aisif* 
tut. 
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^*  ourselves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflection^  this 
*^  would  be  a  treasure  of  natural  history  which  would 
*'  probably  give  iporo  light  into  the  human  faculties^  than 
^^  all  the  systems  of  philosophers  about  them  from  the 
^'  beginning  of  the  world." 

Thereaderj  wehope>  will  not  imagine  that  we  ^  think 
we  can  present  him  with  this  treasure  of  natural  history } 
we  have  only  a  few  scattered  notices^  as  Bacon  would  call 
theih^  to  ofier:  perhaps^  even  this  slight  attempt  may 
awaken  the  attention  of  persons  equal  to  the  undertaking; 
if  able  preceptors  and  parents  would  pursue  a*similar  plan^ 
we  mighty  in  time,  hope  to  obtain  a  full  history  of  the 
infant  mind. 

It  may  occur  to  parents^  that  writing  notes  of  the 
renuu'ksof  children  would  lessen  their  freedom  and  sim^ 
plicity  in  conversation  3  this  would  certainly  be  the  case 
if  care  were  not  taken  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  thinking 
of  theno/e-^ooA.*  The  following  notes  were  never  seen 
by  the  (children  who  are  mendoned  in  them,  and  though 
it  was  in  general  known  to  the  family  that  such  notes  were 
taken,  the  particular  remarks  that  were  written  down  were 
never  known  to  the  pupils ;  nor  was  any  curiosity  ex- 
cited upon  this  subject.    The  attempt  Would  have  been 

V  • 

immediately  abandoned,  if  we  bad  perceived  that  it  pro- 
duced any  bad  consequences.  The  simple  language  of 
childhood  has  been  preterved  withotit  alteration,  in  the 
ibllowing  notes ;  and  as  we  could  not  devise  any  better 
arrangement,  we  have  followed  the  order  of  time,  and  we 
have  constantly  inserted  the  ages  of  the  children^  for  the 

'  ^, 

*  The  aDecdotes  meiitioned  in  theprvciiSff^pafet  were  read  to  the 
children  with  the  reitof  the  work. 


ihtst  mftntinc  iottcdatts  can  be  intet^sting.  We  8ay 
totrthittg  Ikrlher  »  ix>  thienr  iiceuvacy  j  if  tbe  MMier  docs 
tuft  ttc  ID 'the  (aneicdoteiK  tbetitteltisft  fMetiMd  umilui  df  ve- 
ncity^  -all  we  could  say  would  be  of.no  avtik 

X~«-  fi  gtH  of  five  years  old)  asked  wby  a  |>itee  .of 
paftet  fell  quickly  to  tbe  ground  tvtien  rtunpled  ut>>  iivtiy 
to  slowly  when  opened* 

T-^j —  (ti  gW  of  three  years  ahd  a  half  dd)  seeing  her 
wtet  t^en  care  of  atid  tiufsed  when  she  had  cfailhiaiAs^ 
tA&,  that  Ait  wished  to  h^e  chHbkins. 

Z—  fsL  giri  between  «vb  and  three) ,  when  Iter  mo- 
ther was  putting  on  her  bonnet^  and  when  she  was 
gding  out  to  liralk^  'kfdked  sft  i)xe  ca^,  and  ssid  with  a 
plamtWe  vdrcc,  **  Pbor  Ptissey !  -Y<m  have  no  bonnet^ 

*  Pnssey,*' 

X — i-  (5  yearn  did)  ^hA  why  she  was  as  tall  as  the 
trees  w)ieh  she  was  fiir  from  them* 

2-: — t^  years  old)  w^t  xx>  xititttth,  atid  wheti  she 
Wkis  there^  said^  ^*  Db  those  meti  do  every  thing  better 
^  than  We;  becaune  they  talk  no  load^  aiid  I  think  tiiey 

*  rfcad.^ 

Tt  was  a  eoun'tty  ehurch,  and  people  sang;  but  the 
child  said^  ^  She  thought  they  did  not  tittg.  but  rbaved, 
*^  because  they  Were  lifaut  up  in  that  place,  md  Adn\ 
^  Hke  it'' 

L— «—  (a  bby  between  '3  and  %  years  old)  was  stand- 
ing before  a  gi^te  with  coals  in  h,  which  were  not 
lighted ;  his  mother  said  «o  him,  **  What:  is  the  use  of 
"  coals  ? '' 

L— -•  *'  To  put  in  yofur  grate/* 

Mother.  «  Why  are  they  put  there  i^ 


*  To  ttakt  fite.*' 

Mother.     *•  How  do  they  make  fire  ?  ^ 

L-.^^ — .    *'  Kre  is  brought  to  them." 

Mother.    •*  How  ib  fire  brought  to  thetn?'* 

L  .  **  Fht;  IS  brought  to  them  upon  a  candle  put 
^  to  them.'*  '     . 

L— ,  a  little  while  afterwards,  disked  leave  to  light 
a  candle,  and  when  a  bit  of  paper  was  given  to  him  for 
thai  purpose,  said,  ^  But,  mother,  may  I  take  some 
"  light  out  of  your  fire  to  put  to  it  ?  '* 

This  boy  had  more  exact  ideas  of  property  than  Pro- 
metheus had. 

Z-: — J  when  she  was  between  five  and  six,  said, 
^  Water  keeps  things  alive,  and  eating  keeps  alive  chil- 
*»  dren.*' 

Z-«— (same  age),  meddling  with  a  fly,  said,  **she 
•«  did  not  hurt  it."  ^«  Were  you  ever  a  fly  ? "  said  her 
ttother.    ^*  Not  0t(U  I  know  tfV  answered  the  child. 

Z"  's  £sither  sent  ner  into  a  room  where  there  were 
sottie  knives  and  forks.  *'  If  you  meddle  with  them/^ 
isaid  he,^  **  you  may  cut  yourself.'* 

2—.    "  I  won't  cut  myself.'* 

father.    **  Caii  you  be  sure  of  that  ?  ** 

2 .    **  No,  but  I  can  take  care.*' 

"Father.  "  But  if  you  should  cut  youtsdf,  woiild  it 
*  do  you  any  good  ?  *' 

% .    «  No— Y^s.*'. 

"Father.    ^  What  good  ?  ** 

2 .    **  Not  to  do  so  another  titne.** 

—  (same   age.)     Z *s    mother   said   to  hcr^ 

**  Will  you  give  me  some  of  your  fat  cheeks  \  " 
*'  No^  I  cannot,  it  would  bumne.*^ 
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Mother. .  ^^  But  if  it  would  not  hurt  you^  would  you 
**  give  me  some  ?  '* 

Z  '  *^  Noy  it  would    make  two  holes  in  xpy 

^^  cheeks  that  would  be  disagreeable." 

A  sentimental  mother  would  perhaps  have  been  dis- 
pleased with  the  simple  answers  of  this  little  girl.  (V. 
Sympathy  and  Sensibility.) 

The  following  memorandums  of  Mrs.  Hr E *» 

(dated  1799)  have  been  of  great  use  to  us  in  our  chapter 
on  Toys. 

'^  The  playthings  of  children  should  be  calculated  to 
<<  fix  their  attention^  that  they  may  not  get  a  habit  of 
^'  doing  any  thing  in  a  listless  manner." 

^  There  are  periods  as  long  as  two  or  three  months 
'^  at  a  time  in  the  lives  of  young  children,  when  their 
'^  bodies  appear  remarkably  active  and  vigorous,  and 
**  the  minds  dull  and  inanimate ;  they  are  at  these 
^^  times  incapable  of  comprehending  any  new  ideas, 
*^  and  forgetful  of  those  they  have  already  received. 
''  When  this  dispositioti  to  exert  the  'bodily  facilities 
*^  subsides,  children  show  much  restlessness  and  distaste 
'f  for  their  usual  plays.  The  intervals  between  meals 
^'  appear  long  to  tliem,  they  ask  a  multitude  of  ques- 
<'  tions,  and  are  continually 'looking  forward  to  some 
'^future  good ;  if  at  this  time  any  mental  employment 
<^  be  presented  to  them,  they  receive  it  with  the  utmost 
^  ayidity,  and  pursue  it  with  assiduity ;  their  minds 
^^ 'appear  to  have  acquired  additional  powers  from 
*'  having  remained  inactive  for  a  considerable  time." 
H.  E. 

(January,    1781.)    Z ,   (7  years  old.)    ^^  What 

'•*  are  bones  made  of?     My  father  says  it  has  not  been 
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^  found  ^nt.    If  I  should  find  it  out^  I  shall  be  wiser 
^*  in  that  respect  than  my  father." 

(April  8th.)     Z •    **  What  becomes  of  the  blood 

'^  when  people  die  ?  " 

Father.     "  It  stays  in  the  body." 

Zr .     "  I  thought  it  went  out  of  the  body  j  be- 

.^^  cause  you  told  me  that  what  we  eat  was  turned  into 
^^  bloody  and  that  blood  nourished  the  body  and  kept  it 
"alive." 

Father.  *^  Yes,  my  dearj  but  blood  .must  be  in 
."'motion  to  keep  the  body  alive ;  the  heart  moves  the 
^^  blood  through  the. arteries  and  veins,  and  the  blood 
"  comes  bacH  again  to  the  heart.  We  don't  know  how 
."  this  motion  is  performed.  What  we  eat  is  not  turned 
"  at  once  into  blood;  it  is  dissolved  by  something  in 
^^  the  stomach,  and  is  turned  into  something  white 
^'  like  milk,  which  is  called  chyle;  the  chyle  passei 
'^  through  little  pipes  in  the  body  called  lacteals,  and 
*^  iiito  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  becomes  blood  ;  but 
^'  I  don't  know  how.  I  will  show  you  the  inside  of 
^*  the  body  of  a  dead  pig :  a  pig's  inside  is  something 
*'  like  that  of  a  man."        / 

Z— — ,  (same  age,}  When  her  father  had  given  her 
an  account  of  a  large  stone  that  was  thrown  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Mount  Vesuvius  at  the  time  of 
an  eruption,  she  asked,  how  the  air  oould  keep  a  large 
stone  from  falling,  when  it  would  not  support  her' 
weight. 

Z  ■  ■■  (same  age),  .when  she  was  reading  the  Ho- 
man  histoiy,  was  asked,  what  shf^  thought  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  wife  of  Asdrubal.   '2  ■■       said  she  did  not 
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like  het.     She  waft  asked  why.    The  first  retson 
gave  for  not  liking  the    lady  was,    ''  that  she  spoke 
^Moud ; ''  the  nexty  ''  that  she  was  unkind  to  ber  bus- 
**  band,  and  killed  her  children." 

We  regret  (though  perhaps  our  readers  may  rejoice) 
that  several  years  elapsed  in  which  these  little  notes  of 
the  remarks  of  children  were  discontinued.  In  179S, 
the  following  notes  were  begun  by  one  of  the  same 
family. 

(March,  92.)     Mr.       ■    saw  an  Irish  giant  at  Bristol, 

and  when  he  came  home  Mr. gave  his  children 

a  description  of'  the  giant.  His  height,  he  saki,  was 
about  eight  feet.  S— —  (a  boy  of  five  year*  old) 
asked  whether  this  giant  had  lived  much  longer  than 
other  men. 

Father.  '^  No :  why  do  you  think  he  had  H^ed  Ion* 
**  ger  than  other  men  ?  '* 

S— •.     *^  Because  he  was  so  much  taller.'* 

Father.     ''  Well  T' 

S-.— ^.  ^^  And  be  had  so  much  more  time  to 
**  grow.'* 

Father.  "  People,  after  a  certain  age,  do  not  gtoVr 
**  any  more.  Your  sister  M— i— ,  and  I,  and  your 
*'  mother,  have  not  grown  any  tidier  since  yda  can 
'•*  remember,  have  we  ?  *' 

S    '    '.      ^*  No;     but    I    ha^e,    and    B      ■■■,    and 

\^'     ■   '.    .  ■ 

Father.  **  Yes;  you  are  children.  Whilst  peqde 
*'  arc  growing  they  are  called  children ;  after  they  have 
••*  done  growing,  they  are  called  men  and  women.'* 

(April,  9^.)     At    tea- time   to  day,   somebody   said 


that  hot  chOGolalt  scidds  wCM'se  thdn  hot  teA  or  bat  water* 
Mr.  •««>-^  a«ked  hit  children  if  they  ooukl  give  any  kmou 
for  this.    They  were  silent. 

Mr. •    <^  If  water  be  tnade  as  hot  as  it  can  be 

*'  made,  and  if  chocolate  be  made  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
^^  made,  the  chocolate  will  scald  you  the  most.  Can 
**  you  tell  me  why  ?  ** 

C-  'j  (a  girl  between  8  and  9  y«ars  old.)  **  Because 
*'  there  is  oil,  I  believe,  in  the  chocolate;  and  because 
<^  it  is  thicker,  and  the  parts  closer  together,  thao  in  tea 
**  or  water." 

Father.  '^  What  you  lay  i^  true  j  but  you  have  not 
*«  explained  tbti  reasoa  yet*    Well,  H— — .*' 

H  ,  (a  boy  between  9  and  10.)  '^  Because  there 
'^  is  water  in  the  bubbles.'^ 

Father.  ^<  Water  in  the  bubbles,  I  don't  understand. 
«•  Water  in  what  bubbles  ?  *' 

H«*^'>^^.  <^  I  thought  I  had  always  seen,  when  water 
^'  ix>ii8,  that  therb  are  a  great  many  Ulde  bubbles  upon 
«'  the  top*'* 

Father.  <^  Well ;  but  what  baa  Ihat  to  d9  with  the 
^^  qiieitida  I  adced  yov  ?  " 

Hi*M,..w^  ««  Because  the  ooM  air  that  was  in  the 
^  imbbles  would  cool  the  water  next  theaa^  and  tben^- '' 
(fae  wii6  ^te  confused,  and  stopped.) 

B^— ^  (a  giri  of  10  or  II  years  old)  apoke  next.  *'  I 
^  ttiought  that  chocolate  waa  much  thicker  than  water, 
*^  and  thenB  were  more  parts,  and  those  parts  were  closer 
*'  together,  and  each  could  hold  but  a  certain  quantity  of 
^  htat  I  and  therefore  chocolate  could  be  made  hotter 
**  than  water." 

P^er.    **  That  as  a  good  chemieal  idea«    Yon  sop- 
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'^  pose  that  thq  chocolate  and  lea  can  be  saitsraied.mth 
^  heat.  But  you  have  none  of  you  yet  told  me  the 
•*  reason.'^ 

The  children  were  all  silen^. 

Father.    "Can  water    ever    be   made   hotter  than 
•«  boiling  hot  ? '* 

B— .    «  No/* 

Father.     '*  Why?'' 

B .    "  I  don't  know.** 

Father.    "  What   happens  to  water  when  it  does 
•^  what  we  call  boU  f^ 

H-^— •    "  Itbubbles^  and  makes  a  sort  Y>f  noise.' 

B  .  ''  It  turns  into  steam  or  vapour^  I  believeJ 

Father.    «  All  at  once  ?  *' 

B— —    "  No :  but  what  is  at  the  top  first  V* 

Father.  '^  Now  you  see  the  reason  why  water  canU 
'^  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  hot ;  for  if  a  certaixl 
*^  degree  of  heat  be  applied  to  it^  it  changes  into  the- 
<*  form  of  vapour,  and  flies  off/  When  I  was  a  little 
^^  boy,  I  was  once  near  having  a  dreadful  accident.  I 
^<  had  not  been  taught  the  nature  of  water^  and  steam, 
"  and  heat,  and  evaporation;  and  I  wanted  to  fill  a 
'^  wet  hollow  stick  with  melted  lead.  The  moment  I 
^^  poured  the  lead  into  the  stick,  the  water  in,  the  wood 
<'  turned  into  vapour  suddenly,  and  the  lead  was  thrown 
''  with  great  violence  to  the  ceiling :  my  face  nanrowly 
^^  escaped.  So  you  see  people  should  know  what  they 
"  are  about  before  they  meddle  with  things.-— But 
*^  now  as  to  the  chocolate." 

No  one  seemed  to  have  any  thing  to  say  about  the 
chocolate." 

Father.     *^  Walei-,  you    know,  boils  with  a  certain 
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•«  degree  of  heal.    Will  oil,  do  you  think,  toil  with  the 
"  same  heat? '\ 

C .    **  I  don't  understand." 

Fathfer.  *'  In  the  same  degree  of  heat  (you  must 
<^  learn  to  accustom  yourself  to  those  words,  though 
"  they  seem  difficult  to  you) — In  the  same  heat  do  you' 
'^  think  water  or  oil  would  boil  the  soonest  ?  *' 

None  of  the  children  knew. 

Father.  *'  Water  would  boil  the  soonest.  More 
"  heat  is  necessary  to  make  oil  boil,  or  turn  into  va- 
*'  pour,  than  to  make  water  evaporate.  Do  yoy  know 
'^  of  any  thing  which  is  used  X.Q  determine,  to  show,  and 
'*  mark  to  us  the  different  degrees  of  heat  ? 

B-^— .     **  Yes;  a  thermometer.' 

Father.  **  Yes  j  thermometer  comes  from  two 
'^  Greek  words,  one  of  which  signifies  heat  and  the 
'^  other  measure.  Meter,  means  measure.  Thenho- 
*'  meter  a  measurer  of  heat ;  barometer  a  measurer  of 
**  the  weight  of  thrf  air,  hydrometer  a  measurer  of 
^'moisture.    Now,  if  you  remember,  on  the  thermo- 

meter  you  have  seen  these  words  at  a  certain  mark, 

the  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  quicksilver,  in  a  ther- 
'^  mometcr,  rises  to  that  mark  when  it  is  exposed  to 
'*  that  degree  of  heat  which  will  make  the  water  turn 
'*  into  vapour.  Now  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  ne- 
*^  cessary  to  make  oil.evaporat€  is  not  marked  on  the 
**  thermometer  j  but  it  requires  several^  degrees  more 
^^  beat  to  evaporate  oil  than  is  necessary  to  evaporate 
**  water.— So  now  you  know  that  chocolate,  containing 
*'  more  oil  than  is  contained  in  t^,  it  can  be  made 
**  hotter  before  it  turns  into  vapour." 

Children  may  be  led  to  acquire  a  taste  for  chemistry 
by  slight  hints  in  conversation. 
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(July  8td»  17»4.)    Father.    ^'  S— -r»  can  you  tell 
^  me  what  is  meant  by  a  txxly's  falling  ?/' 

S ,    (7  years  oW.)    "  A  body's  felling  means  a 

**  body's  dying,  I  believe/' 

Fftther,    *^  By  hody^   I  don't   mean  a  person^   but 
^<  any  thing.    What  is  meant  by  any  thing's  falling } 

S"  *^  Cowing  down  from  a  high  place? 

Father.    ^^  What  do  you  mean  by  a  high  place.' 

S"  '    .'    '<  A  place  higher  than  places  usually  aie; 
'^  bighof  than  the  ground. 

Father*  *  ^^  What  da  you  mean  by  the  ground  ?  "* 

S .    «  The  earth." 

Father.    ^^  What  shape  do  you  think  the  earth  is  ?  'V 

S .    «  Round." 

Fathfsr.    ^  Why  do  you  think  it  is  round  ?  " 

'(  Because  I  have  heard  a  great  many  pecyle 


"say  so." 

Father*  ^  The  shadow-^ii  is  so  difficult  to  explain 
^^  to  yeuy  my  dear,  why  we  think  that  the  earth  ia 
^'  round,  that  I  will  not  attempt  it  yet.** 

It  is  better,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to  avoid  all 
imperfeci  explanations^  which  give  children  cmifueed 
ideas. 

(August  I8tf),  1794.)  Master  ■  came  to  sec  us, 
and  tai]^t  &";■  to  fish  for  minnows.  It  was  ex^ 
pluned  to  S  ■■  ■  that  fishing  with  worms  for  bails 
tortures  the  worms*  No  other  argument  was  nsed^  no 
sestimeotal  exclamations  mi^e  upon  the  occasion ; 
«Bd  S*..——  fished  no  more,  nor  did  he  ever  mention 
Ihe  sutycct  again. 

Children  sometioMs  appear  cruel,  when  in  UxX  tbey 
do  not  know  that  they  give  pain  to  animals. 
^    (July  27th,  1794.)    S*-^-*  saw  «  beautiful  raiohow^ 
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and  be  slid,  *<  I  wish  I  eould  walk  over  that  fine 
**  arch/* 

This  is  one  of  the  pleasures  df  Ariel  and  of  the 
Sylphs  m  the  itape  of  the  Lock.  S--^-*  was  not 
praised  for  a  poetic  wish,  lest  he  should  have  learnt  affec- 
tation. 

(September  3d,  1794.)    Mr.--— •— attempted  to  ex* 

plain  to  B«^— ,    H »,    S    ■  ■»    and    C—'-^,     the 

nafture  of  insurance,  and  the  day  afterwards  he  asked 
them  to  explain  it  to  him.  They  none  of  them  under* 
stood  it  except 'B-—,  who  could  not,  however,  ex* 
plain  it,  though  she  did  understand  it.  The  tarms 
were  all  new  to  them,  and  they  bare  no  ships  to  iiisuiie. 

(September  19th.)  At  dinner  to^ay,  &—^  (7 
years  dd)  said  to  his  sister  C^-— ^,  <<  What  is  the  nature 
^'  of  tint  man  tba^  my  father  was  taking  to,  thai 
**  sounded  like  Idem,  Isdal,  or  Izard ,  I  bdk^.'^ 
*'  Isard ! ''  said  somebody  at  table,  ^^  that  name  sounds 
^*  like  Lizard :  yes,  there  is  a  family  oS  the  Lizards  in 
*'  tbe  Guardian/' 

S .     «  A  red  family  ? '^ 

Mr.  \  **  No,  my  dear  j  a  name  given  to  aup- 

•*  posed  characters.'' 

M— — .  **  Wasn't  it  one  of  the  young  Lizards  who 
''  would  prove  to  his  mother  when  she  had  just  scalded 
*'  her  fingers  with  boiling  water  out  of  the  tea-kettle, 
^  that  there's  no  more  heat  in  fire  that  heats  you,  than 
•*  pain  in  the  stick  that  beats  you  ?  * 

Mr.  — -*.  "  Yes ;  I  think  that  character  has  done 
^^  harm ;  it  has  thrown  a  ridicule  upon  metaphysical 
**  disquisitions." 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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Mrs.  »-i*-y«  *^  Are  not  thoae  lines  about '  the  ^  pain  m 
<^  the  stick  in  the  '  Letter*  to  my  Sisters  at  Crux  Easton/ 
«' in  Dodsleyls  pocttis  ?  '* 

Mr.  *'  Yes;    but  they  come  origiaally 'from 

**  Hudibras,  you  know." 

In  slight  conversations^  such  asthese,  which  are  not 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  the  curiosity  of  children  is 
awakened  to  literature^  they  see  the  use  which  people 
tnake  of  what  they  read»  and  they  learn  to  ulk  fteely 
about  what  they  meet  with  in  books.  What  a  variety  of 
thoughts  came  in  a  few  instants  from  S-  *%  question 
about  Idem  I 

(November    8th,   17950     Mr. read   the    firat 

chapter  of  Hugh  Trevor  to  us ;  which  contains  the 
)u»tory  of  a  passionate  faoner,  who  was  in  a  rage  with 
A  goQse  because  it  would  not  eat  soQfie  oats  which  be 
offered  it.  He  tore  off  the  vvings  of  the  animal,  and 
twisted  off  its  neck  |  he  bit  off  the  ear  of  a  pig  because  it 
iquealed  when  he  was  ringing  it  >  he  ran^  at  his  apprentice 
Hugh  Trevor  with  a  pitchfork,  because  he  suspected  that 
he  had  drunk  some  milk ;  the  pitchfork  stuck  in  a  door, 
ilugh  Trevor  then  told  the  passionate  farmer^  that  the 
dog  Jowler  had  drunk  the  milk,  but  that  he  would  not 
tell  this,  before,  because  he  knew  his  master  would  have 
hanged  the  dog. 

S    ■     admired  Hugh  Trevor  for  this  extremely. 

The  farmer  in  his  lucid  intervals  is  extremely  penitent, 
but  his  tit  of  rage  seizes  him  again  one  morning  when 
he.  sees  some,  milk  boiling  over.    He  flies  at  Hugh  Tre- 

*  Soame  JcnningtV 
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^or^  and  stabs  him  with  a  clasp  knife^  with  which  he 
had  been  cutting  bread  and  cheese ;  the  knife  is  stopped 
by  half  a  crown  which  Hugh  Trevor  had  sewed  in  his 
w^stcoat;  this  half  croivn  he  hadfowd  oh  the  higkwajf 
a  Jhu  days  before^  .  .        ,  . 

.  It  was  doubjted  by  Miss  M.  S-*-— whether  this  last 
was  a  proper  circumstance  tm  be  told  to  children^  because 
it  might  lead  them  to  be  dishonest. 

■>  The  evening  after.  Mr. had  read  the  story,  he 

asked  S-— —  to  repeat  it  to  him.  S-r— «  remembered 
itj  and  told  it  distinctly  till  he  came  to  the  half  crown ; 
at  this  circumstance  he  hesitated.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  how, Hugh  Trevor  ^^  came  to  keep  it^"  though  he 
had  found  it.  He  wondered  that  Hugh  Trevor  did  not 
ask  about  it. 

Mr. explained  to  him,  that  when  a  person  finds 

any  thing  upon  the  highway,  he  should  put  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  public  cryer,  who  should  cry  it. ;  Mr.  ■ 
was  not  quite  certain  whether  the  property  found  on  the 
high  road,  after  it  has  been  cried  and  no  owner  appears, 
belongs  to  the  king,  or  to  the  person  who  finds  it. 
Blackstone's.  Commentaries  were  consulted;  the  pas- 
sage concerning  Tresureirove  was, read  to  S  ;  it  is 
written,  in  such,  distinct  language  tfiat  he  understood  it 
completely.  ...*-.* 

Young,  people  may  acquire  much  knowledge  by  con- 
sulting books,  at  the  moment  that  any  interest  is .  ex- 
cited by  conversation  upon  particular  subjects. 

Explanations  about,  the  law  were  detailed  to  S  ■  ^ 
because  he  was.  intended  for  a  lawyer.  In  conversation 
we  may  direct  the  attention,  of  children,  to  what  are  to 
be  their  professional  studies,  and  we  may  associate  ^- 

H  2  c  » 
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ietrtiUith«nt  and  pleasure  wkh  the  idea  of  theif  ftitott  pro* 

thfe  itory  olF  th^  t>a88i6kiat6  faHber  b  Hdgh  Tifevor 
#as  thought  to  be  a  good  lestoh  fbi*  cbiklreti  of  vivacious 
tempers,  as  it  shows  to  what  crimes  excess  df  passion 
thay  tiiansport.  This  tnaii  appears  ati  ol^t  of  cokn- 
passion ;  an  the  cbildr^  feh  a  tnixttire  of  pity  ahd  ab-t . 
horrence  when  they  heard  the  KistM^  ^f  his  diseasie. 

(Nbv^tnbiet  tiA,  17d5.)  This  mohiing  ii  breakfast 
tijligs  ^^^^^  obs^fvbd,  tfaiit  the  ittstde  of  the  cream  c6ver, 
Whic^h  w^  made  bf  bhrck  W^gewobd's  ware,  looked 
btbwti  2M  speckled,  as  if  the  glazitig  had  beeh  wbrtt 
away ;  sh^  asked  whether  this  was  caused  by  the  cream. 
diie  6f  the  toiii^ahy  immediafcdy  ejkttaimed,  *<  Oh ! 
"  Tve  heard  that  Wcdgewood's  ware  won't  hold  o?l.*' 
My.  -^— ^  bbserved,  that  it  SVbald  be  best  to  try  the  ex- 
i^rii^bht,  in/st^adi  of  festihg  cohieMt  wirti  ttiis  hearsay 
evtdCnde^  be  ii^ked  H — >^atid  S^^^^-^whal  would  be 
Afe  best  toethod  <A  trying  the  Wcperibienft  Exactly. 

Sk^-u^  piV^pd^ed  tb  poiit*  oil  into  a  vessd  of  W^ge- 
wbbiiklB  wk)r^,  artd  to  measure  the  depth  of  t!he  oil  when 
tm  put  In  ;  tb  fe^Ve  the  oil  in  Mit  V^^I  for  sbAie  titiie, 
Mid  \he^  tb  indifisu¥fe  agaih  tbl^  %th  bf  the  oil. 

H^»^«^  -skid,  ^  I  ^cm  wtf gh  MWe  ^ei^odtTs  waife 
*<  vessel,  then  pour  oil  into  it,  and  weigh  ft  (them) 
«*  agak :  Vtxh  I  ^buM  hMv^  the  'oil  in  MrtT  v«sid  for 
^  Soittetitne,>hc(  afterwards  I  M/^iitA  pour  but  tbebU, 
<<  and  would  wtig|h  the  V2»§el  tb'see  tf  it  had  ^gaihed 
*^  any  wc%bt ;  and  then  w<itgh  the  oil  to  fihd  otrt  «^e* 
"*<  tfaerlthad  lost  -any  weight  sittee  itt^aS  put  into  the 
•'  i^iscK"    H«-^'S  ^fcfcreiWe  ^as  approved. 

-  A  bh<ik  Wi&igewefbd's  Ware  sart'ubellai^  was  w^^^'m 


« 

accurate  scalea;  it  wqgh^  )196  gWPs;  110  gr^asi^f 
pjl  were  ppured  i^tp  it ;  tpt»l  Mreig^^  of  tins  84it^p«||ar 
an4  oi)  13Pd  grs*  $ix  siootbn  afterwardsj  the  ^altrcelr 
lar  WHS  prpiduped  to  the  chiidr^>  vfht^  ^ere  4atoaishe4 
te  leQ  t^fit  th«  oil  ha4  flipiappcjEiiecl^  The  Ia4y»  ^ho  had 
fii^t  MsiSFted  tbfit  ^yedgewQod's  wari^  WQuI4  laot  hold  cyii^ 
wnf  iQcIiaed  to  Wi^veU^at  the. pi)  hAd..9Q^  ihv^^gb 
the  fporet  of  the  s«it-cellar;  bM|  ^  little  iipje9t9.tors 
thought  it  was  more  probable  that  the  oil  might  \^Vf^ 
hsm  4c<5K)ei»taiIy  npilUd;  ^  salt-p^lar  Wf^igM  as  before 

The  experiment  waff  sepeate^^  ^pd  this  time  i|t  w^  re- 
aoliHid  to  lock  fip  die  94lt-|B(sUar9  that  U  in^bt  not  ^g^m 
be  thrown  down. 

(Afrfl  i4th,  1796.)  InO  the  same  j^k-oeiUr  100 
gcains  ivxjg^  lof  oi)  ivas  fM^Md  (iotal  weight  iMf 
gmina).  Th^  iaItrceiUr  ^was  f«t  on  a  aauoar  and  co« 
vered  with  a  glass  tumbler.  (June  3d^  1796*)  Mr.  -f-?«-*9> 
weighed  ihe  «ali-cenarf  and  found  that  with  the  oi^  it 
weighed  precisely  the  aawe  as  hrfore  IdQfi  grains ;  without 
the  oit  llM  grains  $  it^  original  wei^t,  therefore  it 
was  clear  that  the  Wedgewood's  ware  had  neither  imbibed 
ihe  oiU  or  let  it  pass  through  its  pores« 

This  little  experiment  has  ^ot  been  thus  minutely 
tcdd  ibr  phibsophers,  but  for  ohildren ;  however  trivial 
tibe  sdbjecti  it  js  useful  to  teach  children  «ai4y  to  try  ^ez- 
perimenta.  Sinen  ihe  wqghing  and  calculating  in  this 
ejtperiment  amused  themj  and  gave  some  ide^  of  the 
exactness  necessary  to  prove  any  fact. 

(December  Ist^  ITOA.)  S— —  (6  yeacsoM,)  in  ready- 
ing Gay's  fable  of  ^*  the  painter  who  pleased  everybody 

and  nobody/'  was  delighted  to  hear  tiiatthe  painter 


it 
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put  his  pallette  upon  his  thiimb,  because  S  ■  had  seen 
a  little  pallette  of  his  sister  A        's  which  she  used  to  put 

on'  her  thumb.    S had  been  much  amused  by  this, 

and  he  was  very  fond  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  absent 
for  some  time.  Association  msdces  slight  circumstan- 
ces agreeable  to  children ;  if  we  do  not  know  these  as- 
sociations we  are  surprised  at  their  expressions  of  delight. 
It  is  useful  to  trace  them,  (Vide  Chapter  on  Imagi- 
nation.) 

is.......  seemed  puzzled  when  he  read  that  the  punter 

**  dipped  his  pencil,  talked  of  Greece.'*^  '^  Why  did  he 
''  talk  of  Greece  ? ''  said  S— —  with  a  look  of  asionish- 
ment. '  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  S  mistook 
the  word  Greece  for  Grease  ! 

It  was  ^plained  to  him,  that  Grecian  stlatues  and 
Grecian  figures  are  generally  thought  to  be  particularly 
graceful  and  well  executed ;  that,  therefore,  paunters  at- 
tend to  them. 

(December   IM,  MQ5.)    After  dinner  to-day,  S 

waskx>king  ata  little  black  toodi-pick  case  of  his  fa- 
ther'ti ;  his' father  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  it  was  made 
"of. 

The  children  guessed  different  things;  wood^  horn, 
bone,  paper,  pasteboard,  glue. 

<<  Mr.  ■>".i  .  '<  Instead  of  examining  the  tooth-pick 
^  case^  S'l '"  ■  1  »■  you  hold  it  in  your  hand,  and  turn  your 
^<  eycfs.  away  from  it  that  you  ^may  think  the  better. 
'^f  Now,  when-  I  want  to  find  out  any  thing  about  a 
^*  particular  object,  I  keep  my  eye.  fixed  upon  it.  Ob- 
^<  serve  the  texture  of  that  tooth-pick  case,  if  you  want 
^f  to  know  the  materials  6f  which  it  is  made ;  look  at  the 
f*  edges^  feel  it.?    .1 
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S4 .    «  May  I  smell  h?" 

Mr.  ^— -.     **  Oh   yes.     You    may    use  all    your 


senses.'* 


£h^-*^,  (fteliiq['the  tooth-piclc-case,  smelling  it^  and 
looking  closely  at  it,)  ^' It  is: black,  and  sthootb^  and 
'^  'strpngy  and.  light..  What  is,  let  me  see,  both  strong 
'^  and  light,  and  it  will  bend — parchment  ?  " 

Mr.     "     ,     '^  That  is  a.  good  guess ;  but  you  are  hot 
« .quite .  right .  yet.    What  is  parchment  ?    I  think  '  by 
'*  ,your  look  that  you  don't  know.*' 
S  '^  Is  it  not  paper  pasted  together  ?  " 

Mr.  — ^-^.  ''  No ;  I  thought  you  mistook  pasteboard 
**  for  parchment.*' 

S .     "  Is  parchment  skin  ?  '* 

«  Of  what  ?  *' 
*^  Animals.*' 

"  What  animal  ?  " 
«  I  don't  know.** 
Mr.  — — .     ^*  Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep.** 
"  But,  S'        ,  don*t  keep  the  tooth-pick  case  in  your 
<«  hand,  push ;  it  round  the  table  to  your  neighbours^ 
<<  that  every  body  may  look,  again  before  they  gue^. 
<'  I  think  for  certain  reasons  of  my  own,  that  H*-^— 
'*  wHl  guess  right.*' 
H— — .    "  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is  now  ?  " 
H*^: —  had  lately  made  a  pump,  the  piston  of  which 
was  made  of  leather ;   the  •  leather   had  been  wetted, 
and  then  forced  through  a  mould  of  the  proper  size. 

H-: recollected  this,  as  Mr. thought  he  wodd, 

and  guessed  that  the  case  might  have  been  made  of 
leather,  and  by  a  similar  pnxsess.   ^ 

^^  Is  it  made  of  the  skin  of  some^aniaMi  ? '' 
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Mr. .     "  Yes ;  bat  what  d6  fM  mcau  by  tho 

<^  skin  of  some  animal }  What  do  yoti  call  it ) '' 

S (laughing).    "  Ob,  leather  I  leather !  " 

U-.*.-^^  <«  Yesy  it's  made  the  aame  way  that  the 
*<  piston  of  my  pump  is  made,  I  suppose.'* 

M .^  ^'  Could  not  shoes  be  made  ia  the  same 

*^  manner  in  a  mould  ?  " 

Mr.  -o'^^'-^.  ^'  Yes;  but  there  would  be  one  diaad- 
'^  vanti^e;  the  shoes  would  lose  their  shape  as  soon  at 
'^  they  were  wet;  and  the  «ole  ind  upper  leather  must 
**  be  neafly  of  the  same  thickness.*' 

S^-.^^^  «  ig  ^iiQ  tooth-pidc  case  made  out  of  any 
^  particular  kind  of  leather  ?  I  wish  I  coidd  make  one." 

M .    **  You  have  a  bit  of  gre^  kattber,  will  you 

*'  give^  it  to  me  ?  I'll  punch  it  out  like  H— ^x-V  ptHOn ; 
^^  but  I  don't  exactly  know  how  the  tooth-pick  cas^  was 
••  made  into  the  right  shalpe  ? " 

Mr.  — — .  *^  It  was  made  in  the  s^me  manoier  in 
<^  which  pencil-caies  and  thimbles  are  made»  .  If  you 
<<  tak«  a  thin  piece  of  siiver*  or  of  any  ductile  material, 
<<  and  lay  it  over  a  ^bncav6  mould,  ycfu  «an  teadiiy 
.*^  imagine  that  you  can  make  th^  thln^  ductile  material 
*^  take  th^  shape  of  atiy  mould  into  which  you  put  it; 
^^  and  you  may  go  on  forcing  it  into  mbuidaof  different 
'<  depths,  till  at  last  the  plate  of  sillier  will  have  been 
^^  shaped  into  a  cylindrical  fotin ;  a  thimble,  a  pencil* 
^^  case,  a  tootb-piok  icase,  or  any  similar  %ure«" 

We  bave  observed,  (V.  Mecbanicks)  that  chiMren 
should  hav«  some  general  idea  of  liieclianic^  befoi«  they 
,go  into  the  laige  tnafnifactories ;  this  can  be  giveia  lo 
them  from  time  to  tinaie  in  co&v^lsatii>A>  when  little 
leiteuipsatanoea  ocpur  which  natv^Uy  lead  4o  the  sutgt^ct- 
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(November  30th,  170i$*)  S  ^i  -.  said  he  liked  the 
beginning  of  Gay's  fable  .of  ^  The  Man  and  the  Flea  •' 
very  much^  but  he  could  not  tell  what  was  meant  by  the 
crab's  crawliqg  beside  the  coral  grove,  and  hearing  the 
•cean  roll  ahuek  **  The  oce^n  cannot  roll  above ;  can 
**  it,  mother  ?  " 

Mother.  '^  Yes ;  when  the  animal  is  crawling  below 
''  he  hears  the  water  rolling  above  him." 

M'*  *^  Coral  groves  mean  the  branches  of  coral 
'^  which  look  like  trees;  you  saw  some  at  Bristol  in 
i'  Mr,  B 's  collection." 

The  difficulty  S *  found  in  understanding  '^  coral 

^  groves "  confirms  what  has  been  observed,  that  chil- 
dren should  never  read  poetry  without  its  being  tbo« 
roughly  explained.    (V.  Chapter  on  Books.) 

(January   10th,    179^0     S  {8   years  old)   said 

that  be  had  been  thinking  about  the  wind ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  wa^  the  earth's  turning  round  that  made  the 
wind* 

Jtf  ■♦  <<  Then  how  comes  it  thai  the  wind  does 
<<  not  blow  all  the  same  way  ?  " 

S~— •  <'  Aye,  that's  the  thing  I  can't  make  out  j 
*^  besides,  perhaps  the  air  would  stick  to  the  earth  as  it 
'f  turns  round,  as  threads  stick  to  my  spinning  top,  and 
''  go  round  with  h." 

{January  4th,    1703.)    As  we  were  talking  of   the 

king  of  Poland's  little  dwarf,  $ recollcc  ed  by  con* 

tnst  the  Irish  giant  whom  he  had  seen  at  Bristol.  <<  I 
'^  liked  the  Irish  giant  veiy  much,  because,"  s  id  S  ■  , 
"  though  he  was  so  large  he  was  not  surly ;  and  when 
V  my  father  asked  him  to  takeout  his  shoe- buckle  to 
'^  try  wbi^tber  it  wpuld  cover  my  foot^  be  did  not  seem 
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^^  in  a  huny  to  do  it^    t  suppose  he  did  not  wish  to 
^*  show  how  little  I  was/* 

Childroi  are  nice  observers  of  that  kind  of  politeness 
which  arises  from  good  nature;  they  may  hence  learn 
what  really^  pleases  in  manners,  without  being  taught 
gnmace. 

Dwarfs  and  giants  led  us  to  Gulliver's  Travels.  S  "*— * 
had  never  read  them,  but  one  of  the  company  now 
gave  him  some  general  account  of  Lilliput  and  Brob* 
dignag.  He  thought  the  account  of  the  little  people 
more  entertaining  than  that  of  the  large  ones ;  the  car- 
riage of  Gulliver's  hat  by  a  team  of  Lilliputian  horses 
diverted  him ;  but,  when  he  was  told  that  the  queen  of 
Brobdignag's  dwarf  stuck  Gulliver  one   day  at  dinner 

into  a  marrow-bonci  S looked  grave,  and  seemed 

rather  shocked  than  amused;  he  said,  **  It  must  have 
<'  almost  suffocated  poor  Gulliver,  and  must  have  spoiled 

"  his  clothes.*'    S wondered  of  what  cloth  they 

could  make  him  new  clothes,  because  the  cloth  in  Brob- 
dignag  must  have  been  too  thick,  and  as  thick  as  a  board. 
He  also  wished  to  know  what  sort  of  glass  was  used  to 
glaze  the  windows  in  Gulliver's  wooden  house;  ''  be* 
*<  cause,"  said  he,  ^'  their  common  glass  must  have 
^^  been  so  thick  that  it  would  not  have  been  transparent 
^^  to  Gulliver."  He  thought  that  Gulliver  must  have 
been  extremely  afraid  of  setting  his  small  wooden  house 
on  fire. 

M- — .     "  Why  more  afraid  than  we  are?     His 

house  was  as  laige  for  Gulliver  as  our  house  is  for 


« 


«  us." 


S— — .    "  Yes  ;  but  what  makes  the  fire  must  have 
*'  been  so  much  larger !  One  cinder,  one  sp^urk  of  theirs 
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*^  would  have  filled  his  little  grate.  And  h<&w-  did  he 
*^  do  to  read  their  books  ?  '* 

S-^ —  was  told  that  Gulliver  stood  at  the  topmost 
line  of  the  page,  and  ran  along  as  fast  as  he  read  all  be 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  was  suggested,  that 
Gulliver  might  have  used  a  diminishing  glass.  S<r — >- 
immediately  exclaimed,  '*  How  entertaining  it  must 
'^  have  been  to  him  to  look  through  their  telescopes  \^' 
An  instance  of  invention  arising  from  <xm/nu^«  . 

If  the  conversation  had  not  been  hare  interrupted^ 
S  would  probably  have  invented  a  greater,  variety 
of  pleasures  and  difficulties  for  Gulliver;  his  eagerness 
to  read  GruUiver's  Travek  was  increased  by  this  conver- 
sation.  We  should  let  children  exercise  their  invention 
upon  all  subjects, -and  not  tell  them  the  whole  of^  every 
thingy  and' all  the  ingenious  pwrts^of  a  story.  Some^ 
times  they  invent  these,  and 'are  then  interested  to  see 
how  the  real  author  has  ihanaged  ihem.  Thus  children's 
love  for  literature  may  be  increased,  and  the  activity  of 
their  minds  may  be  exercised.  '^  Le*  secret  d'ennuyer,'^ 
says  an  author*  who  never  tires  us,  '^  Le  secret  d'en* 
'*  nuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire/'  This  may  be  applied  to 
the  art  of  education.  (V.  Attention,  Memory,  and  In* 
vention.) 

(January  17th,  1796.)     S .    "  I  don't  undastand 

*^  about  the  tides.'* 

H  (13  years  old).    ''  The  moon  when  it  comes 

^'  near  the  earth  draws -up  the  sea  by  the  middle;  at- 
^'  tracts  it,  and  as  the  middle  rises,  the  water  runs  down 
**  from  that  again  into  the  channds  of  rivers.''  . 

•  Vi>ltaire. 
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^.    '•  But— Hum  !~tbe  ttooonnUr^t^  th^  wa.; 

«  but  why  does  not  the  sun  attrtct  it  by  the  I9idd]#  ai 

^*  well  as  the  moon  ?     How  cao  yeu  be  sure  that  it  is 

<<  the  niMn  that  does  it  ?  " 

Mr. .    **  We  arc  not  sum  that  Ui<5  Wioon  is  thf 

^*  cause  of  tides." 

We  should  never  force  any  syit«m  <»poJi  the  belief  of 
children :  but  wait  till  they  can  u»dw8taud  all  the  argu- 
nients  on  eadi  fide  of  the  qtiestioQ. 

(January  imb,  17^6.)  S-.*-^<»'y««rs  oW).  **  Fa- 
<«  ther,  I  have  thought  of  a  reason  for  Ibe  wiwl's  blow, 
«  ing.  When  there  has  been  a  b^  suiwbiny  4ay^  and 
'«  when  the  ground  has  beea  wtt,  tbe  iW  attracts 
^*  a  great  deal  of  vapour:  thcii  ikat  vapour  must  b>y^ 
<^  room^  so  it  must  push  aw»y  some  air  to  make  roooi 
'<^  for  itself:  besides^  vapour  swdb  with  hnat^  90  it  m»^ 
<^  hafve  a  ^etfi  great  deal  of  foom  aa  it  ^ows  bott^  imd 
^^  hK^tt ;  and  the  moving  tike  ajr  to  iMk^  vay  for  it 
**  ihttst  make  wind/' 

It  ifs  probable,  that  if  children  are  tiot  early  UmgH  by 
vote  words  which  daey  cannot  rnideratand^  tb^  wiU 
ihMi  for  tbemadves  1  and,  however  atrenee  ik^k  mifi'^ 
ent  dMories  may  appear,  there  is  hope  for  4}>e  improi^ 
ment  of  children  as  long  as  their  minds  are  activie.. 

(P*ruary  I3th,  179^.)  S--^^.  *'  Htm  do  pbysi- 
<'  cians  try  new  m^edicines  ?  If  they  afe  ti^  mPf^  J^hey 
<<  will  succeed,  tbey  may  be  hanged  for  jowrder,  mi^^'t 
*^  they  ?  It  IB  cruel  lo  try  than  {ikum  iaeant  medi^es) 
^  on  animals ;  besidjss,  all  anffltala  aoe  iimt  thieisam^  «&^ 
*^  men.  A  pfg*s  inside  is  the  attost  like  tbaft  <of  -It  ivaii. 
^^  I  remember  my  father  showed  us  the  inside  of  a  pig 
««  once/' 
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Some  lime  afterwards,  S— *•  inquired  what  was 
meant  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  •*  How  aire  we 
^*  sure  that  it  does  move  ?  You  told  me  that  it  doesn^t 
**  mqve  after  we  die,  then  nobody  can  have  seen  it  really 
'*  moving  in  the  veins;  that  beating  that  I  feel  in  my 
"  pulse  does  not  feel  like  any  thing  running  backwards 
"  and  forwards ;  it  beats  up  and  down. 

The  lady  to  i^hom  S' — —addressed  these  questions 
and  observations  unfortunately  could  not  give  him  any 
informatioii  upon  this  subject,  but  she  bad  at  least  the 
prudence  or  honesty  to  tell  the  boy  that  **  she  did  not 
'^  know  any  thing  about  the  matter/' 

S— —  shouM  have  been  ^hown  the  circulation  of  the 
blo^d  infitfies>  whichhemight  have  seen  by  a  microBCope. 

Children's  mind^  turn  to  such  inqtiiries;  surely,  if 
they  were  intended  for  physicians,  these  are  the  mo- 
ments to  give  them  a  tiste  for  their  future  profession,  by 
assodating  pleasure  with  instruction,  and  connecting 
with  the  eagerness  of  ciiriositythe  hope  of  making  disco- 
veries ;  a  hope  which  ail  tivatiouS  youttg  people  strongly 
feel. 

(February  imh.)  S— -*-  objected  to  that  fable  of 
Phiedrud,  in  whicli  ft  is  aaid,  that  a  boy  threw  a  stone  at 
jfi0op>  and  t^at  ;£sop  told  the  boy  to  throw  a  stone  at 
another  passenger,  pointing  to  a  rich  man.  The  boy 
dfd  as  jBsop  desired,  and  the  rich  man  had  the  boy 
h«ligf!d. 

S  I  said>  tlhat  he  thought  that  iBsop  should  have 
be«n  lifang^,  tyefCaiise  JE^op  was  the  cause  of  the  boy's 
fault. 

How  little  suited  political  fables  are  to  children.  This 
fable,  which  was  meant  to  show,  we  suppose,  that  the 
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rick  could  not,  like  the  poor,  be  insulted  with  impunity, 
w«8  quite  unintelligible  to  a  boy  (nine  years  old)  of  simpie 
understanding. 

(July  19tb,  1796.)  Amongst  ^  Fulgar  errours,*'  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  might  have  mentioned  the  common 
notjon,  that  if  you  take  a  hen,  and  hold  her  head  down 
to  the  ground,  and  draw  a  circle  of  chalk  round  her, 
she  will  be  enchanted  by  this  magical  operation  so  that 
she  cannot  stir.  We  determined  to  try  the  experiment, 
for  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  laughed  at  us,  as  he 
laughed  at  Browne*  for  trying  ''  the  hopeless  experiment" 
about  the  magnetic  dials. 

A  hen's  head  was  laid  down  upon  a  stone  flag^  and 
a  chalk  line  was  drawn  before  her;  she  did  not  move. 
The  same  hen  was  put  into  a  circle  of  chalk  that  had 
been  previously  drawn  for  her  reception ;  her  head  was 
held  down  according  to  the  letter  of  the  charm,  and  she 
did  not  move ;  line  or  circle  apparently  operated  alike. 
It  was  suggested  (by  A  )  that  perhaps  the  hen  was 
frightened  by  her  head's  being  held  down  to  the  ground, 
and  that  (he  chalk  line  and  circle  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business.  The  hen  was  carried  out  of  sight  of 
the  magic  line  and  circle,  her  head  was  held  down  to  the 
ground  as  before ;  but  when  the  person  who  had  hdd 
her  gently  withdrew  his  hand  she  did  not  move.  She 
did  not  for  some  instants  recover  from  her  terror ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  feeling  of  pressure  seemed  to  her  to  remain 
upon  her  head  after  the  hand  was  withdrawn. 

Children  who  are  accustomed  to  doubt^  and  to  try^ 
experiments,  will  not  be  dupes  to  '^  Vulgar  errours." 

*  V.  Johnson*!  Life  of  Browne. 
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(JulySOtb^  1706.)  S-— (between  9  and  10^)  when 
be  heard  a  lady  propose  to  make  qse  of  a  small  glasa 
tumbler  to  hold  pomatum^  made  a  face  expressive  of 
great  disgust ;  be  was  b^ed  to  give  a. reason  for  his 
didike,  S  said  it  appeared  to  hi^i  dirty  and  dis* 
agreeable^  to  pat  pomatum  into  a  tumbler  out  of  which 
we  are  used  to  drink  wine  or  water. 

We  have  observed,  (V.  Chapter  on  Taste,  and,  Ima^ 
ginat^on,)  that  children  may  early  be  led  to  reflect  upon 
the  cause  of  their  tastes. 

(July  24th,  1796.)    S observed,  that  *'  lachry^ 

*f  mal  sack  is  like  Aboulcasem's  cup,  (in  the  Persian 
'^  tales).  It  is  emptied,  and  fills  again  of  itself ;  though 
^*  it  is  emptied  ever  so  often,  it  continues  full." 

The  power  of  reasoning  had  been  more  cultivated  io 

S than  the  taste  of  wit  or  allusion,  yet  it  seem3  hii 

mind  was  not  defective  in  that  quickness  of  seizing  re- 
sen^blances  which  may  lead  to  wit.  He  was  not  praised 
for  the  lachrymal  sack,  and  Aboukasem's  cup.  (V« 
Chapter  on  Wit  and  Judgment.) 

(August  3d,    1796.)     C (11   years  old,)    after 

she  had  heard  a  description  of  a  fire-engine,  said,  '*  I 
'*  want  to  read  the  description  of  the  fire-engine  ovet 
^'  again,  for  whilst  my  father  was  describing  one  par* 
'^  ticular  part,  I  recollected  something  that  I  had  heard 
**  before,  and  that  took  my  attention  quite  away  from 
'^  what  he  was  saying.  Very  often  when  I  am  listen* 
I'  ing,  something  that  is  said  puts  roe  in  mind  of  some* 
"  thing  ;  and  then  I  go  on  thinking  of  thaty  and  I  can* 
'*  not  hear  what  is  said  any  longer.** 

Precep.tor8  should  listen  to  the  observations  that  their 
^tt^ls  make  upon  their  own  minds ;   this  remark    of 
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C '  ■  ■  ■    suggested  to  us  some  ickas  thai  have  been  detiiled 
in  the  «*  Chapter. on  Attention/* 

(August  1st,  1796.)  S  ',  who  had  been  trans- 
lating some  of  Ovid'f  Metamorphoses  to  his  father, 
exclaimed,  '^  I  hate  those  ancient  gods  and  goddesftes, 
**  they  are  so  wicked !  I  wish  I  was  Perseus  and  had 
'^  his  shield,  I  would  fly  up  to  heaven  and  turn  Jupt* 
^  ter,  and  Apollo,  and  Venus  into  stone;  then  they 
'^  would  be  too  heavy  to  stay  in  heaven,  and  they  would 
'^  tumble  down  to  earth;  and  then  tliey  would  be 
^  stone  statues,  atid  we  should  have  much  finer  statues 
^*  of  ApoUo  and  Venus  than  any  they  have  now  at 
•Mlome." 

(November,  8th,  1796.)  The  fioUowing  are  the 
**  Ourhskies  rf  LUertOure^''  which  wera  premised  to 
the  reader  in  the  chapter  upon  Ocammar  and  Classical 
Literature.  /  ' 

'   Translaiioi^  from  Orid.     The  Cave  of  Sleep  (/Shi 
edition.^ 

''  No  watchfal  cock  Amoni't  beasM  uiviite  ; 
4<  j^Q  4Qg  0f  gootc;^  the  guardiaAs  of  the  nighC* 

Dog  and  goose  were  objected  to,  and  the  young  author 
changed  them  into  dogs  and  geese. 

'*  No  herds  nor  flocks,  nor  human  voice  ii  heard  ; 
«  But  nigh  the  cave  a  rusiKng  spring  appeared.** 

When  this  line  was  read  to  S be  changed  the 

epithet  nailing  into  gliMng. 

*'  And  with  soft  murmun  faithless  sleep  invites, 

«'  And  there  the  flying  past  again  ddigbts ; 

**  And  near  the  door  the  nosioas  poppy  •grows, 

'^  Aatf  spreads  bn  sleepy  Aiilk  at  da|iighk*sfil«se/         -* 


was  now  requested  to  trimslate  the  bf^ning 
of  the  sentence,  and  he  produced  these  lines :  ' 

*'  Far  from  the  sun  there  lies  a  cave  forlorn, 

"  Which  SoFs  bright  beams  ean*i  enter  eve  nor  moon.*f 

Can^t  was  objected  to.    Mr.  -"^-^  asked  iS-*^^  what 

was  the  literal  English.    S first  said  not,  and  then 

nor ;  and  he  corrected  his  line,  and  made  it 


''  Which  Sol's  bright  beams  nor  yisiU  eve  nor  mom/* 

Afterwards: 

*'  Far  in  a  vale  their  lies  a  cave  forlorn, 

<<  Which  Phoebus  never  enters  eve  nor  mom/ 

*  After  an  interval  of  a  few  days  the  lines  were  all  read 
to  the  boy,  to  try  whethif  he  could  farther  correct 
them ;  he  desired  to  have  the  two  following  lines  left 
out : 

''  No  herds,  nor  flocks,  no  human  voice  is  heard, 
'*  But  nigh  the  cave  a  gliding  spring  appear*  d.*^ 

And  in  the  place  of  them  he  wrote, 

^*  No  flocks  nor  herds  disturbs  the  silent  plains  j 
"  Within  the  sacred  walls  mute  cj^uiet  reigns.** 

Instead  of  the  two  following, 

"  And  with  soft  murmurs  faithl^s  sleep  invites, 
*'  And  there  the  flying  past  again  delights^** 

S— -  desired  his  secretary  to  write, 

TOL.   IL  S  H 
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<'  In  drfaai»|{^i»»  t\\t  flytUg  fiat  4el(glits." 

Instead  of 

i 
I 
I 

^'  And  near  the  doors  the  noxious  poppy  grows, 
'*  And  spreads  his  sleqjy  wXk  at  <l«]^light*»  dose»" 

the  following  lines  were  writteD.  £•««—*  did  not  say 
doorsj  because  he  thought  the  cave  had  no  doors;  yet 
bis  Latm,  be  md^  spoke  of  sqtieakuig  bifiges. 

'^  From  milkj  flowers  that  near  the  cavern  grdw^ 
**  ^ight  scatters  the  collected  sleep  below.** 

We  shall  not  make  any  further  apology  for  inserting 
all  tbase  correeticms^  because  we  have  already  sufficiently 
'Mqdained  dur  motives..  (V.  Chapter  <m  Craiiimar  and 
Dlaaaicai  Literature.) 

(February,  1797.)  A  theatre  was  put  up  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  acted  a  little  play.  When  the  scenesi 
were  pulled  dpwn  afterwards,  S was  extremely  sor- 
ry to  see  the  whole  theatre  vanish ;  he  had  succeeded  as 
an  actor^  and  he  wifiJifd  to  hari^Q  another  play  acted. 
His  father  did  not  wish  that  he  should  become  ambitious 
of  excelling  m  this  way  dt  leu  years  old,  because  it  might 
have  turned  his  attention  away  from  things  of  more' 
consequence;  and,  if  he. had  b«en  much  applauded  for 
his  talent,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  over-stimulated. 
(V.  Chapter  on  Vanity  and  Ambition.) 
^  The  way  to  turn  Ibb  hGff%  mind  away  from  ita  pre- 
sent pursuit,  was  to  give  him  another  object,  not  to 
blaine  or  checljc  hrtn  for  the  natural  expression  of  his 
wishes.    It  is  difficult  to  find  objects  for  children  who 


JhAte  not  c«hiv«|f(l  a  taste  for  literature  i  bn^  mfinke 
VAfiety  ca0  W  fonod  for  tbosQ  wbo  bav«  i^qw^  this 
bappy  tasfte. 

Soob  a»ter  S  ■<  ■!  hw)  f«[pre69/9cl  bi$  ar4#(>t  wi^b  lo 
lianre  anothtr  play  p^rfMrmed^  tb^  IrUJ  Qf  ^om^  poor 
eiaii  in  the  neighbourhood  happened  W  be  pie^tioned, 
and  k  waa  said,  Ibai  tb^  criaiina}  had  the  cb^ic^  «f 
either  going  to  Botany-<^y»  or  b^ng  banged. 
^  S«,H4^  asked  how  that  could  be.  ^^  I  didn't  think/' 
said  he,  <*  that  a  mafn  eovld  have  two  puni^hm^nta. 
^^  Can  the  judge  change  the  puni^bimnt  ?  I  thought 
^'  it  was  fixed  by  the  law/' 

Mr.  —»*»*•  told  S-*— ^  that  tbf^s^  w^re  sensible  ques* 
6oaSj  and  as  he  saw  that  the  boy'f  attention  was  fixed^ 
he  seised  the  opportunity  to  give  bim  acme  general 
idea  upon  the  subject.  He  began  with  telling  $■»  ■■■ 
the  manner  in  which  a  suspect^  person  is  brought  be- 
fore a  justice  pf  ih4  peace*  A  warrant  ^and  committal 
-  wese  deacribed  $  Ibea  the  manner  of  trying  criminals ; 
ivhatis  called  the  court,  the  jury^  Sec.  the  crier  of  the 
courts  and  the  forms  q(  a  trial;  tbe  reason  why  the 
{Prisoner,  when  be  is  aaked  how  be  will  be  tried }  an<^ 
9w&rs,  ^'  By  Cod  and  my  epunuy;"  this  led  to  an 
account  of  the  did  absonl  fire  ^nd  water  ordeala^  and 
'  thence  ^  the  advantages  of  a  iria)  by  juiry  became  more 

apparent  by  comparison.    Mr.  * >     told  S— --^  wby 

it  is  called  impanneUing  a  jury,  and  why  the  jiury  are 
called  a  panml;  tbe  mannw  i«i  which  the  jury  gave 
their  vendict ;  the  duty  of  tbe  judge^  tp  sum  up  ^e 
•evidctioe,  to  tsplain  Ibe  law  to  tbe  jury.  ^^  Jkfi  J4»%e 
^  is,  by  thebumaae  laws  i>f  Singlmd^  nlw^ys  siypo^yed 
^^  $o  iia  Iha  fgotasm  4»f  4he  na&nmd :  «nd  npw  j?i^m>-, 

fi  H  9 
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•^  we  are  come  round  to  your  question;"  the  judge 
'f  cannot  make  the  punishment  more  severe ;  but  when 
^'  the  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment^  the  quantity 
"  or  duration  of  the  punishment  is  left  to  his  judgment. 
*^  The  king  may  remit  the  punishment  entirely ;  he  may 
'^  pardon  the  criminal ;  he  may,  if  a  man  be  sentenced 
^  to  be  hanged,  give  him  his  choice  whether  he  will  be 
*'  hanged  or  transported"     (The  word  was  explained.) 

•  •         • 

*'  But/'  said  S ,  *'  since  the  judge  caunot  change 

<^  the  punishment,  why  may  the  king?  I  think  it  is 
**  very  tinjust  that  the  king  should  have  such  a'  power, 
^'  because,  if  he  changes  the  punishment  for  one  thing, 
*'  why  may*nt  he  for  another  and  another,,  and  so  oh  ?  " 
'  Mr.  — — .  "  I  ani  inclined  to  believe,  -my  •  dear 
'^  S- — ,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  a  state  that  a  king 
'^  should  have  siich  a  power;  but  I  am  not  sure*  If 
^'  any  individual  should  have  this  power/*!  think  it 
*^  most  safely  trusted  to  a  king;  because,  as  he  has  no 
**  connexion  with  the  individuals  who  are  tried,  as  he 
*^  does  not  live  amongst  them,'  he  is  not  so  liable,  as 
*•  judges  and  juryman  might  be,  to  be  prejudiced,*  to  be 
*^  influenced  by  personal  revenge,  friendship,  or  pity. 
*'  When  he  pardons,  he  is  supposed  to  pardon  without 

^*  any  personal  motives.    But  of  all  this,  S ^f  you 

*'  will  judge' for  yourself  when  you  study  the  law.  ^I 
^^'  intend  to  take  you  with  m^  to  --..«*>-.^-*  next  asMcet 
^*  to  hear  a  trial."  ; 

S looked  fully  as  eager  to  hear  a  trial,   as  he 

had  done  half  -  an  hour  before,  to  act  a  play.  Wc 
should  mention,  that  in  the  little  play  in  which  be  had 
acted,  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  t  sort  of  trial  formed  the  business  of  the  play  ;  the 

4  ^    -  - 
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,^eas  of  trials  and  law,  therefore,  joined  readily  with  his 
former  train  of » thought.  •  Much  of  the  success  of  educa- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceptor^s  seizing  these  slight 
connexions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  this  fully 
in  writing. 

(February    25th,    1797.)     S was   reading   in 

*«  Evenings  at  Home"  the  story  of  ^*  A  Friend  in  Need 
*^  is  a  Friend  Indeed." 

'^  Mr.  G.  Cornish  having  raised  a  moderate  fortune, 
<'  and  being  now  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  he  felt  a 
**  strong  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  country.*' 

S .    '^  How  much  better  that  is  than  to  say  he 

''  felt  an  irresistible  desire^  or  an  insupportable  desire^  as 
*'  people  sometimes  say  in  books.'* 

Our  pupils  were  always  permitted  to  stop  when  they 
were  reading  aloud,  to  make  whatever  remarks  they 
pleased  .upon  whatever  books  they  read.  They  did  not 
by  this  metliod  get  through  so. many  books  as  other  chil- 
dren of  their  age  usually  do ;  but  their  taste  *for  reading 
seenied  to  increase  rapidly.  (V.  Books.)  - 

:     (March  8th,.  1797-)   H — : (i4)  toW  us  that  lie 

remembered  seeing,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  some 
puppets  packed  up  by  a  showman  in  a  triangular  box^ 
/'  and  for  some.  Ume  afterwards,'*  said  H——— J  <^  when 
f'  J  saw.  my.father's  triangular  hat*boXj  I  expected  pup- 
^'  pets  to  come  out  of  it.  A  few  days  ago,  I«met  a  man 
^*  with  a  triangular  box  upon  his  head,  and  I  thought 
^*  that  there  were  puppets  in  the  box." 

We  have.takcn. notice  of  this  propensity  in  childreii 

to.  believe  that  particular  are  general  causes j  and  wq 

have  endeavoured   to  show  how  it  aSkcts  tbe  temper^ 

and  tbe  habits  of  reasoning.     (V.  Ten^per^  and  W)t  and 

•  Judgment.) 
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(Maveh  S9tb|  Mfff.)  Mn'-^-'^^liowtdKttkW- 
(3  ytarl  M^)  » ivfttch,  «i»d  asked  Urn  if  he  tfaoog^  il 

«via8  aliTt. 

W Pn.   '*  Ya/* 

Mr.  **  Do  you  think  that  fire  is  alive  ?  ** 

W-1 •   ^*  Yfig.'* 

ify,  ...I  !,  (the  child  was  abandiBg  at  the  tca-taUe.) 
*'  Do  you  think  the  um  is  alive  ? " 

W ■..    «  No/' 

<'  Do  yw  think  tlisl  book  is  alive  r' 
^  No-'' 

«  Tha  houses  r^ 
«  Yea." 
(<  Do   you    think  4kit  the  cha»e  is 

W ..  ■ ;  ■  .  «  Y«s."  Ti«n,  after  lookMg  in  Mr. 
!J'n   "I  's laee>  he  dianged  has  opinton^  and  said  -^ 

W  '  iij  ■«  did  not  seem  to  know  whid:  was  iMoanl  \ff 
ijbe  word  ae^f  zffi. 

Mr. called  Ho--.  (5  yeau^  old),  and  asked  har 

^hetter  sbe  f hougbt  that  the  watch  was  alvve.  8ho  at 
^Dst said  Yea;  l»ut,  asaoon^ssfaefaad  time  to  recoDeat 
jie^el^  $km  said  that  the  watch  was>  not  alvvie* 

This  quesuoa  w,as  asked  to  try  ttdietber  Reid  was  right 
Milk  bis  ^3onjtBcture  as  to  the  asmem  a  child  wovdd  ^ve  to 
«uoh  a  ^joestiQB.  (V.  Heid'a  Essays  on  the  Intetiecitual 
iPoivess  of  M«i.) 

We  frequently  SiSty,  thiai  floKrers,  8cc.  ^are  dead^  we 
ahould  e^fplain  to  childiien  that  there  ane  two  ikinds  of 
Jiife ;  or  rather  that  the  word  life  is  naed  to  eiqiress  two 
ideas ;  vegetable  life,  and  animal  li&. 

(Jwly  1797-)      Little  W  j...  ,,-,.  (3   yam  ofai)  was 
'  shown  Miss  B— — 's  beautiful  copy  of  the  .Aurora  sua- 
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gens  of  Guido.  The  car  of  Apollo  is  encircled  by  the 
dancing  houis,  so  that  its  shape  is  not  seen^  part  of 
one  wheel  only  is  visible  between  the  robes  of  the  danc- . 

ing  figures.     We  asked  little  W ^^why  that  man 

(pointir)g  to  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  his  invisible  car) 
looked  so  much  higher  up  in  the  air  than  the  other 
people  ? 

W  '*  Because  he  is  in  a  carriage  ^  he  is  sit* 

**  ting  in  a  carriage." 

We  pointed  to  the  imperfect  wheels  and  asked  if  he 
knew  what  that  was  \  he  immediately  answered^  ^^  Yes, 
"  the  wheel  of  the  carriage."  We  wanted  to  see  whe- 
ther the  imagination  of  a  child  of  three  years  old  would 
supply  the  invisible  parts  of  the  car^  and  whether  the 
wheel  and  horses,  and  man  holding  the  reins,  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  phaeton*  (V.  Chapter  on  Taste  and 
Imagination.) 

Wc  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  reader's  patience  with 
any  more  anecdotes  from  the  nursery.  We  hope,  that 
candid  and  intelligent  parents  will  pardon,  if  they  have 
discovered  any  desire  in  us  to  exhihit  our  pupils.  We 
may  mistake  our  own  motives,  and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  perfectly  impartial  judges  upon  this  occasion; 
but  we  have  hoped,  that  only  such  conversations  or 
anecdotes  have  been  produced  as  may  be  of  some  use  in 
Practical  Education.  From  conversation,  if  properly 
managed,  children  may  learn  with  ease,  expedition,  and 
delight,  a  variety  of  knowledge ;  and  a  skilful  preceptor 
can  apply  in  conversation,  all  the  principles  that  we  have 
laboriously  endeavoured  to  make  intelligible. 
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An<Mto ;;  ii,  221 
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chapter  on .' '. '  ii,  52-76 

— '— ^—  common  terms  of  it  should  be 

explained  and  made  familiar ii,  53 

'  ;  "         use  of  cubeSj  with  numbers  in- 
scribed on  them ii,  57 

"           use  of  symbols ii,  5g 
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Aritbmeticky  numeration,  method  of  teach- 
ing   * 

■  easily  taught  to  children;  should 

be  taught  by  realities,  and  by  signs  at  the 
same  time ..•..*...•. 

Arts,  imitative 

—  technical 

Association  of  ideas,  instance  of  its  efiect  on 
the  temper ^ 

■  how  it  ensures  obedience 

Associations  of  ideas  form  taste 

— cause  terror 

■  '  false  ones,   how  to   be 
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varies  in  different  minds. 

Attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time 

Attention  may  be  commanded  by  choice  of 

language ^ 

Attention 

■  chapter  on , 

! raised  by  association, 

>■  —  transition  of , . . , 

^— —  sluggish,  how  to  be  managed. . . . 

—  J     of  vivacious  children , 
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doctrine  of  rising  in  the  world. 


Bailey's  Phaedrus. 

Balloons 

Barbauld,  Mrs.  remarks  on  her  Lessons  for 

Children 

• a  good  line  of  hers. 

compared  to  a  waiting-maid 

Barnes,  Dr.  his  essay  on  imagination 

Barnet,  Mr.  in  Moore's  Edward 

Barnwell,  George,  a  moral  drama 

Bason  of  bread  and  milk,  children  fighting 

for 

Bastille,  story  of  officer  confined  in 

Baubles,  female  taste  for 
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— — —  advantage  of 
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Darwin,  Dr.  his  works,  passages  from,  to  be 

selected  for  yoang  people i,  497 

— — —  ingenious  reoiark  of  his it^  276 

■  on  ambition* ii,  905 

—  ■■  account  of  a  bey's  antipathy 

to  sturgeon li,  917 
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Wit  and  Judgment,  chapter  on ii,  326-379 

. ■■ —  depend  on  different  habits, 

not  incompatible 1  ....... .      ii,  342 

how  to  be  cultivated jb. 

dangers  of .  I *"• 

those  children  not  fond  of  early,  who 

have  been  taught  to  reason. jj,  344 

—  engrafted  upon  judgment i[>  352 

Women,  temper  of  great  consequence  to. . . .       i,  211 

ii^  170 


prudence  to   be    early     taught    to 


them v.,  395 

Wonder  and  admiration ^U  299 

Words,  to  be  carefully  explained i,       83 

to  be  learned  early  as  well  as  things. .  i,      84 

how  acquired U      86 

— ambiguous •  •  h      ^^ 

suggesting  trains  of  ideas i[,  294 

.   .          and  ideas  should  be  connected ii,  333, 337 

inaccuracy  of. .......  1 .•  •  *  *  I!'  ^'*^^' ^ 

— suggest  trains  of  ideas  in  reasoning. .  ii,  377 

World. »..  h  4*37 

Writing,  letter-writing   • h  *85 

X  .       .     .   . 

Xenophon,  military  faith i,  278 

Y 

Yellow  jacket,  use  of i,  316 

Z 

Zeluco,  Mr.  Transfer ii,  316 

Zimmermann  ii,  317 

Zoonomia. .....     i,  142,   323  j  ii,  229,  276,  305,  317,  320 

■                 cure  of  vanity i,  386 
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ERRATA. 


The  note  in  vol.  ii,  p.  38,  belongs  to  p.  37,  line  7  from  the 

bottom. 

P.  365,  line  22,  there  should  be  a  comma,  instead  of  a  full 
stop,  aher  proposition. 

FINIS. 
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Correct  Lid  of  Mr,  and  Miss  Edsewor Ik's  Works  puUisked  iu 
R,  Huniery  Successor  to  J,  Johnson^  in  St.  Pauts  Church' 
yard;  and  by  Batdvoin^   CradocJc,  and  Joy,  Paternoster 

K&vo, 

• 

RATioif AL  pRTMiiKy  by  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

Early  Lessons  for  Children^  in  2  vob. 

Continuation  of  Early  Lessons^  in2ToI$. 

Parent's  Assistant;  or,  Stories  for  Children,  6to1s. 

Poetry  Explained,  for  the  use  of  Young  People,  by  Mc. 
Edgeworth. 

Essays  on  Practical  Educatiok^  by  Mr.  and  Miss. 
.  Edgeworth,  2  vols. 

Essays  on  Profbssional  EtvcAYiON,  by  Mr.  Edgewortb. 

Letters  for  Literary  Ladies. 

Castjle  Rackrent,  an  Hibernian  Tale. 

Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Moral  Tales,  3  vols. 

Belinda,  S  vols. 

Leonora,  2  vols. 

The  Modern  Griselda. 

Popular  Tales,  3  vols.  ... 

Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  6  vols. 

Patronage,  4  vols. 

Essays  on  the  Construction «of  Roads  and  Car- 
riages, by  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

PAMPHLETO. 

■ 

Letter  to  Lord  Charlemont   on  the  Telegraph^ 

'    by  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  Speeckbs  in  Pari.iament. 
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